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REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR $1872. 


THE elaborate Reports presented by the Committee for several 
years, which have discussed the principal matters connected with 
our schools, render it unnecessary to make a lengthy statement 
at the present time. The Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
and the accompanying documents, will furnish such facts and 
statistics as will be of interest to the public. The Committee 
therefore propose merely to make a review of the year, with such 
suggestions as are naturally connected therewith. 

It has been a year of honest work, and the results have been 
to a good degree satisfactory. ‘There have been vacancies in the 
School Board for a large part of the year. Some who have ren- 
dered valuable service, and who deserve well of our citizens for 
their patient and gratuitous labors, have removed from the city, 
and their help is lost. The Committee, with the disadvantage of 
lessened numbers, have endeavored to give careful attention to 
the work intrusted to them, and. to invest in it their highest wis- 
dom, using the lessons of their own experience and of that of 
other committees. They have had the faithful co-operation of the 
Superintendent in all their plans, and any Report would be sadly 
incomplete which did not recognize our dependence upon him for 
that oversight and guidance which our Schools need, and which 
cannot be required of men who are engaged in other callings. 
The unity of our school system and its continual necessities make 
it indispensable that we should have a man of special training, of 
wide observation, and of devotion to the work of superintendence. 
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The Committee are glad to acknowledge, also, the interest man- 
ifested by the teachers, and their readiness to carry out the policy 
and practice prescribed for the schools. Those members of the 
Board who have been for several years conversant with the schools 
will agree that there has been an advance in the character of the 
work done in them. The changes have not been many or violent, 
but they indicate a purpose to do the best work in the best way. 
Whatever hindrances exist will not be found in any lack of pains 
on the part either of the Committee or the teachers. The Com- 
mittee are happy to testify to a general readiness on the part of 
the City Council to execute their plans. If they have asked 
much, it has been because much was needed. The long period 
when but little was done to improve the condition of our school- 
houses, or increase their number, has thrown upon the present 
time a burden which could well have been divided among many 
years. There are other calls to be made; to be pressed, if need 
be; and this will be done with confidence in the desire of the peo- 
ple to have their schools all they can be made. The past year 
has given us one grammar-school building, and two for primary 
schools. One or more houses should be added during the coming 
year. When we boast of an increase of population, we should 
not forget the demands which result from it. Besides new houses, 
there are old ones which should be immediately changed. The 
plan of former years, which made very large school-rooms with 
very small recitation-rooms adjoining, cannot too speedily become 
a thing of the past. The alterations which have been made already 
in three of the old houses, by which each teacher has a room of 
reasonable capacity under her charge, have shown their good effects ; 
and the comparison of the old and the new systems will remove 
any lingering doubt. It would be of great benefit to the schools if 
members of the City Government would visit them from time to 
time, and form a judgment of their needs from personal observa- 
tion. The School Committee will cheerfully welcome any official 
or unofficial examination of their work, and of the circumstances 
under which they are doing it, by those upon whom they are 
dependent for the means to build a house, or to set a pane of glass. 

It has been found necessary to make some changes in the High 
School building. The increase in the number of scholars has 
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made more room needful. It was not thought expedient to enlarge 
the present house, which would be attended with great expense, 
and would mar the appearance of the building. It is not unlikely 
that the growth of the city will make it desirable to divide the 
school at no distant time. After mature deliberation it was 
decided, though with great regret, to ask for a division of the 
large hall, and for such incidental changes as would add.to the 
number of rooms. This work has been done. 

The teachers named in the last Report are still in the school, 
with the exception of one whose ill-health compelled him to resign ; 
his place has been filled, and another female teacher has been 
added. ‘The study of drawing, which during the year has been 
optional with the scholars, was pursued with very satisfactory 
results, and it has been decided to make this a required study. 
In order to produce uniformity through the school, the new 
method of pronouncing Latin, which now prevails in Harvard 
College, has been adopted. The Committee feel that the High 
School is now pervaded with an earnest and kindly spirit, and 
that it was never in better working order than at this time. 

From the High School to the Primary Schools there has been 
a steady advance in the way of bringing in thought and casting 
out mere routine. More attention is given to the culture of the 
scholar’s mind through his senses. There is less confinement to 
the study of books and to recitations from memory. ‘The teacher 
is more true to the name, and is less a hearer of recitations. 
Books on natural science are in all our schools. Drawing is 
taught in all. Variety is given to the reading by supplementing 
the common readers with other books or with newspapers, that 
there may be more interest in this fundamental exercise, and that 
the pupils may learn to read by sight. These changes were ably 
set forth in the recommendations of the last Report, whose sug- 
gestions the Committee are trying to carry into practice. 

It is understood that a series of volumes of the best English — 
literature, for reading in schools, is now in course of preparation. — 
Instead of the disconnected fragments which are now read by the 
scholars, they will have in these books complete works, whole 
essays, poems, historical narrations, and the like. Something 
besides mere facility in reading will thus be acquired, and an exer- 
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cise which now consists in the frequent repetition of broken selec- 
tions, which soon become devoid of interest to the pupil, and 
after successive years are a burden to the teacher, will be now 
instructive, and by changes easily made, will offer a pleasing vari- 
ety, stimulating to all minds. 

The age at which scholars shall be permitted and required to 
attend school is now fixed at five years. There seems to be no 
good reason why we should not receive them at an earlier age. 
Many are taught at home; but when it is considered how many 
have no proper home training, but are left to the tutelage of the 
streets, at a time of life when in school good impressions might 
be made upon them, even if little was expected from them, and 
when they might be kept in a state of preparation for the duties 
to come; and when we add to this, that the school life of nearly 
all will end by their fifteenth year, it seems good economy to lay 
hold upon the children as soon as we can, adapting our methods 
to their condition. In the same line comes the fact that for two 
months in the summer our schools are closed. ‘The teachers need 
the rest, and the scholars, who can be taken into the country, 
profit by the vacation. But it is a time of idleness, and often of 
crime with many who are left to roam the streets, with no friendly 
hand to guide them save that of the police. Our system seems to 
need vacation schools, which should be under other than our regu- 
lar teachers, and in which the hours and methods of study should 
be adapted to the season. It is believed that a few schools of this 
character would be welcomed by many who cannot watch their 
children, and who dread to leave them to themselves. 

It is a cause of great regret that only a small portion of the 
children who enter the Grammar Schools finish the course in them. 
The reasons for this are plain to those who know the needs of 
the families from which very many of the children come. ‘To 
encourage a longer continuance in school, the Committee have 
decided to give a diploma to those scholars who shall complete the 
course of the Grammar School, and whose conduct shall have been 
satisfactory during the last year. | 

The whole matter of attendance upon school needs more light 
and care than it has received. It is still true that a vast number 
of children of a proper age are not to be found in school. The 
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Committee have taken some steps towards ascertaining the extent 
of this evil, and the remedy for it. No satisfactory result has yet 
been reached. ‘They cannot but trust that in their efforts in this 
direction they will have the aid of the City Government, so far as 
the subject comes within its province. Some further provision 
should be made for habitual truants and stubborn offenders 
against school law. The Committee have brought this to the 
notice of the City Council, and a report has been made upon it, 
recommending that provision for such children be made in the 
building partially occupied as an almshouse. The recommenda- 
tion seems wise, and it is hoped that it may be carried into action. 
If this project is carried out, it is, of course, designed that those 
who are in the building for their faults shall be separated from 
those who are there for their poverty. 

During the year an addition has been made to the salary of the 
masters of the Grammar Schools. This was done in part, because 
it was difficult to secure new teachers of high qualifications at the 
old price, and in part because the present masters deserved to be 
better paid. Long service had been requited with a bare liveli- 
hood ; and when age or sickness obliged one to retire, there were 
no earnings to support him, and no provision by which a grateful 
City could grant him a pension. ‘The office itself has changed. 
The work of the master of a Grammar School has been somewhat 
modified of late years. The supervision of his school is more fully 
laid upon him; he teaches less, but directs the teaching more. 
This should give unity to the instruction in each school, and, in 
connection with the consultation of the masters among themselves 
and with the Superintendent, should give a substantial unity 
throughout the city. A position. as difficult and responsible as 
this should be made as attractive as we can have it. 

The Committee consider it very desirable that there should be 
a close sympathy between the public and their schools, founded 
upon personal visitation and accurate information. ‘The criticisms 
upon the school work, and the various measures suggested for its 
management in the public prints from time to time, show a lauda- 
ble interest ; but the advice is often crude and impracticable, and the 
comment ill founded. It is the privilege and the duty of citizens 
to watch those who are administering their affairs, and aid them 
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in all ways. This will be done with most success through per- 
sonal interviews with the Committee or the teachers, or with the 
Superintendent of Schools. It might be found a desirable change 
to have the examination of the schools conducted by persons se- 
lected from the community, in connection with the Committee. 
This would bring more persons in direct contact with the schools, 
and be another bond of connection with the public, while it would 
give the Committee the intelligent advice of those who had care- 
fully inspected their work. 

We close this Report with the conviction that our schools are 
steadily improving, and that they deserve, what will be readily 
granted, the sympathy and generous co-operation of all the people. 


HENRY O. HOUGHTON, Chairman ex officio. 
ANDREW P. PEABODY, 

HENRY P. WALCOTT, 
ALEXANDER McKENZIE, 

EDWARD R. COGSWELL, 

HENRY HINCKLEY, 

CHARLES J. McINTIRE, 

ANSON P. HOOKER, School 
AUSTIN J. COOLIDGE, | Committee. 
WILLIAM A. MUNROE, 

GEORGE R. LEAVITT, 

WILLIAM A. HERRICK, 

PHILIP R. AMMIDON, 

WILLIAM A. START, 


TABULAR VIEW 


OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1873. 


Name of School. 


High School, 


Allston Grammar, 


Harvard 


Putnam 


” 


” 


Teachers. 


Lyman R. Williston . 
William F. Bradbury 
John Orne, Jr... . 
Theodore P. Adams . 
Solon F. Whitney . 
Mary F. Peirce . 
Emma A. Scudder 


Elizabeth M. Fessenden . 


Hannah Gleason 
Augusta L. Brigham . 
Olive E. Fairbanks 
Benjamin W. Roberts 
Lizzie B. Winnett . 
Emma F. King . 
Isabel E. Billman . 
Lucia E. Whiting . 
Susan H. Ricker 
Sarah J. Hinckley. 
Hattie E. Keith 
Georgie M. Barbour . 
Emma E. Perkins . 
Emily R. Pitkin 
Emma A. Hopkins 
Aaron B. Magoun . 
Catharine Richardson 
H. Augusta Dodge 
Ada H. Wellington 
Mary E. Wyeth 
Lydia 8. King . 
Susan F. Athearn . 
Louise D. Bullard . 
Margaret B. Wellington 
Jeanie L. Richardson 
Margaret R. Hodgkins 
Eliza D. Fisher. 
Annie M. Leland . 
Francis Cogswell . 
Sarah M. Burnham 
Anna B. Josselyn . 


| Maria E. Spare . 
| Lizzie A. Winward 


2 


‘No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1873. 


848 


572 


582 


354 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. 


Putnam Grammar, 


Shepard me: 


Thorndike __,, 


Washington ,, 


Webster * 


Boardman Primary 


Teachers. 


Minnie E. Metcalf. 


_ Elia R. Grieves . 


| Sarah C. Carleton. 


Addie Stone.*. . 
Daniel B. Wheeler 
Emma M. Taylor . 
Sara J. French 
Mary C. Cook . 
H. Estelle Varney. 
Sarah A. Rand . 
Julia H. Osgood 
Henrietta F. Harris 
Cora M. Wheeler . 


Harriet L. Hayward . 


Ruel H. Fletcher . 
Anna W. Averill 
Eunice B. Dyer 
Martha A. Martin . 
Ella W. Clark 
Ruth H. Faxon. 
Jeanie A. Norris 
Mary E. Nason . 
Ellen N. Parker 
Fanny Allen. . . 
Daniel Mansfield . 
Lucy A. Downing. 
Adeline M. Ireson. 
Catharine P. Green 
Abby M. Webb. 
Adelaide A. Keith . 
Adelaide A. Keeler 
Emma F. Veazie . 
Hattie T. Nealley . 
Julia P. Humphrey 
J. Abbie Hodgkins 
Dora Puffer. . 
John D. Billings 
Eliza K. Brackett . 
Lucille C. Bancroft 
Jane Dallinger . 


Louise C. D. Harlow. 


Gertrude A. Hyde. 
Esther F. Hannum 
Susan E. Merrill 
Eliza E. Williams . 
Hattie E. Warfield 
Dora L. Metcalf 
Nellie I. Crafts . 
Mary F. Emerson .., 
Mary F. Stewart . 
Mary Agnes Lewis 
Sarah E. Stewart . 
Ada W. Baker . 
Fanny A. Cooke 
Nettie Sargent . 


wad 


Salary. 


700 


700. 


2,500 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1873. 


412 


385 


492 


528 


347 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. 


Teachers. 


Boardman Primary |) Augusta L. Balch . 


Bridge 


City 
Dana 


Dunster 


Felton 


Gannett 


Gore 


Harvard 


Holmes 


Mason 


Otis 


Putnam 
Quincy 


Reed 


Sargent 


Willard 


? 


Elizabeth E. Dallinger 
Emily C. Dallinger 
Etta S. Adams’ . 
| Abby A. Lewis. 
Maria F. Williams. 
Sarah B. Waitt. 
Susan E. Wyeth 
Mary L. Bullard 
Mary E. Smallidge 
Juliet F. Sumner 
Emma B. Alley. 
Ella L. Lynes 
Lizzie C. Capen. 
Sarah J. A. Davis. 
Lucy C. Wyeth 
Annie F. Harding . 
Estelle J. French 
Harriet A. Butler . 
Frances E. Pendexter 
Carrie F. Noyes 
_ Alice J. Winward . 
Martha J. Avery 
Emma R. Knights. 
Mary E. Hartwell . 
Addie M. Bettinson 
Helen J. Ward . 
Ellen A. Cheney 
Marianne M. Webb 
Eunice W. Field 
Julia H. Hale 
M. Lizzie Evans : 
Martha E. Deane .*. 
*Abby S. Taylor 
Lydia A. Whitcher . 
| Susan M. Pendexter . 
Martha H. Butler . 
Ellen N. Pike 
Luvia Goodnow 
Annie Knapp 
Emma C. Barrett . 
Nellie F. Ball 
Charlotte E. Jewell 
Helen E. Morey 
Lucy T. Sawyer 
Evelyn A. Sawyer . 
Martha C. Dickman . 
Elizabeth A. Tower . 
Anna M. Harrod 
| Frances J. Harrod. 
Helen J. Kelley . 
Priscilla L. Lothrop 
Mary Ann Tarbell 
- Mary E. Sawyer 
Anna 8. Lamson 


Pectin 


Salary. 


600 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
500 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
600 
700 
500 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1873. 


191 


196 


405 


108 
111 
100 
875 


57 
105 


196 


164 


418 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. bakes eisiae 
Willard Primary, Susan M. Cochrane 700 
Kate M. Lowell 700 
Fanny E. Cooke 700 
Amelia Wright . 600 
H. Flora Hannum . 600 
Wyman $2 Fanny E. M. Dennis . \ 700 111 
Charlotte A. Ewell 700 
Adelia Dunham 700 
Training School, Anna C. Sullivan . 1,000 183 
Emma F. Munroe . 800 : 
M. Etta Arkerson . 700 
Ella C. Whitney 700 | 
TEACHER OF S1nciING, — Nathan Lincoln $2,500 
TEACHER OF PENMANSHIP,—Alvah C. Smith . 1,000 
SUMMARY. 
Number of Pupils in High School 343 
» 99 9, Grammar Schools . 8,825 
‘4 OI. ss ntl ee RELORT So CHOOLS 2 . 8,465 
7,183 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School $17,300 . for each pupil, $50.48 

Grammar Schools _ 66,400 is aihore arene 6°! ri 

Primary PP 50,700 ee 2. eelon 
Music. 2,500 
Penmanship 1,000 

$137,900, 7 ”? ”? Bs $19,338 

Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan.1,1873 . . . . . . 7,188 

” ” ” ” ” ” ” Jan. 1; 1872 . 6,840 

Increase during the past year 293 

Increase of pupils, 1860 272 

” ave 1861 172 

» 9» » 1862 262 

” ” ” 1863 226 

” ” ” 1864 ¢ & 200 

35 EE 180bii.:< > 58 

ey i tae Dt Re 243 

4 St 1867 286 

ry seu Sas 1868 330 

” ” ” 1869 20 

* Pah ge 1870 296 

=e elias 1871 857 

“ seine 1872 293 

. Number of Schools 27 

Teachers . 165 


» »”» 


REPORT 


OF 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge : — 


‘GENTLEMEN, '— The close of another year renders it necessary 
for me to present my Annual Report. This Report can have no 
value beyond giving to members of your Board, and to other citi- 
zens who may take the trouble to examine it, a brief account of 
the schools for the current year. Those by whom the public 
schools are maintained have a right to know what we are accom- 
plishing in the direction of public school education, and our 
Annual Reports ought to furnish such information. 

In addition to the valuable table arranged by the Secretary of 
the Board, your attention is called to the following 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1872. 


I. POPULATION. | 
Population of the city (estimated) . . . .. . . . . 48,000 
Number of children in the city between five and 
fifteen years of age, May 1,1872 . . . 8,260 
Poamaver, May 1, 1B Lda 9.45) eae ilies icici} a8, 247 
Apparent increase forthe year . ... . 13 


II. SCHOOLS. 


1 High School. 
7 Grammar Schools. 
19 Primary Schools. 
6 Evening Schools. 
1 Evening Drawing School. 
Whole number of Day and Evening Schools . . . . . . . . 84 
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Ill, SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


For the High School 
For the Grammar Schools 
For the Primary Schools 


IV. TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in High School 

Male teachers, 5; female teachers, 6. 
Increase for the year ee 
Number of teachers in Geena Shae 

Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 72. 
Increase for the year’ : 
Number of teachers in Primary Sobanie 
Increase for the year : . é 
Number of teachers in Evening Senoele : 

Male teachers, 6; female teachers, 13. 
Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including teacher of 

NEUSIC scone are rhe 


V. PUPILS. 


Whole number of pupils registered in the Ly Schools during 
the year 

Average whole ake of sae Hloneinent to sha Day SB hCalh 
during the year , ‘ : eee 

Ratio of the average whole Ayighee of sya helonatne to the 
Schools to the population of the city 

Ratio of the average number of pupils belonging to stchis Sable 
to the school population 

Average daily attendance of pupils in all the Day Schools 

Average per cent. of attendance in all the Day Schools 

Average whole number of pupils belonging to the High School 

Average daily attendance in High School 

Per cent. of attendance in High School ‘ a ie 

Average whole number of pupils belonging to Grammar Beheols 

Average daily attendance of pupils in Grammar Schools 

Per cent. of attendance in Grammar Schools ie 

Average whole number of pupils belonging to Primary Sehisolé 

Average daily attendance in Primary Schools 

Per cent. of attendance in Primary Schools . 
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Whole number of pupils belonging to Evening Schools . . . 343 
Average attendance in Evening Schools . . . . . wats 190 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age in the Day Scheats 550 
Number of pupils admitted to Grammar Schools, July, 1872. 809 


Number of pupils graduated from Grammar Schools . . . . 156 
Number of pupils admitted to High School . . . . . . . 165 
Number of pupils graduated from High School. . . . . . 39 
ay igie number OF Lrivare CHOGIBI th. ff. he ea pes 19 


mautnber Or raps in Private Schoolsi | 5.1020: Spt! ie et eye he 5438 


VI. FINANCES. 


Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1872 $55,248,350.00 
Total expenditures from the appropriations, for, the 


Weal GRUNT NOY Ss DO dei a ease bee ss 1,284,314.34 
Cost of instruction in the Public Schools . . . . . 133,497.76 
Care and repairs of school-houses . . rade 33,106.64 
Amount expended for new school- hibiths ay alter- 

ations... . SrUCeeA cement Van CESS arts 65,385.74 
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APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 


In comparing the present list of teachers with that of one. year 
ago, we find that many changes have occurred. During the year 
twenty-eight permanent appointments have been made in the dif- 
ferent grades. 

Early in the year, Mr. Alvah C. Smith, for so long a time 
master ‘of the Webster Grammar School, was compelled by failing 
health to withdraw temporarily from the school. He was granted 
leave of absence until the beginning of the term in September, 
when, it was hoped, he would be able tu resume his duties. Such 
expectations, however, were not realized. His continued illness 
rendered necessary the appointment of a successor, and for this 
position Mr. J. D. Billings, of Jamaica Plain, was unanimously 
chosen. 
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Dr. Smith had been connected with our schools for many years. 
He came to Cambridge in August, 1845, to take charge of the 
Mason School, then a small Grammar School of about thirty pu- 
pils. He was transferred to the Webster School, March 7, 1853, 
upon its organization, and remained its Principal until the present 
time, —a period of nineteen years. Thus for more than a quar- 
ter of a century he filled a most important place in this commu- 
nity; and it ‘is not too much to say, that he was ever found 
earnest and faithful in the discharge of his responsible duties. 

One teacher has died during the year, — Miss Isabel B. Merrill, 
of the Webster Grammar School. Miss Merrill was recognized 
as a most excellent teacher. She possessed in an unusual degree 
those qualities which are indispensable to the highest success. 

It is a matter of no slight importance to have appointed, within 
the year, nearly thirty teachers to positions in this city; for the 
present and future condition of the schools depends very largely 
upon the fitness of the teachers thus chosen for the work committed 
to their hands. 

That the wisest choice has in every instance been made in 
selecting so many teachers will not be claimed ; but it is true that 
great care has been exercised, and it is believed that results here- 
after will show that a large majority of those appointed were 
worthy of the confidence placed in them by your Committee. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


But few important changes have been made in the school accom- 
modations since the beginning of the year. Three structures then 
in process of erection have been completed, and are now occupied. 
The Harvard School-house was finished in February, and was 
dedicated with appropriate ceremonies. 

The building is in the form of a parallelogram, its éxtreme 
length being 96.6 ft., and its extreme width 92 ft. It consists, 
in brief, of a basement and two stories above, and a third story in 
the mansard roof. ‘The exterior is of the best of pressed brick, 
laid in dark mortar, relieved with sand-stone dressings about the 
door and window openings. The basement, ten feet in height, is 
paved throughout, and is occupied by the heating apparatus, the 
water closets, and sinks for the scholar’s use, and private closets 
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for the use of the teachers. From the principal entrances on the 
north and south side access is gained to the main hall by an ascent 
of eight steps. The entire width of this hall is twenty-seven feet ; 
from it, the visitor gains admission at once to the school-rooms of 
the first floor, six in number, each measuring 28 by 30 feet. In 
connection with each school-room is a scholars’ dressing-room, 
and, in addition to these, are teachers’ dressing-rooms to four of the 
school-rooms. Access to the second story is obtained by an ample 
flight of stairs at each end of the hall. The arrangement is similar 
to that of the first floor. 

The upper story contains a hall for public exercises, 50 feet 
long by 36 feet in width, the stage containing an area of 280 
square feet, not being included in these dimensions. In the rear 
of the stage is an apartment 20 ft. by 28 ft. The four corners of 
this story are occupied by school-rooms, two of which are 17 ft. by 
27.6, and the others 29.6 by 27.6, each provided with its dressing- 
room. All of the inside finish above the basement is of clear 
bright chestnut. The school-rooms and audience-hall are provided 
with black-boards, put up by the American Tablet Company. 

It was the design of the Committee on Public Property, under 
whose direction the plans were prepared, to produce a structure 
which, in its interior arrangements and capacity, would provide 
ample accommodations at the least possible expenditure of the pub- 
lic funds. ‘The building was erected with these ends in view 
strictly in accordance with the designs of the architects and super- 
visors, Messrs. Ryder & Harris, in a thorough and substantial 
manner, at a cost of about $56,000, and with an entire cost, 
including land, fences, paving of the yards, heating apparatus, 
furniture, &c., of about $80,000. The contractors, Messrs. 
Hancock & Greeley, in connection with the sub-contracting 
masons, Messrs. Paul & Roberts, are deserving the highest praise 
for the skilfulness and fidelity with which they performed the 
work. 

The Gore Primary School-house, in East Cambridge, has been 
occupied since May 22. This is a brick structure, three stories in 
height, with a well-arranged basement, large halls, and pleasant 
rooms. The upper story is unfinished, but can be arranged for 
school purposes whenever needed. There are at present in this 
school four hundred and five pupils. 

3 
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The remaining building completed is -one of wood, on Spruce 
Street, North Cambridge, and named the Wyman Primary. It 
is a pleasant building of four rooms, and accommodates two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pupils. 

Some changes have recently been made in the High School 
building, by which additional accommodations have been secured 
to meet the demands for more room. 

These are some of the improvements of the year; others are 
still demanded. ‘The Willard Primary in Ward Four has been 
crowded during the year, and the demand for relief is urgent. 
The third story is unfinished, and the natural suggestion is that 
this be divided into convenient school-rooms corresponding to the 
_rest of the building. The only objection to this is, that by this 
‘ course a very large number of primary pupils will be brought 
together; but as this was a contingency contemplated when the 
building was erected, it is, perhaps, too late to raise objections on 
that score. 

An earnest effort was made early in the year to secure the 
remodelling of the Allston and Webster Grammar School-houses, 
but without success. The matter will be pressed again the com- 
‘ing year, and there is good reason to hope that it will commend 
itself to the City Council as a measure of great importance. 

The Sargent School-house, also, with some repairs, involving 
by no means a large expense, would become quite a convenient 
building. 

With the present rapid increase of population in the city, we 
shall need, on an average, at least one additional school-house 
each year. Still, it seems very clear that the appropriations the 
coming year should be for the improvements already indicated, 
rather than for new buildings. 

The amount appropriated for care and repairs for the year was 
$40,000. ‘The amount expended was $33,106.64. Of this sum 
about one-third was for fuel, and the balance was for school furni- 
ture, care of houses, repairs and materials, books and stationery, 
&c. We shall need a larger expenditure the coming year, in 
order that we may have a more efficient care of school-houses, and 
that the yards, out-buildings, and general surroundings of the 
school-houses may be putin a fit condition. Several yards should 
be paved, needful repairs in school buildings should be promptly 
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made, and, in fact, the general care of school property should be 
such as would be exercised by any wise citizen in the management 
of important private interests. ; | 

Before leaving this subject, allusion should be made to the uni- 
form kindness and courtesy which have at all times been shown by 
the Chairman of the Committee on Public Property. He will 
receive the sincere thanks of all who have been brought into offi- 
cial relations with him. 


NON-ATTENDANCE AND TRUANCY. 


By turning to the table of statistics, it will be seen that the 
whole number of different pupils registered in the schools for 
the year was 9,108; the average number actually belonging for the . 
same time was but 6,443 ; while the average daily attendance was 
only 5,831. Statistics are often notoriously inaccurate, but it is 
believed that the above figures are approximately correct. Now 
if we compare the actual daily attendance upon the schools of 
pupils under fifteen years of age, with the number of children 
of legal school age in the city, as returned by the Assessors, it 
will become apparent that the schools are suffering immensely 
from the evils of non-attendance. Neither is this evil peculiar 
to our city. Much time in educational gatherings has of late 
been spent in discussing the possible remedies for that which 
is recognized as the weakest point in our educational systems. 
The general conclusion has been that we need more stringent laws 
regulating attendance ; and one year ago the Massachusetts State 
Teacher’s Association passed a formal vote urging upon the Legis- 
lature the importance of passing a law requiring children between 
certain ages to attend school the entire time in which the public 
schools are in session. But we have as yet no such law, and that 
which is now our only resource is almost a dead letter. I have 
yet to learn of the prosecution of any person for failing to comply 
with the statute requiring three months’ attendance, and six weeks 
of that time consecutive. But without wasting time in discussing 
imaginary schemes, or in informing legislators of their duty upon 
this subject, it does seem proper to raise the question whether we 
are doing all in our power to secure a satisfactory attendance in 
our schools. Cannot something more be done, even under the 
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present unsatisfactory law? Is it-not practicable to have a few 
prosecutions of parents, who, in defiance of law, are withholding 
from their children the education to which they are entitled ? 

There is another point worthy of consideration. Your regula- 
tion regarding tardiness and -absence declares that “no pupil 
shall be admitted after the hour of commencing, without a satis- 
factory excuse; and all absence must be satisfactorily accounted 
for. . . . If any pupil shall be absent from school for the space of 
one week, at one time, he shall cease to be considered a member 
of the school, and the teacher, if he sees sufficient reason for so 
doing, may decline to readmit him, without a written permission 
from one of the Sub-Committee.” 

Is this the best possible rule on this subject? In regard to. 
tardiness, it is a fact that in most cases there is no satisfactory 
excuse, and we might as well recognize this truth. Absences 
occur sometimes when there is, but more frequently when there is 
not, a satisfactory reason; but whether the excuse be a good one 
or not, it is well to have it understood that it is not necessarily 
satisfactory, whenever the parent puts upon paper the well-known 
words “ please excuse,” &c. | 

In place of the regulation which I have quoted I suggest the 
adoption, in substance, of the following: If any pupil shall be 
absent six half days in one month, except by reason of sickness, or 
shall be tardy three times in one month, he shall cease to be a 
member of the school until restored by a written permit from the 
Sub-Committee or Superintendent. Such a regulation would put 
this matter of absence and tardiness in a more definite shape, and 
would do much to improve the attendance in our schools. 

In addition to the evils of non-attendance, for which parents 
are mainly responsible, we have to contend with truancy and 
habitual absenteeism. Five truant officers are annually appointed 
to look after “ habitual truants, children wandering about in the 
streets, . . . ‘having no lawful occupation or business, not 
attending school, and growing up in ignorance.” For the best 
success in the discharge of the delicate and responsible duties of a 
truant officer, peculiar qualities are demanded; and it can safely 
be said that most of our officers are admirably adapted to their 
positions, and are doing a good work. But serious obstacles stand 
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in the way of entire success. The Almshouse, the place to which 
convicted truants are now sent, has been regarded as so unsatis- 
factory, that a communication was sent by your Board to the City 
Council, requesting that body to make such arrangements as would 
enable this City to send truant children to the School for Juvenile 
Offenders, in Lowell. This communication was referred to the 
Committee on Public Instruction; and that Committee ordered a 
hearing upon the subject. The general position assumed by the 
School Committee in that hearing, and the grounds for the charges 
which were preferred, can best be learned from the Report of the 
Committee on Public Instruction, as made through its chairman, 
Alderman Snow ; and hence I take the liberty to quote from it. 

_ He says: “The City ordinance now in force designates the place 
for commitment of truant children. The proposition to substitute. 
for that institution the. institution at Lowell, is suggested on 
account of the unfitness and insufficiency of the accommodations at 
the Almshouse for the suitable care and custody of such offenders. 
The building is large and has an abundance of room, but it affords 
no facilities for separating the inmates into different classes, — 
these all now constitute one family, and commingle as such. The 
children, however innocent and susceptible, are thrown into daily 
contact and association with the adult persons, however vile and 
depraved, committed there as petty criminals or as paupers, and 
are constantly exposed to the influences of the immoral and eyvil- 
minded among them. This there is now no possible means of 
preventing ; and in the case of these juvenile offenders, there is 
good reason to believe that the evil of the remedy produces results 
as bad as the evil of the offence to be remedied. 

“ The means of detaining offenders at the Almshouse also appear 
to be insufficient, and there are complaints of many escapes. 
Hence, the School Committee assert, there exists an unwillingness 
on the part of the judicial authorities dealing with cases of truancy, 
to commit to the Almshouse, and a corresponding lack of diligent 
effort to check truancy by arrest and complaint on the part of the 
_ police. The laws and ordinances on the subject are not enforced 
with vigor, and it appears that with the present arrangements the 
habitual truant is now more likely to escape from, than to: suffer 
the necessary and salutary discipline of, wholesome restraint which 
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the law intends to provide for him. Our City ought not to permit 
this condition of affairs to continue. Jor truancy is the sure seed 
of crime; it has been recognized and dealt with as such, in the 
Legislation of our Commonwealth, from the earliest times to this 
day. . . . It appears to the Committee, from some consultation 
with a portion of the Board of Overseers, that such alterations in 
the Almhouse as would remove the objections to which allusion has 
been made are practicable, and, if practicable, are desirable. 
With such change in the building, and the appointment of an 
assistant charged with the special duty of caring for juvenile in- 
mates, our City can control an institution of its own as creditable 
to its reputation as is the institution at Lowell to that city.” 

The report closes by recommending the adoption of the follow-, 
ing order: — 

* OrpDERED, That the Committee on the Almshouse be instructed 
to ascertain and report upon the practicability of making such 
alterations in the Almshouse as shall admit of the safe and suitable 
care and custody of juvenile offenders therein, separate from the 
adult inmates, with power to procure plans and estimates, — the 
expense thereof to be charged to the appropriation for incidenta] 
expenses.” | 

Both the report and the accompanying order were referred to 
the next City Council, and it is earnestly hoped that prompt action 
may be taken in the matter. 

Allusion was made in my last Report to the fact that the law of 
1866, making provision for neglected children, — those who are 
sufferers “by reason of the neglect, crime,,drunkenness, or other 
vices of parents, or from orphanage,” — had never been adopted by 
this City. , 

In February last an order was passed by your Board, calling 
the attention of the City Council to this matter, and subsequently 
a hearing was held; but no action was taken. The one obstacle 
seemed to be the want of any suitable place to which these unfor- 
tunate children could be sent. The only place available was the 
Almshouse ; and it need not be said that this was regarded as entirely 
unfit for the purpose. And so the matter stands as it did one 
year ago. From my own observation, and from information 
derived from trustworthy sources, I am convinced that there are 
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many children in this city who are in danger of hereafter leading 
idle, dissolute, and worthless lives, because now denied the care 
which the State has made it possible for them to receive, but which 
we are still withholding from them. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The following table gives the general statistics of each Primary 
School for the year, including the number of pupils sent to the 
Grammar Schools : — 
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_ In examining the above table it will be seen that marked differ- 
ences exist in the percentages of attendance in the different schools ; 
but it should be borne in mind that frequently the difference is 
owing to causes entirely beyond our control. Still, it is unques- 
tionably true, that the earnest and persistent efforts of teachers in 
the matter of attendance have their reward as surely as in other 
departments of school work. 

Very few changes, either in the course of study for these schools, 
or in their organization, have occurred during the year. Neither 
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does there seem to be much occasion for legislation in either of 
these directions. School systems are by no means perfect; and 
yet the fault, if there be a fault, is generally not so much with the 
system as with the means and agencies by which we attempt to 
adapt it to the wants of those for whom it is designed. 

Much is now required of a teacher of a primary school. She 
should be able to control easily, winning obedience rather than 
enforcing it; she should understand the laws both of the physical 
and mental growth of the child, that she may do no violence to 
the one or the other. She should be able to make the school- 
room attractive, that the pupil may not, as often happens, acquire 
a dislike for school which years cannot remove. Let the teacher, 
so far as possible, study the special nature of each child, that she 
may adapt her methods to his peculiar wants; for our school sys- 
tems are necessarily hard and inflexible, and this should be neutral- 
~ized by the excellence of the instruction which each pupil shall 
receive. Let the teacher strive to create in the child a love for 
learning; for the work of education consists chiefly in giving a 
thirst for knowledge, and in teaching the means of gratifying it. 
It is still too often forgotten that we are chiefly indebted to correct 
habits of observation for any aquirements we have made; but such 
is the case, and hence the importance of cultivating the perceptive 
faculties. All the knowledge of material things must come 
through the senses; and long before the child enters the school- 
room his education in this direction begins. In the acquisition of 
language, too, he makes wonderful progress in the. few years of his 
life previous to entering school, but not unfrequently when he 
becomes a pupil his growth in this direction is dwarfed and stunted 
by the unskilfulness of those in whose care it is his misfortune to 
be placed. In this subject of language, it is universally conceded 
that great weakness exists throughout all the grades of our schools. 

With the design of giving some aid in this direction, so far as 
regards the Primary Schools, that most excellent juvenile maga- 
zine, “The Nursery,” has been placed in every school-room. It 
is expected that it will be found a valuable acquisition. 

We have also just ordered a set of Mason’s National Music 
Charts for each of the first classes of the Primary Schools, which 
cannot fail to be of much assistance in the teaching of music in this 
grade. 
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In the last Annual Report, attention was called to the excellent 
features of Dr. Leigh’s phonetic system of reading. This system 
has been taught in the Training School since its establishment, 
and always with the best results. In view of the fact that this 
method of teaching reading has met with such success wherever it 
has been tried, both in this city and elsewhere, would it not be 
well that the various sub-committees should be authorized by the 
Board to introduce it into the schools under their charge in such 
cases as they may deem advisable ? 

In concluding this topic, it can safely be said that a large 
majority of our primary teachers are admirably adapted to the 
positions which they hold, and that many of our Primary Schools 
well deserve the reputation of being models in their grade. © 

How shall all be brought to the same high standard ? 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The following table shows the general statistics of each Gram- 
mar School for the year, including the number of pupils grad- 
uated : — 
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There is little in the history of the Grammar Schools for the 
year which calls for special mention. In the last Annual Report 
some very important suggestions were made, touching the work of 
these schools ; and recently an effort has been made to modify the 
course of study in accordance with those suggestions. To gain 
additional time for other subjects, the amount of text-book work 
in grammar, spelling, and Colburn’s Arithmetic has been some- 


what abridged, but it may be doubted whether these changes will 
. | 
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give the desired relief. We need more time for reading. Many 
of the pupils have no acquaintance with books outside of the school- 
room; and such pupils cannot be taught to read with fluency, or 
with intelligence, unless considerable time be given to the subject. 
They must read, in order to learn to read. 

An excellent plan, as was suggested in the last Annual Report, 
is to substitute, so far as possible, for the regular reading-book, any 
interesting reading matter that can be obtained ; but this will not, 
of itself, produce good readers. ‘Time and earnest effort are both 
requisites in accomplishing this object. 

With the present unsatisfactory results in many of the branches 
now taught, much of which is chargeable to the limited time given 
to them, and with many new subjects, already knocking for admis- 
sion to our Grammar Schools, it becomes important to re-examine 
our course of study, our text-books, and our methods of instruc- 
tion, that the wisest policy may hereafter be pursued. 

In accordance with suggestions made one year ago, an amend- 
ment to the Regulations has been adopted, providing that diplomas 
shall be given to those pupils who complete the prescribed course 
of study in the Grammar Schools. It is hoped that positive 
advantages will be derived from the adoption of this rule. 

An effort was made early in the. year to obtain pianos for the 
Grammar Schools, but, like similar attempts in previous years, it 
failed. : 

HIGH SCHOOL. 


By recent changes in the High School building, accommodations 
are secured for about four hundred pupils. The school has now 
ample room to meet its present wants. 

Among the regular studies of the school, drawing, under a most 
successful teehanl now holds a prominent place. Tt j is a required 
study in all the classes with the exception of the first college class. 
The results thus far have been most satisfactory. Some scholars, 
unsuccessful in other studies, have done well in this; and through 
the encouragement which they have thus received, they have been 
stimulated to better work and better results in every other depart- 
ment. 

The changes in the classical course a few months since contem- 
plate five years in the preparation of the college classes; and 
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in the present programme French and physics are included as 
required studies. Those pupils who are able to take four studies 
instead of three, can complete the course in four years, as formerly. 

By a recent vote of the High School Committee, the modern 
pronunciation of Latin has been adopted throughout the school. 

Vocal music is not now taught in the High School, but meas- 
ures should immediately be taken to provide regular and sys- 
tematic instruction in this branch. 

Your attention is also called to another matter of, at least, equal 
importance. At present, reading, as an elocutionary exercise, 
receives very little attention; and, in fact, instruction in vocal 
culture is unknown. 

For the sake of the pupils themselves, as well as on account of 
our other schools, in which so many of the graduates of the High 
School are hereafter to be instructors, we ought to have thorough 
instruction in this subject. 

The library belonging to the school now numbers about 3,500 
volumes ; and in order that it may be fully available to the mem- 
bers of the school, it is necessary that a new catalogue of the books 
be prepared. ‘This should be attended to immediately. 

The High School is fully sustaining its high reputation as a 
classical school, while in the English department the work is 
equally excellent. With the two separate courses, — the full Eng- 
lish course of four years, and the shorter course of three years — 
with the freedom allowed in the election of studies, the High 
School offers superior advantages to those who desire to lay the 
foundations of a thorough education, as well as to those who wish 
to prepare more immediately for active business. 

It is a fact of much significance that the number of High School 
pupils who annually enter the Institute of Technology in Boston 
is about the same as the number fitted for college; showing that 
the work of the High School as a preparation for an advanced 
English or scientific course is well appreciated. 


TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The class in the Training School at the present time numbers 
twenty pupils, and the Practice School has nearly its complement 
of members. 
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All the work done in the Training School looks more or less 
directly to the one end of supplying the AR schools with 
able and intelligent teachers. 

This work divides itself naturally into two distinct kinds : study 
as to how to do, and the actual doing of school work. With 
regard to the former, the studies pursued in the Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools are taken up grade by grade, and examined, first, — 
and as briefly as is consistent with thoroughness, — with reference 
to their inherent principles ; and, secondly, with regard to methods 
of teaching them. And in this connection the question very 
properly comes of the application of the methods to the text-books 
and programmes now in use in Cambridge. It is thought that, in 
this way the future teachers may work, not only with correct plans 
and principles of teaching, but with the details of special subjects 
advantageously arranged in the mind. Systematized -object-teach- 
ing, as the natural method in education, and as illustrative of true 
principles in all teaching, is carefully studied in all its forms, — 
color, size, weight, shape, &c., as learned from, and applied to 
objects, qualities of material substances, and objects themselves 
with regard to their individual details. | 

The work of teaching in the Practice School is carried on with 
every advantage. : The school is large, affording to the practising 
teachers classes of sufficient size, and the children themselves 
represent fairly the average Primary School. As an assistance in 
the work of teaching, the young ladies observe the work of 
the teachers of the school; and in this way learn the valuable 
lesson, how and what to observe as teachers. 

While a Training School cannot rightfully take into its curricu- 
lum any studies having for their sole purpose the individual culture 
of its pupils, itis yet found advisable to pay some attention to 
studies other than those already mentioned. Every day more is 
demanded of teachers, in the way of intelligent teaching; and the 
intelligent teaching of our time seems to be characterized _particu- 
larly by one happy symptom,—the tendency to simplify the 
beginnings of natural science so that little children may have some 
real knowledge of, at least, plants and animals, which are the 
familiar representatives of natural science to them. But it is only 
the student of science who can properly simplify it, and therefore 
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the importance of a systematic study of zodlogy and botany —so 
far as they may be unfamiliar — by those intending to be teachers. 

That it may not be left to the inexperience of teachers to dis- 
cover, with labor to themselves, and with injury to their pupils, the 
laws which govern mind and body, the subjects of intellectual 
science and physiology are included in this course. The develop- 
ment of the mental powers in the average child is so. sure to be in 
certain chronological order, that the facts might almost be tabu- 
lated for a teacher’s daily guidance. A knowledge of these is of 
the highest importance to success in teaching. Many a lesson is 
a failure from the simple fact that the teacher has overestimated 
the seasoning faculty in the child, has miscalculated his power of 
abstraction, or has undervalued the hold upon him of things actu- 
ally seen, touched, tasted, or heard. 

Equally many a restless school is simply a school, too hot, too 
cold, or too stifled, — the important question of moral discipline, 
as well as that of health, having a direct dependence upon physio- 
logical facts. 

An important adjunct to a teacher’s usefulness in the school- 
room is the power to draw on the blackboard with facility, even 
though it be-hastily and roughly. If she can sketch readily, and 
correctly, a butterfly, bird, beast, a house, chair, table, pitcher, 
or vase, to illustrate the reading, the number, or. the object-lesson, 
she has a delightful and convenient substitute for objects them- 
selves, in cases when it may be impossible to obtain them. Chil- 
dren have naturally a strong creative instinct, and take an always 
new pleasure in watching a picture grow up under the teacher’s 
fingers ; and she has, therefore, in this simple accomplishment, a 
strong hold on the interest of her class. This involves no question 
of artistic talent, but simply such a training — possible for all — 
of the eye and hand as shall lead to the production of simple out- 
line forms. The method in use in the Training School is the 
invention of a German artist, and though but little known in this 
country, has been very much admired in Germany for its sim- 
plicity and efficiency. Many years ago Horace Mann made an 
effort to introduce it into some of the Massachusetts schools, but 
it was in advance of the needs of the schools, as then understood, 
and met with no encouragement. The correct teaching of this 
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method supposes each pupil supplied with a set of twenty blocks, 
constructed on the measure of a cubic inch. These are grouped in 
various ways, from the simplest arrangement of a few, to the most 
complicated arrangement of all. Hach pupil draws simply what she 
sees, beginning with the front faces of blocks placed parallel to 
her, and progressing by making use of every possible position into 
which rectangular blocks may be placed. She thus learns, by 
actual practice, the rules of parallel and oblique perspective ; her 
eye is educated to a critical perception of the appearance of objects, 
and.her hand trained to express in lines the apparent proportions 
of her subject. When we consider how many familiar objects 
may be drawn upon rectangular prisms as construction lines, we 
see at once that the teacher has a power of object-drawing which 
is the natural outgrowth of this elementary practice. 

Perhaps, as regards the general work of the school, no better 
information can be given than is included in a statement of the 
subjects which come into the yearly programme : — 

Study of methods of teaching, — including an examination of 
the fundamental principles of the subject itself, — in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, through the Grammar School pro- 
gramme; Geography, in all its distinct branches; Color, Form, 
Objects, Size, Weight, Sound, which, of course, includes Music ; 
Language, which, in its advanced steps, is Grammar; Human 
Body, Animals, Plants ; Drawing (Bartholomew’s, Krusi’s 
Inventive, Walter Smith’s Free Hand, and Kindergarten). 

Also the following special subjects : — 

Zovlogy, including Physiology, Botany, Intellectual Science, 
School Discipline, School Government, ection} Regulations of the 
City of Cambridge. 

A large portion of the time is taken for the teaching and disci- 
pline of the Primary classes. A considerable part also for observ- 
ing the teaching of others; and, when their progress makes it 
advisable, visits to other schools are allowed. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


It has long been felt that we ought to have more definite infor- 
mation in regard to the work of the Evening Schools; that we 
ought to know what classes of the community they are reaching, 
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and what benefit may reasonably be expected from them. During 
the present term circulars have been sent to the teachers of these 
schools, requiring the answers to certain specified questions. These 
questions required the mame of the pupil, his age, residence, 
birthplace, occupation, length of time he had resided in Cam- 
bridge; if from abroad, how long he had been in this country ; 
whether he had attended school in Cambridge or elsewhere, and if 
so, how long, when he left school, and what studies he had _ pur- 
sued. 

Owing to the continued absence of many who were connected 
with the schools at the beginning of the term, the above facts 
have been obtained with reference to but two hundred and 
twenty-five pupils, out of a total of three hundred and forty-three 
belonging. Of these, one hundred and eighteen were less than 
sixteen years of age, fifty-nine were between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty, thirty-six between twenty and twenty-five, six 
between twenty-five and thirty, three between thirty and thirty- 
five, two between thirty-five and forty, and one more than forty. 
From one of the schools for women thirty-six are reported, thirty- 
two of whom are over sixteen years of age, and of these twenty- 
four are over twenty. 

As might be expected, the occupations of the women are much 
less various than those of the men; although it is found that eight 
different branches of business are represented by them. 

Among the men almost every conceivable kind of occupation 
has a place; even the boys, less than sixteen years of age, being 
employed in twenty-six distinct kinds of work. And it may be 
of interest to those who believe that every child has a right under 
the law of the State to demand a portion of each year, until he is 
fifteen, as school time, to know that many of these boys left school 
at the age of ten or eleven years, and have never been present a 
day since. The Evening School, in the absence of any thing 
better, will do much for this unfortunate and deeply injured class 
of children ; but it was never intended that it should take the place 
of the day school, and it has no right to attempt it. 

The legitimate work of an elementary evening school is to fur- 
‘nish instruction to those above the ages of fourteen or fifteen, who 
were deprived of the advantages of an early education, and it is a 
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source of satisfaction to see such persons avail themselves of its 
privileges; but there are few sadder sights than that of a child, 
forced by the avarice or neglect of parents to hard and unrelenting 
toil during the day, and then sent into the evening school for the 
paltry benefits that its four hours per week can furnish. There 
has been a demand the present year for instruction in branches 
somewhat higher than those heretofore taught in these schools. 
There are many in this city who were compelled to leave the 
schools at one stage or another of their course, who would doubt- 
less attend an Evening High School, and would be greatly bene- 
fitted thereby. A class for such pupils should be opened the 
coming year. 

The Industrial Drawing School, which has been very success- 
fully carried on for two years, is just at present temporarily sus- 
pended ; but the sessions will be resumed at the earliest moment 
that permanent quarters can be obtained, where articles of value 
belonging to the school may be properly arranged, and where the 
different classes may have suitable accommodations for their work. 

An order has passed authorizing the purchase of models, casts, 
and copies of various kinds for this school, and they will doubt- 
less be received at an early day. 

It has occurred to me that the standard fixed for the different 
grades of our schools can, to some extent, be shown by giving the 
questions which were used in the promotion of the various classes 
at the close of the summer term in July; and they are accordingly 
submitted in the form of an Appendix to this Report. It might be. 
interesting to speak of the promotions themselves, — what elements 
were considered in making up the final results, &c., — but this. 
must be left for the present. As regards the questions, attention 
is especially called to the requirements upon the papers marked 
* Spelling and Sentence-writing.” It will be seen that consider- 
able practice is expected in sentence-writing in all its forms, includ- 
ing letter-writing, writing of business forms, — such as receipts, 
bills, promissory notes, &c., — while, in all, careful attention’ is paid 
to the more common rules of capitalization and punctuation. 


Respectfully submitted. 


EK. B. HALE, : 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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APPENDIX. 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Bert CD Pe eve sia to 9 and 6 

BAAN HOSES 8 a ete! anl aie Wl bg 1 Liand $ *. 

DSU ATTRA areas eat 7and 12. 

Pompe tinera ee. Fey) eit as a hee 5 from 14 
UST RT ESR ee ae Be a ea 9 from 21 

DARPOTIAT Lice rice at ek fone, 6 from 138 

recon te eG 8 times four . 

LEST Eos te ALL BR EP 11 times 11 . 

MA TECE OAT Sue 1c) eitih g's 53 times 9 . 

BATOCRBO ei e iiss tks fs 9 times 7 . 

APEOINR URIS ets dik et) fel c tty Pa) eta eels 

Ra We ea Fg te or 12 in 120. 

Rey Pee eis a sa hae) fo 5 in 45 

PAB EECR ON aOR RR a 6 in 42 

RCE Mikal eral 's) hie) te 8 and 5 and 9 

COL ake? elap Aee atia  aO ea Plt aaa 12 and8and6. 

AME aR Rod slits Liye See 9 and 11 less5 . 


John had 13 marbles; he gave his sister 2, his brother 3, and lost 2. 
How many had he left ? 

When oranges are 5 cents each, how many can I buy for 45 cents ? 

If you have 30 cents, and then buy 6 apples at 4 cents each, how much 
money will you have left ? 

Add 7089, 816, 5904, and 87. 

Subtract 4684 from 6157. 

Multiply 8607 by 8. 

Reading. 
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EXAMINATION FOR PROMOTION IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


SPELLING AND SENTENCE WRITING. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


School will close on Wednesday, the third day of July, and 
begin on Monday, the second day of September. 


Write a sentence containing the following : Home, friends, long, 


elad. 


Jeopard, heifer, rarify, height, biscuit, marriage, knowledge, cough, 
pursuit, zealous, journal, foregoes, shrewd, burial, stupefy, sylvan, vil- 
lain, minute, juice, steward. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Here let us pitch our tents for an hour, for we can see the 
white sails far off at sea, ahd hear the sound of the waves as they 
dash their spray upon the shore. 


Write a sentence containing the following: John, Mary, Cam- 
bridge, July 15, Christmas. 


Sacrifice, surgeon, religious, discretion, specie, machinery, delicious, 
persuasion, precision, valiant, behavior, requisite, scholar, stomach, dis- 
cern, prodigious, secession, official, alien, antiquity. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 24, 1872. 
Cot. THomas ANDERSON : 

Dear Sir, — Your letter is just received, and I 
hasten to reply. Should nothing occur to prevent, I will meet 
you in Boston, Tuesday, July 2, at Mr. Cutler’s office, and then 
and there arrange the matter as you propose. 

Very truly yours, 


[S1I@NATURE. | 
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Write an exercise which shall contain the following words: 
Business, successful, misfortune, years. 


Christmas, separate, puerile, requisite, persuasive, laudable, equitable, 
susceptible, achievement, sceptre, completes, oblique, intrigue, process, 
arraign, malign, whose, freight, receipt, disperse. 


THIRD CLASS. 


CaMBRIDGE, June 24, 1872. 
Hon. James R. Smite: 
Dear S1r, — Please call at my office next Tues- 
day, at 9 o’clock, A. M., to attend to the important business 
under consideration. 


Yours truly, 
, Ricwarp STow. 


Write a sentence containing a plural noun, a transitive verb, 
a personal pronoun in the objective case, an adverb in the compar- 
ative degree, and an adjective in the positive degree. 


February, blamable, millinery, veracity, necessity, sustenance, ascend- 
ant, precede, supersede, accede, courtesy, secresy, prejudice, occurrence, 
asperse, conscientious, apparent, berth (a sleeping place), cede (to give 
up), site (situation). 


SECOND CLASS. 


Boston, March 21, 1872. 
Henry G. Parker, Esq., Secretary: 

Dear Sir, —I hasten to acknowledge 
your complimentary note of this date, conveying the very flatter- 
ing vote of the Executive Committee of the World’s Peace Jubi- 
lee Association, inviting me to sing in the great Coliseum during 
the International Musical Festival. 

I am grateful for the kind appreciation of my services which so 
distinguished a committee of Boston gentlemen have seen fit to 
manifest, and accept their invitation with pleasure. 


Very truly yours, 
CLARA LovuisE KELLOGG. 
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Write the following in the form of a receipt: Henry Brown, 
of Cambridge, this day gives Peter Piper a receipt for $25023,, 
on account. 

Write the followimg in the form of a note: Edward Stone, 
of Cambridge, this day promises to pay to Geo. H. Brown, or 


order, $345.43,, three months after date. 


Reprieve, separate, dysentery, skirmish, impanel, privilege, tannin, 
galley, dryly, drier, fallible, brevier, tyrannize, achievement, abridgment, 
parallel. The strait of Gibraltar is a straight channel. 


* 


GEOGRAPHY. 


SIXTH CLASS. _ 


1. How many oceans are there? Which is the largest ? 

2. What is an island? Give the name of the large island at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River? 

3. What is a map? Which part of the map is generally east ? 

4. What is the name of the largest chain of mountains in’ North 
America? Where are the Alps? 
d. What is a continent? In which of the continents do you live? 

6. Which is the largest river in North America? Where is the 
Rhine’? 
7. What body of water do we cross in going from Boston to Europe ? 
In what direction do we sail ? 
8. What is a harbor? What is the use of a light-house ? 
9. Which is the smallest grand division? Bound North America. 
10. What is the climate near the equator? What causes day and 
night ? 


FIFTH CLASS. ; 
1. What is a country? What is the ruler of our country called ? 
2. Where is Naples? What large volcano near it ? 
3. Which is the largest etty of England? Where is the Rhine ? 
4. What mountains between Europe and Asia? What is found in 
them ? 
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5. What gulf west of Africa? What country in the north-eastern 
part ? 

6. Where is Venice ? What is there peculiar about it ? 

7. What canal extends across the State of New York? Where is 
New York City ? | 

8. Which is the largest river of North America? Name two of its 
branches. > . 

9. What kind of a country is Holland? What people live there ? 

10. What is the capital of Massachusetts? Which is the largest river 

of New England 


FOURTH CLASS. 


1. Draw a map of South America, south of the equator ; locate upon 
it Santiago, Rio Janeiro, the La Plata River, and the Gulf of Guay- 
aquil. i 

2. Name four articles of export from Peru; two from Rio Janeiro; - 
four from Guiana. 

3. How would a ship go from Boston to Havana? Name one article 
which it would be likely to carry there, and three which it would bring 
back to Boston. 

4, Name four of the principal occupations of man. What is a water 
shed ?: 

5. Where and what is Madagascar? London? Florida? West 
Indies? Calcutta? 

6. Locate Toronto, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Cincinnati, and San Fran- 
cisco. . 

7. Which is the largest city of the St. Lawrence basin? Name the 
three largest cities of the Mississippi basin. Where is Washington ? 

8. Why is it that the largest cities of Mexico and central America 
are in the interior? Name five articles of production in these countries. 

9. To what country does Jamaica belong? Cuba? Porto Rico? 
What and where is the most important commercial city of Cuba ? 

10. What river and lakes form part of the northern boundary of the 
United States? Name five capes on the eastern coast of the United 
States. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. What can you say of the climate and animals of Africa ? 
2. Draw a map of Australia; designate the position of Cape York, 
Cape Wilson, Sydney, Blue Mountains, Murray River. 
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3. On what waters would a vessel sail in going from Melbourne to 
Liverpool, and what would probably form her cargo ? 

4. Name the three most important countries of Asia and their capi- 
tals. Name the longest river, the largest salt lake, and the two largest - 
fresh water lakes of Asia. 

5. To what empire does Siberia belong? What makes it a valua- 
ble possession ? 

6. What is meant by the imports of a country? Name the imports 
of England. 

7. Of what do the British Isles consist? Name the four great man- 
ufacturing cities of England, and tell what they manufacture. 

8. Name the five Great Powers of Europe. Name five capes on the 
coast of Europe. 

9. Describe the largest river of the United States. Name the con- 
necting waters between Cincinnati and Hartford. 

10. What is the longest river of Europe, and into what does it flow ? 
‘Name four rivers flowing from the Alps, and tell into what they flow. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. Draw a map of New York, locating the principal mountains, 
rivers, and cities. 

2. Which State ranks first in commercial importance? Which in 
manufacturing ? Which in mining? Which in the production of wool ? 
Which in the production of wheat ? 

3. Name and locate five leading lake-cities. 

4. Of what States or Territories are these cities the capitals: Lin- 
coln? Atlanta? Helena? New Orleans ? Carson City ? 

5. What is the length of the equator in miles? Name two countries 
and two islands which it crosses. 

6. From which State do we obtain sugar? Petroleum? Salt ? Silver? 
Copper ? 

7. Name the States and Territories through which the railroad con- 
necting Omaha and San Francisco passes. 

8. Which of the Great Lakes lies wholly within the United States : ? 
Describe the course of its waters to the sea. 

9. Locate five of the leading cities of Massachusetts, and state what 
each is noted for. 

10. Name the States that border on the Gulf of Mexico; and mention 
one river in each State which flows into the Gulf. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Add sixteen thousand sixty-nine; eight hundred seven; nine thou- 
sand five hundred; and eight hundred seventy thousand ninety-four. 

2. Find the difference between 8,754 and 10,393. 

3. Multiply 56,287 by 809. , 

4. 807,670— 549,094 = what ? 

5. From a farm containing 984 acres there were sold at one time 289 
acres, at another time 157 acres. How many acres remain ? 

6. What is the sum of 386, 475, 909, 896, 753, and 784? 

7. Multiply 76,000 by 8,020. 

8. 12 & 7 is one-half of what number ? 

9. Paid 150 dollars for a watch, and one-third as much for a chain. 
What was the cost of both? 

10. How many yards of cloth in 3 bales; each bale containing 25 
pieces, and each piece containing 175 yards ? 


FIFTH CLASS. 


1. Add eight hundred seventy-six; forty-five thousand eighty-nine ; 
three millions seven thousand eight hundred thirty-four ; and six thou- 
sand eight hundred. : 

2. From two millions one thousand one hundred one, take one hun- 
dred one thousand one hundred. 

3. Multiply 70,568 by 7,080. 

4. Divide 232,848 by 56. 

5. Paid $65 for a harness, $187 for a carriage, and for a horse as 
much as for the harness and carriage. What was the cost of all? 

6. Divide half of 84,200 by twice 25. 

7. Bought 360 acres of land at $45 per acre, and built a house which 
cost $2,400, and a barn for $1,200. What was the cost of all? 

8. If 56 lbs. of sugar cost $6.72, what cost 25 pounds? 

9. If the dividend is 38,493, and the divisor 4,277, what is the quotient ? 

10. I pay $7,807 for a house ; and, after expending $1,800 for repairing 
it, I sell for $10,000. What do I gain? 

6 
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FOURTH CLASS. 


1. Find the L. C. M. of 7, 16, 21, and 28. 

2. A owns i of a steamboat, B owns 4, C owns 4, and D owns the 
remainder. What part of the steamboat does D own. 

3. A grocer sells three barrels of flour; for one he receives $94, and 
for each of the others'$84. If $27 are handed him, what ought he to 
return ? 

4, What is the value of an estate, if +45 of it is worth $5,176 ? 

5. When # of a ton of coal costs 62 dollar s, how much does ¢ of a ton 
cost ? 

6. At the rate of 51 miles per hour, how many hours will be required 
to walk 126 miles ? 

7. Paid $51 for a barrel of apples, and 12 times as much for a barrel 
of flour; what was the cost of both ? 

8. Multiply 172 by 142. 

9. From forty and sixteen thousandths subtract five and nine hundred 
nine ten-thousandths. 

10. Multiply twenty and fifty-five hundredths, by nineteen thousandths. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. How many bricks 8 inches long and 4 inches wide will be required 
to pave a walk 160 feet long and 4 feet wide ? 

2. In a room 20 ft. long, 15 ft. wide, 12 ft. high, are ackiviGi per- 
sous. How many minutes will it take to exhaust the supply of pure 
air, allowing each person 10 cubic feet per minute? 

3. At $4 per cord, what will be the price of a pile of wood 120 ft. 
long, 6 ft. high, and 4 ft. wide ? 

4. A room is 20 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, and 10 ft. ies ; how many 
sq. yards of paper will it ‘ae to cover the walls ? 

5. What will it cost to fence a lot of land 80 rods by 40 rods, pro- 
vided the fence costs 10 cents per foot ? 

6. In a leap year, how many seconds are there from Jan. 1 to July 1? 

7. When it is 9 o’clock at Cleveland, what time is it at a point 30° 
east of Cleveland ? 

8. Bought 12? tons of hay; how many ounces were bought ? 

9. What is the value of 2 a. 136 sq. rds. 148 sq. ft. of land, at 30 cts. 
per sq. foot ? 

10. If a boy walks 7 m. 6 fur. 18 rd. 3 yd. 1 ft. 8 inches in 3 hours, 
how far will he walk in one hour? 
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SECOND CLASS. 


1. If I sell molasses at 90 cents per gallon, I lose 10% ; what must I 
sell it for to gain 123% ? 

2. From two thousand take two thousandths, and multiply the remain- 
der by two and two hundredths. 

3. If you borrow $500, June 12, 1870, at 6%, what will be the 
amount of your debt July 15, 1871? 

4, If I pay a debt of $1,200, 2 years 6 months before it is due, what 
discount should be made, money being worth 7%. 

5. For what sum must a note be made to obtain $900 from a bank, 
for 90 days, at 6% discount ? | 

6. Borrowed $500, July 1, 1869, at 7% rt met interest ; what sum 
will pay it Jan. 1, 1872 ? 

7. Bought goods which are marked $250 ; but Iam allowed a discount 
of 123% for cash. What do I pay? 

8. What cost 11 oz. 7 pwt. 12 gr. of gold, at $15.50 per oz.? 

9. If $360 will gain $40.80 in 1 y. 5 mo., what is the rate per cent. ? 

10. What shall I receive at a bank for a note for $1,000, due in 4 
months, it being discounted at 7% ? 


GRAMMAR. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. Define a transitive verb ; comparison ; declension; present perfect 
tense; person and number of a verb. 

2. Change to the opposite gender: The emperor sent for the em- 
press. The duke and the marquis are widowers. 

3. Change to the other number: Tarry thou till I come. That is 
mine. Son-in-law’s. 

4, “John struck Jane.” — Change the voice, and make Jane the sub- 
ject. Change the voice and let John be the subject. Substitute suitable 
pronouns for the nouns. Define the active and the passive voice of verbs. 

5. Conjugate the verb break in the active, indicative, present perfect 
tense. 

6. Write the infinitives and participles, active and passive, of the verb 
strike. 
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7. Write the possessive of the feminine of each noun; the plural objec- 
tive of each pronoun ; the comparative degree of each adjective ; the pres- 
ent passive participle of each verb: I, little, beseech, sing, she, nephew, 
discreet, schoolmaster, old, husbands. 

8. From the following select three defective verbs ; two redundant 
verbs; two verbs which are always auaihary; three which are always 
principal ; two which are sometumes aumiliary, and sometimes principal : 
Do, cleave, ought, have, may, kneel, shall. 

9. Tell the part of speech of each italicized word: The patient ox 
submits to the yoke, and meekly performs all the labor required of him. 

10. Write five sentences: In sentence 1, let the subject be a common 
noun, feminine gender ; in 2, let the object be a proper noun, masculine 
gender ; in 3, let the subject be an interrogative pronoun ; in 4, let the 
verb be in the wmperative mood ; in 5, let the verb be in the passive voice, 
potential mood, past perfect tense. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. What is a simple sentence? A complex sentence ? A compound 
sentence ?— Give one example of a complex, and one of a compound 
sentence. : 

2. Define the terms principal, auailiary, and defective, as applied to 
verbs. Make a sentence, or sentences, using have both as a principal 
and as an aualiary verb. i 

3. Write these sentences with each finite verb in the past tense: I 
have lain down. He can go, if he choose. You have not forgotten us. 
I ought to go. 

4. You do wrong me.— What kind of a sentence is this? Make it 
interrogative ; imperatwe ; conditional ; eaclamatory. 

5. Instead of saying, I aint, I haint, don’t he? them boys, lay down, 
set up, it wasn’t me, hadn’t ought, somewheres, widow woman, what should 
you say ? 

6. Give the infinitives and participles, active and passive, of the verb 
drink. 

7. Give the reason for the use of each capital letter in these sentences : 
‘‘ Smile, O Fortune, on our attempt.” Solomon says, “ A wise son 
maketh a glad father.” 

8. Give the construction of each italicized word: Brother William 
loves his sister Lucy. Which one do you prefer? I knew that it was 
he that wrote that letter. 

9. Fill each blank with the proper degree of the adjective old: He is 
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the of the two boys, if not the of the three. State the princi- 
ple. Fill each blank with a suitable preposition: The orange was not 
divided three boys, nor was it divided two. 

10. Write the following, supplying pronouns as directed: You are 
(adj. pron.) (rel. pron.) we love, to (rel pron.) we are deeply indebted, 
(rel. pron.) welfare we seek, for (rel. pron.) we labor. 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOL. 
HISTORY. 


1. Who was the first discoverer of the coast of North America ? 
Under commission from what sovereign ? Why was the country called 
America ? 

2. For what are De Soto, Cartier, Raleigh, and Gosnold to be 
remembered ? To what nation did each belong ? 

3. Give briefly the story of the Pilgrims previous to their landing in 
New England. 

4, For what are William Bradford, John Endicott, John Winthrop, 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, to be remembered ? 

5. Who was banished from Massachusetts on account of his religious 
opinions? What sect was severely persecuted? What can you tell of 
the Salem Witchcraft ? 

6. What portion of the country was first called New Netherlands, 
and why? ‘To what was the name afterwards changed, and why? 

7. What dispute led to the French and Indian War? Name an 
American officer, two English generals, and a French general, who 
each bore a conspicuous part in the war. What part did each take ? 

8. What important events in the War of the Revolution preceded the 
Declaration of Independence? ‘The result of each ? 

9. Name five military actions in which Washington took part in per- 
son? In which was he victorious ? 

10. What were the most important successes for the Americans, in 
respect to the number of prisoners taken? What for the British ? What 
seaports did the British occupy ? Which did they hold to the end of the 
war ? 
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ARITHMETIC. 


1. Find the greatest common divisor and least commox multiple of 1, 27 4, 
2,002, 2, 366, and Hf 007. 
147 x} aoa 
the answer in its lowest ee as a common fraction ; then reduce it to 


6§ 


2. Divide Perform the example by cancellation ; give 


a decimal. 

3. Divide four thousand by eight ten-thousandths ; also divide seven- 
teen millionths by twenty-five thousand. 

4, Express £7 17s. 11d. 1 far. in £ and decimals of a £. 

5. A merchant sold a quantity of goods for $18,775. He deducts 
four per cent. for cash, and then finds that he has made ten per cent. 
What did he pay for the goods ? 

6. If I buy sugar at 12 and sell for 11, what do I lose per cent. 

7. Find the simple interest on $755.17 for 4 yrs. 11 mths. 27 days, 
at 8 per cent. 


CamBRipGE, Mass., Feb. 7, 1865. 
" 99.584. 
For value rec’d I promise to pay C. F. Haynes or order, on demand, 
with interest at 6 per cent., twenty-five hundred and eighty-four dollars. 
W. A. Srmonps. 
Endorsements : — July 13, 1867, $500. 
May 25, 1868, 100. 
Oct. 19, 1870, 900. 
What was due Jan. 1, 1872? 

9. If 6 men can build a wall 80 feet long, 10 feet high, 9 feet thick, in 
100 days of nine hours, how many days of 10 hours will be required by 
15 men to build a wall 200 feet long, 9 feet high, and 5 feet thick ? 
(Cancel.) 

10. A., B., & C. entered into partnership Jan. Ist, 1870. A. putting 
in $5,000, B. $7,000, C. $10,000. Four months later they took in D., 
who put in $4,000. Jan. Ist, 1872, on settling, they found that they 
had made $8,000. What is each man’s share of the gain? 


Boys from the Second Class will take, instead of Nos. 9 and 10 
above, the two following : — 

9a. If a man can travel 64 rods in .05 of an hour, how many minutes 
will it take him to travel a mile ? 

10b. On presenting a note payable in four months at a bank discount- 
ing at 7 per cent. I received $18,684.55. What was the sum named in 


the note ? 


APPENDIX. AT 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What and where are the Pampas, the Llanos, the Selvas ? 

2. Name three important seaports of South America, locate them, 
and tell their principal exports. . 

3. Name the four largest of the West India Islands. Which is inde- 
pendent? ‘T’o what governments do the others belong? Their principal 
productions, and largest port? 

4, What three large rivers flow into the North Sea? What one (in 
France) into the English Channel? What one into the Adriatic? On 
what rivers are Paris, Vienna, Dresden, Lyons, Rome ? 

5. What countries of Europe are almost entirely lowland? What 
partly so, and what portion? What contains the highest land ? 

6. For what products are mines worked in England? For what in 
the United States, and where? 

7. From what countries do we get olives, figs, bananas, rice, and 
coffee ? Where are found the lion, the elephant, the kangaroo, the 
llama, the grizzly bear ? 

8. Where are the Phillipine Islands, the Sandwich Islands, the 
Azores, the Hebrides, Ceylon? Name the zone in which each is situ- 
ated. Which zone has the most islands ? 

9. What are the three largest cotton markets of the United States? 
The two largest grain markets? The largest lumber market? Name 
four large manufacturing cities, and their leading manufacture. Locate 
each. 

10. Describe the course of the Connecticut river, and name in order 
five important places situated on it. 


GRAMMAR. 


1All stood amazed, until an old woman, *tottering out from ‘among 
the crowd, *put Sher hand to her brow, and peering under it in his face 
"for a *moment, exclaimed “Sure ‘enough! it is Rip Van Winkle — it is 
himself !_ Welcome’ home “again, old neighbor. Why, where have you 
been these twenty long years ? 

1. What parts of fees, are the words numbered in this Serr acit ? 

2. Parse briefly the words «éalicized. 

3. Write the possessive case, singular and plural, of /ly, valley, potato, 
penny, you, wharf, flagstaff, court-martial, brother-in-law. 
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4, In what ways can gender be indicated? Give examples of the dif- 
ferent ways. 

5. Conjugate the verb go to denote, first, futurity, and second, deter- 
mination. Give the perfect participles of bite, choose, rise, teach, spring. | 
Which of these are intransitive ? 

6. In how many ways can stone be used. Illustrate by sentences. 
Explain the forms were loving, were loved, were risen. 

7.. What is the subject in the following sentences: To reign is 
worth ambition. What made Luther a great man was his unshaken 
faith in God. There is a generation that is pure in their own eyes. 

What is the principal object in these: He knew not where to turn. 
That he had no purpose to deceive, he had again and again declared. 

Point out an adjective modifier and an adverbial modifier in these 
sentences ; and what does each modify ? 

8. Form two derivatives from victor, divide, man; three from sick, 
boast. Name the part of speech to which each derivative belongs, and 
define it. 

9. Point out the fault in each of the following sentences, and tell why 
it is faulty : — 

Were Cain and Abel’s occupations the same? I am not sure whether 
this book is your’s or our’s. Who should I meet the other day but my 
old friend ? Nothing but frivolous amusements please them. You are 
a rouch greater loser than me. 

10. What words in the following sentences should be written with 
capitals ; — 

the president receives callers on wednesday. remember the maxim, 
“know thyself.” alexander the great conquered a great part of asia. 
the english, french, and prussian bands were present at the jubilee. 
the lord god omnipotent reigneth ; he alone is king of kings and lord of 
lords. — Give the rule for each capital. | 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1873. 


Dr. A. P. Hooker, a member of this Committee, died the last 
day of the year. The unexpected intelligence of his death was 
a sad surprise to his associates of the School Committee, no less 
than to the people in whose midst he had worked long and 
successfully. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


The Committee are conscious of a debt of gratitude to the 
Committee on Public Property for their prompt and energetic 
action in the thorough renovation of three of the Grammar 
School-houses. This long-deferred yet necessary work — rec- 
ommended by the Mayor at the commencement of the year, 
and authorized, not without opposition, by the City Council — 
was superintended by Alderman Collins, a considerable sum 
being undoubtedly thereby saved to our well-guarded treasury. 
The excellence of the results is sufficient evidence of the value 
of his supervision. 


FREE DRAWING. 


Another year has passed without that free instruction in 
industrial and mechanical drawing required by the statutes of 
the State. The School Committee bave been guided in this 
matter by a desire to avoid unnecessary expense to the City, 
and have thought it better to await the chances of a permanent 
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location in the new building erecting in Ward Four, than to incur 
the large expense of temporary quarters. We hope that another 
year may find us in condition to renew a course of instruction 
which has already proved of much service to the City. 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 


A recent Act of the Legislature made it the duty of the 
School Committee in the latter part of the year to elect truant 
officers and define their duties,— this task has been accom- 
plished. Of the five officers appointed, three have already 
faithfully served the City in the same capacity. In order to 
give these officers powers at least equal to those enjoyed by 
them when acting as policemen detailed for service as truant 
officers, we petitioned the Mayor and Aldermen to appoint our 
officers constables. Unfortunately for the schools, doubts as to 
the legality of such action prevented an immediate reply to our 
request ; and the subject was referred to the next City Govern- 
ment. It should be noted that in the discussion upon this 
petition it was shown that should these officers be appointed 
constables, fees of considerable amount would pass into the 
City Treasury, which now go into the pockets of the police 
force of the City. The rules of the School Committee provide 
that all fees collected by truant officers shall be paid over to 
the City ; while by ordinance of the City constables are entitled 
to all fees received by them. 

The objections which have so much weight in this city 
fortunately do not prevail in the neighboring city of Boston, 
with its greater liability to trouble in this direction; for there 
the truant officers are now, and have been from the first, con- 
stables. 

The work already done by these officers under the new 
regulations is of great value; they have made good progress 
in a list of children employed, contrary to law, in the factories 
and shops of the city, the first step necessary to enable the. 
School Committee to insist that the neglect of an ignorant 
parent or the avarice of a selfish employer shall not compel any 
child to forego its right to education in the public schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Mr. E. B. Hale, Superintendent of Public Schools, resigned 
his office the 1st of October. The Committee were fortunately 
able to secure the benefit of a part of his time until the Ist of 
January, 1874. Mr. Hale was elected Superintendent and began 
his work here early in the year 1868, soon after the City Coun- 
cil, acting upon their own responsibility and not upon a request 
of the School Committee, had wisely established this office. 

A resolution was entered upon the records of the Committee, 
expressing our sense of the great value of services rendered. 
The words of this record need not be repeated here. There is 
not one of the many improvements in our school buildings, not 
one of the changes in our remodelled courses of Grammar and 
Primary School work, that has not been the better done by 
reason of his assistance. It is not too much to say that several 
of our best reforms would not even yet have been accomplished, 
if we had not had his constant supervision, great practical 
acquaintance with the best methods of teaching, and prudent 
regard for the burdens as well as the resources of the City. A 
simple enumeration of Mr. Hale’s services would be a sufficient 
argument for the necessity of professional supervision. 

A few words with regard to this office will not be out of 
place in a Report which “shall contain such statements and 
suggestions in relation to the schools as the Committee deem 
necessary or proper to promote the interests thereof.” By law 
the City Council may require the School Committee to appoint 
a Superintendent of Public Schools ; by the same law the School 
Committee are alone authorized to fix the salary. If a Superin- 
tendent is not appointed, — that is, if the office is not established 
by the City Council, —“ the School Committee are entitled to a 
compensation of one dollar a day for the time they are actually 
employed in discharging the duties of their office, together with 
such additional compensation as the City may allow.” In the 
original legislation regarding the office, it was supposed that the 
pay of the School Committee would make them reluctant to 
establish the office; the power to create the office was therefore 
placed in the hands of the City Council. The intention of the 
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law was evidently to protect the office against the self-interest 
of the School Committee. 

In 1870, when there was a probability that the office would 
become vacant, a Sub-Committee of this Board was directed to 
consider the expediency of asking for the abolition of the office. 
That Committee, after mature deliberation, declared the office 
to be, in their opinion, indispensable. 

The Rev. Dr. Mason, a member of that Sub-Committee, — cer- 
tainly the most vigorous opponent of the ordinance that created 
the office, — finding in subsequent experience evidence of his 
mistake, joined heartily in the report made by the Committee. 
The City Council of that day left the question, where it would 
seem properly to belong, in the hands of those most familiar 
with the needs of the public schools. The increase of salary at 
this time from $2,500 to $3,000 did not excite opposition. 

When Mr. Hale’s resignation was announced at the September 
meeting, a committee was at once appointed to prepare and 
submit, as soon as possible, a list of names of candidates for the 
vacant place; this list was reported at a meeting held 11th 
December. At the close of the ballot one name was found to 
_ be the unanimous choice, a choice that involved an increase in 


* psalary. 


This Report is not the place in which to discuss the quali- 
fications of the man chosen: these have not been called in ques- 
tion, even in the debates of the City Council. 

On the 16th December, an order was introduced in the Com- 
mon Council, directing a committee to report an ordinance 
repealing the ordinance establishing the office of Superintendent 
of Schools. The member introducing the order offered certain 
explanations in the course of which it was said, “that it was 
an outrage on the tax-payers to have to pay this enormous sum 
for a mere figure-head ;” ‘if the citizens submitted to this impo- 
sition, they would have to pay $6,000 next year;” “that the 
Council should protest against the extortion,” — language so 
intemperate that we are almost compelled to believe that an 
attack was intended not alone on this office, but upon the whole 
present public school system. Another member said that if the 
question must come on the $4,000 salary or repealing the ordi- 
nance, he should vote for repeal. In distinction from the School 
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Committee, the City Council assumed to know that the schools 
would fare better without a Superintendent than with. With 
two notable exceptions, the real nature of the office and the 
necessity of paid supervision, and the fact that after all the 
people intend that the School Committee shall have charge of 
the schools, were apparently not thought worth a discussion. 
It was publicly announced that the School Committee must 
be rebuked. 

The question fared but little better in the Board of Alder- 
men, where a description of the duties of Superintendent 
(characterized as humorous in a published report) was given by 
one who, after a service of two years on the School Committee 
and one year as chairman of the Board by right of his office, 
had declared in an address at the organization of the City 
Government in 1871, that “the establishment of the office 
of Superintendent of Schools has proved a success;”’ having in 
the preceding year, on a similar occasion, said, “ By the establish- 
ment of the office of Superintendent of Schools, much good has 
been accomplished. I deem the work performed by the Super- 
intendent valuable and almost indispensable.” By another 
member the Committee were accused of squandering the money 
of the City; and it was stated that “ truant officers were neces- 
sary to be employed to drive children to school, who only 
refrained from constant attendance because the studies are so 
numerous, and withal so hard of comprehension.’ Speeches-in 
favor of the office, by a strange mischance, are not reported. 

The ordinance of repeal passed the Common Council by a 
vote of 14 to 2, and the Board of Aldermen 5 to 4, but, by the 
action of the Mayor in withholding his signature, failed to 
become a law. 

Whatever may have been said in debate, we have a right to 
assume that this office was abolished because the School Com- 
mittee found that the best Superintendent to be procured could 
only be had at a salary of $4,000, and had convinced themselves 
that he was worth the money. Two Superintendents of Public 
Schools have been recently appointed in this State: one at 
Springfield with a salary of $3,500; the other at Brookline, with 
a salary of $3,000. While we would not assert that we must 
pay $4,000 because a town of the size of Brookline pays $3,000, 
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still we are confident that these high salaries indicate that the 
office of Superintendent requires a combination of unusual 
qualities, for which we must pay a sum of money at least equal 
to what can be obtained in other places. 

It will be seen from the above that the repeal of the ordi- 
nance was hurried through both branches of the City Council, | 
that the Committee on Public Instruction were not asked to 
consider and report upon the necessity of the office, and that a 
motion to consult with the School Committee met with no 
favor. 

The ignorance shown since this discussion began, as to the 
powers of School Committees in expenditures for salaries, and 
the amount of control to be exercised by City Councils, will 
justify the following extract from an opinion delivered in the 
Supreme Judicial Court in the case of the “ City of Charlestown 
v. Gardner and Others,” January term, 1868 : — 

“The power given to School Committees to contract with 
teachers necessarily implies and includes the power to deter- 
mine their salaries; and in so doing they are not restricted to 
the amount appropriated for the purpose by the City Council. 
If the City Council could control the salary, it could thereby 
greatly narrow the range of choice or even indirectly prevent 
the possibility of obtaining any suitable instructors. The 
School Committee are an independent body, intrusted by law 
with large and important powers and duties; and although every 
discretionary power is liable to abuse, against which no perfect 
safeguards can be provided, yet we are aware of no substantial 
reason for supposing that the power of fixing teachers’ salaries 
is more liable to abuse by the School Committee than by the 
City Council.” 

The most important question remains to be answered. It is 
this: What are the duties of the Superintendent? can they be 
performed in this city by the School Committee? The following 
from the Report of the Committee of 1865 can be repeated here 
with the added emphasis of eight years’ experience: “ Our 
schools are now so numerous and require so much attention, the 
unsettled questions pertaining to methods of education are so 
various and so pressing, that it would be of great advantage if 
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a general superintendence could be assigned to one competent 
man. A man of great activity would be needed for the execu- 
tion of one part of such a duty, and large information and good 
judgment for another part. The duties of such an officer would 
be, in general terms, to study the Public School system, both of 
America and of foreign countries, and suggest improvements in 
our own; to obtain a personal knowledge of the condition of all 
our public schools, with a view to bringing all of them as nearly 
as may be to an equal standard of efficiency; to advise the 
teachers and the School Committee on the best methods of 
instruction and discipline; to contrive means for bringing under 
instruction that large number of children which, in a place 
populated toa considerable degree by foreigners, will always 
seek to evade it, or be deprived of it by their ignorant parents ; 
and to consult with the proper agents of the City Government 
as to the building and bettering of school-houses, and the 
methods of best securing the health and comfort of pupils and 
teachers. Such an officer, supposing him to be possessed of the 
requisite qualifications, would: undoubtedly be of very great use. 
School Committees, granting them to be always constituted of the 
best materials, are constantly changing. If aman who is busily 
occupied undertakes to do all that he can to be useful, he com- 
monly finds the labor too much for him, and (supposing him not 
to be dropped by his fellow-citizens) soon retires. The fair 
performance of only the routine duties of the place demands in 
Cambridge the devotion of a great deal of time. This time 
should be and is most cheerfully given, but a great deal more 
time would be required of him who would thoroughly master the 
subjects with which he has to deal,—=in fact all his time. We 
think, therefore, that we cannot better make up for the deficien- 
cies of which we are conscious ourselves than by recommending 
to our successors to consider at once the expediency of establish- 
ing the office of Superintendent of Public Schools. While 
making this recommendation we must call attention to the 
exceeding importance of making no mistake in the selection of the 
man, if such an office should be created. From the nature of 
the case, the value of such a Superintendent depends much upon 


the time he continues in his place.” 
2 
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The Committee who made this Report had under their care 
5,335 scholars and 108 teachers: we have now 7,379 scholars and 
171 teachers. There undoubtedly was a time -when the schools 
did well with only the supervision of the Committee; but that 
time must have been when the city contained less than half the 
present number of inhabitants, and a population of different 
character from the present one. Even during the years when 
Cambridge had a small Committee of very able men, earnest in 
their work, our Primary Schools had become a disgrace to the 
city. Weall remember the excitement occasioned some eight 
years since, by a description of some of the school-houses of 
this city, written by a member of the School Committee of that 
day, published in an educational journal, and copied into many 
of the leading papers of the country. 

A review of the last six years in the history of our Primary 
Schools will demonstrate the peculiar value of professional 
superintendence. Six years ago the accommodations in a major- 
ity of the buildings were wretchedly insufficient. A proper 
grading of the schools was impossible, from the fact that the 
city had but one or two buildings fitted to the purpose. The 
persistence of a Superintendent more than any thing else has at 
last secured proper school accommodations, and the improve- 
ment of the Primary Schools has followed almost as a matter of 
course. 

The course of instruction has been very materially changed, 
and in many respects enlarged, and yet the age of admission to 
the Grammar Schools has been reduced from eleven years to 
below ten. The primary scholars now enter these schools better 
prepared than formerly. They are not overworked. The 
methods of teaching used are more attractive. The selection 
of teachers has been made with greater care and better judg- 
ment. We believe that our Primary Schools will now bear 
comparison with any in the State, and they are constantly 
improving. 

“Lastly, the School Committee are themselves in constant need 
of the influence of a man with a better knowledge of the detail 
work of every school in the city than a Committee-man can 
possibly have without the sacrifice of all other occupation; a 
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man familiar with the best works of other places, and with the 
whole range of school work so fixed in his mind that every cir- 
cumstance, arrangement, or effort shall be made to take its 
appropriate place in the system. 


ISAAC BRADFORD, Chairman ex officio. 
HENRY P. WALCOTT, 
ALEXANDER McKENZIE, 

ANDREW P. PEABODY, 

EDWARD R. COGSWELL, 

HENRY HINCKLEY, 

WILLIAM §. KARR, 

SAMUEL W. McDANIEL, School 
GEORGE A. COBURN, Commrasitite 
WILLIAM A. MUNROE, 

GEORGE R. LEAVITT, 

GEORGE E. McNEILL, 

PHILIP R. AMMIDON, 

WILLIAM S. APSEY, 


TABULAR 


OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Name of School. 


JANUARY 1, 1874.07 


VIEW 


OF CAMBRIDGE, 


Teachers. 


High School, 


Allston Grammar, 


Harvard 


Putnam 


39 


” 


Lyman R. Williston 
William F. Bradbury . 
John Orne, Jr : 
Theodore P. Adams 
Solon F. Whitney . 
Mary F. Peirce . 
Emma A. Scudder . 


Elizabeth M. Fessenden 


Hannah Gleason 
Augusta L. Brigham . 
Olive E. Fairbanks 
Benjamin W. Roberts 
Lizzie B. Winnett . 
Emma F. King . 
Isabel E. Billman . 
Lucia E. Whiting . 
Susan H. Ricker 
Sarah J. Hinckley . 
Hattie E. Keith . : 
Georgie M. Barbour . 
Emma E. Perkins . 
Emily R. Pitkin 
Emma A. Hopkins . 
Charlotte B. Young 
Aaron B. Magoun . 
H. Augusta Dodge 
Ada H. Wellington 
Mary E. Wyeth. 
Lydia 8. King 

Susan F. Athearn . 


Margaret B. Wellington 4 


Margaret R. Hodgkins 
Annie M. Leland 
Susan E. Merrill 
Emily F. Damon 
Sarah E. Golden 
Sarah E. Hearsey . 
Klien Merrick 
Sarah Kk. Dyer . 
Francis Cogswell 
Sarah M. Burnham 
Anna B. Josselyn . 
Maria: E. Spare . 
Minnie E. Metcalf . 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1874. 


578 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


13 


Name of School. Teachers. Jan. 1, 1874. 
Putnam Grammar, | Ella R. Grieves. . ... . 700 [fao2w 
Addie Stone . . 


Charlotte A. Brown 
Eliza M. Hussey 
Shepard re Daniel B. Wheeler 
John Wilson . ; 
EmmaM. Taylor . 
Sara J. French . 
Mary C. Cook . 
H. Estelle Varney . 
Sarah A. Rand . 
Julia H. Osgood 
Henrietta F. Harris 
Harriet L. Hayward . 
Thorndike __,, Ruel H. Fletcher 
Anna W. Averill 
Eunice B. Dyer. 
Martha A. Martin . 
Ella W. Clark . 
Ruth H. Faxon . 
Mary A. Willis 
Mary E. Nason . 
Ellen N. Parker . 
: Fanny Allen. . 
Washington _,, Daniel Mansfield 
Lucy A. Downing . 
Adeline M. Ireson . 
. Abby M. Webb. . 
Adelaide A. Keith. 
Adelaide A. Keeler 
Emma F. Veazie 
J. Abbie Hodgkins 
Dora Puffer . 
Adelia Dunham. 
Hattie T. Neally 
Ada E. Doe. . 
Webster ys John D. Billings if 
Eliza K. Brackett... . 
Louise C. D. Harlow . 
Gertrude A. Hyde. 
Esther F. Hannum 
Eliza E. Williams . 
Hattie E. Warfield 
Nellie I. Crafts . 
Emma J. Hale . 
Lucy E. Davis . 
Susan B. Holmes 
Charlotte M. Chase 
May E. Towle 
Boardman Primary,| Mary F. Emerson . 
Mary F. Stewart 
Mary Agnes Lewis 
Sarah E. Stewart . 
Ada W. Baker . 
Fanny A. Cooke 


412 


— 496 


552 


No. of Scholars, 


14 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. 


Boardman Primary,} Nettie Sargent . 


Bridge 


City 
Dana 


Dunster 


Felton 
Gannett 


Gore 


Harvard 


Holmes 


Mason 


Otis 


Putnam 
Quincy 


Reed 


Sargent 


_Mary A. Brown . 


Teachers. Salary. 

: 700 

Augusta L. Balch . 700 
Elizabeth E. Dallinger 700 
Emily C. Dallinger 700 
Etta S. Adams . 700 
Abby A. Lewis. 700 
Maria F. Williams , 700 
Sarah B. Waitt . 700 
Susan E. Wyeth 700 
Mary E. Smallidge 700 
M. Louise Akerman 500 
Juliet F. Sumner 700 
Ella L. Lynes 700 
Lizzie C. Capen. 600 
Georgiana L. Backus . 500 
Sarah Cutler 500 
Sarah J. A. Davis . 700 
Lucy C. Wyeth. 700 
Annie F. Harding . 700 
Estelle J. French 700 
Anna M. Jones. . 500 
Harriet A. Butler . 700 
Frances E. Pendexter 700 
Carrie F. Noyes 700 
Alice J. Winward . 700 
Martha J. Avery 700 
Emma R. Knights . 700 
Mary E. Hartwell . 700 
Addie M. Bettinson 600 
Ellen A. Cheney 700 
Helen M. Kelley 700 
Marianne M. Webb 700 
Eunice W. Field 700 
Mary L. Bullard 700 
Louisa G. Matchett 500 
M. Lizzie Evans 700 
Martha E. Deane . 700 
Abby S. Taylor 700 
Lydia A. Whitcher 700 
Susan M. Pendexter . 700 
Martha H. Butler . 700 
Ellen N. Pike 700 
| Luvia Goodnow . 700 
Annie Knapp 700 
Agnes Cox . 700 
Nellie F. Ball 600 
Charlotte E. Jewell 700 
Talulah G. death a ig 500 
Lucy 'T. Sawyer 700 
Evelyn A. Sawyer. 700 
Martha C. Dickman 700 
Elizabeth A. Tower 700 
Anna M. Harrod 700 
Frances J. Harrod . 700 
500 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1874. 


159 


222 


228 


432 


170 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. Pee Pacer a 
a : 
Sargent Primary, | M. Elizabeth Dickson 500 
Willard a Mary Ann Tarbell. 700 417 
Mary E. Sawyer 700 
Anna 8. Lamson 700 
Susan M. Cochrane 700 
Kate M. Lowell. 700 
Fanny E. Cooke 700 
Amelia Wright . 700 
H. Flora Hannum . 700 
Wyman fe Fanny E. M. Dennis . 700 133 
Charlotte A. Ewell 700 ey 
Letitia M. Dennis . 500 tJ 
Training School, Anna C. Sullivan . 1,000 158 
Ella C. Whitney 800 
M. Etta Arkerson . 800 
Emma B. Alley FOO fe e 
TEACHER OF Srinaine,— Nathan Lincoln $2,500 
TEACHER OF PENMANSHIP, — Alvah C. Smith. 1,000 
SUMMARY. 
Number of Pupils in High School ~ OVeoo 
f 3s os 3S g):«<GYammar Schools . 8,420 
si ulsyse 1. Friary Schools . 8,594 
7,379 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School , BiB, (OOS ds sa oss : 
Grammar Schools ° . POO oe ane st 
Primary Fs BO-DOO ves PITA aa he 
Music 2,000 

$148,600 


Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1874 
Jan. 1, 1873 


” ” ” ” ” ”» 


Increase during the past year 


” 


Increase of pupils, 1860 
1861 


1862 
18638 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 


Number of Schools . 
Teachers 


” ” 


” ”? 


for each pupil, $51.23 
i 20.58 
14.61 


$19.46 


. 1,319 
eft neo 


246 


” ) 


” 
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OF 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge : — 


GENTLEMEN,— As my active connection with the schools 
closed with the month of September, it certainly will not be 
expected that I shall make an extended Report to your Board at 
this time. Indeed, I shall attempt but little more than to arrange 
a few statistics gathered from the annual returns and from other 
sources, and then briefly to suggest one or two topics that seem 
to me to be of importance. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 831, 18738. 


I. POPULATION. 


Population of the city (estimated). © <c.... “an, oe ap auli ee Us UUD 
Number of children in the city between five and 
fifteen years of age, May 1,1873 ... . . 8,483 
Momber May) 1.1872 0 ee eens BoueeeaoE 
Increase.for the yoar. <1... sues os we eee 


II. SCHOOLS. 


1 High School. 
7 Grammar Schools. 
19 Primary Schools. 
6 Evening Schools. 
Whole number of Day and Evening Schools . . . . .. . 33 


REPORT 


COMMITTTEH ON SALARIES. 


At the meeting of the Board, held Sept. 8, 1874, the following order, offered by Mr. Pruscorr, 
was adopted : 


** Ordered, That the report of the Committee on Salaries be recommitted with instructions to 
print the Schedule of Salaries, with such amendments as may be offered to the committee, and be 
specially assigned for the next meeting of the Board at eight and one-half o’clock.” 


The Committee on Salaries have again considered their report, and the several amendments 
referred to them, and herewith respectfully submit a Schedule of Salaries, with amendments and 


explanations. 


SA ete he Debio TU CPO RS, 


For the School Year ending Sept. 1874, with amendments proposed for the year ending Sept. 1875. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH Hicu Scuoots.{ 


Head-Master, 
*Masters, . 
*Sub- Master, ; 
+Ushers in Latin School, 
Instructor in Military Drill, 
Teacher of French in the Latin School, : 
Saat a < ‘¢ English High School, 
Assistant Instructor in Drawing, English High School, 


First Year. 


$3,500 
2,600 
2,000 


Seeond and 


Changes proposed by 


ee see Com. on Salaries. 
Years. 
lst year. | 2d and sub. 
$4,000 
3,000 $2,800 $3,200 
2,400 2,200 2,600 
1,700 2, 000 
1,200 
600 
1,700 1,800 
800 


Girxts’ Hicn Scioou. 


Head- Master, 
Head-Master’s 1st Head- Assistant, 
ee od 

Head-Assistants, . : ; 
Assistants, " : 4 
Teacher of Chemistry, : 

Hy Drawing, 

M French, 

rf German, ; : ‘ : ; ‘ 
Assistant in Laboratory, : ; ; ; : : . 


First Year. 


$3,500 


! 


Second and 


subsequent 
Years. 


$4,000 
2,000 
1,500 
1,200 
1,000 
1,500 
800 
750 
750 
500 


Changes proposed by 
Com. on Salaries. 


Ist year. | 2d and sub. 


a enna 


NormMAL SCHOOL. 


ES SS 


Head- Master, 
Head-Assistant, ; ‘ ; . ‘ ; 
Assistants, ; 4 ; ; b j 


Roxspury Hicu ScHoo.. 


Head-Master, . F : ‘ 
lst Head-Assistant to Head- Master, 4 : 5 
tT abe : : i 
Assistants, ; ; 4 : : 
Teacher of French, 4 

re Drawing, 

3 German, 


First Year. 


First Year. 


$3,500 


Second and 
subsequent 
Years. 


Second and 


subsequent 
Years. 


$4,000 
1,800 


1,000 
500 
700 
500 


ST 


Changes proposed by 
Com. on Salaries. 


lst year. /2d and sub. 


Changes proposed by 
Com. on Salaries. 


lst year. | 2d and sub. 


$1,500 $1,500 pdition) 


a 


DorcuEestTEeR HicgH ScHOoOL. 


Head- Master, ‘ F ; : : 

Head-Assistant, ‘ és ; ; 

Assistants, ; ‘ . ; . 

Teacher of French, : ‘ p ; : , 
=i German, 


First Year. 


$3,500 


Second and 
subsequent 
Years. 


$4,000 
1,500 
1,000 
700 
600 


Changes proposed by 
Com. on Salaries. 


Ist year. | 2d and sub. 


$1,800 


SALARIES OF THE INSTRUCTORS.—Continued. 


Changes proposed by 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. GBniicnl Galaciak 


Masters, first year, $2,600; subsequently, . ‘ : é : , : : $3,200 per phe $2,800, Ist year. 
Sub-Masters, first year, $2,200; papaya e ey : : ; 7 ; : 2,600 

Ushers, $1,700; subsequently, . , : : : : ; , 2,000° °* - 
Principal of the Dudley School, ; ‘ : ‘ 2,0 ** Of 
Head-Assistants, in Master’s room, or teaching ‘the first class, : ; ‘ ‘ 1,2“ “ 
Head- Assistants, in other rooms, ; : , 850 ¢* ‘“s 
Assistants, first year, $600; second year, $700; subsequently, : : ‘ : 860° SS vig 
General Supervisor of Drawing, . z : : 3,300 ° + 
Instructors in Drawing, , : : : : : : ; P é 2,50 ** a 
Teacher of Drawing in Dorchester, : F 1, (oo: a 
General Supervisor of Music and teacher of Music in n the High Schools, é 3.300 ** 2 
Director and teacher of Music in the Grammar Schools, — first and second classes, 3,0Gia ** 
Director of Music in the Grammar Schools, — third, fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, 83,000 ** bs 
Assistant teacher of Music, . , J : , , ‘ F 2. OG ** ep 
Superintendent of Vocal and Physical Culture, : 2,500 for 6 mo’s. 
Teacher of Sewing $87.50 per annum for each whole division of the four th, fifth 


and sixth classes taught. Hzception: Teacher of Sewing in the Winthrop 
School, $800; in Dorchester, and in the Bowditch School, $700 per annum. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Teachers, first year, $600; second year, $700; subsequently, . " ; f 800° rk 
Director of Music, . : 3 ‘ ; 3 : ; ? P : 3,000 ‘* =A 


Scuoort FoR Dear Mores. 
Principal, $1,200; lassistant, $900; 3 assistants, each, first year, $700 ; subsequently, SGo .*$ ae 


KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL. 


Assistant, first year, $600; second year. $700: suhsequently, — . ; ; : SGg) «* a 
CHARLESTOWN. Changes proposed by 
Com. on Salaries. 
Principal of the High School, $3,500 Ist year, . : : ‘ : : é Sass6 4,000 
Master of the English department, winiroum, : , ; ; ; : ; BC00” 2,800 
Sub-Master, : 4 ; : : - : 200 ~ 2,200 
Head- Assistant and second Assistant, each, . ; 5 ; ; : ; 1,200 
Assistants, . A : 1,000 
Principals of the Grammar Schools, $2, 600 first year; ‘subsequently, : : 3,200 
Sub- Masters, $2,200 first year, . z ; 2.200 2,600 
Head-Assistants in Master’s room, or teaching first class, 1,000 1,200 
Assistants, and Primary teachers, first year, $600; second yeur, $700; : subsequently : 800 
Teacher of Music, : : : 1,200 
**Tcacher of Drawing, also to give instruction in ‘High School hereafter, , 2,000 2,500 
§Teacher of French, . ; ; . ; ‘ , ‘ : : P 600 (new position) 
WEST ROXBURY. Changes proposed by 
Com. on Salaries. 
Principal of theHigh School, minimum, , F ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ $3,500 
Male Assistant, , ‘ : : : ‘ ‘ ; 2,000 $2,200 
Assistants, : F é ‘ ‘ ‘ : , 1,000 
Principals of Grammar Schools, minimum, : 2,600 2,300 
Assistants, and Primary teachers, first Lenk ae second year, $700; subsequently 800 
Teacher of Music, . ‘ : : : : F 1,200 
BRIGHTON. Changes proposed by 
Com. on Salaries. 
Principal of the High School, é ‘ . ‘ : : , A ‘ $2,600 2,800 
Assistants in the High School, . . ‘ ° . : ° ; . . 1,000 
Teacher of the French language, , ‘ : : : ; ‘ ‘ F 250 
Principals of the Grammar Schools, , 2,600 2,800 


Assistants, and Primary teachers, first year, $600; : second: year, $700 ; subsequently, 800 


* Mr. Reynoups offered the following amendment, which was adopted. Minutes, Page 118. 


‘¢ That the salaries of Masters, Sub-Masters and Ushers in the Latin School be the same as the 
salaries of teachers of corresponding grades in the Grammar Schools.” 


The Committee on Salaries report this amendment in the Schedule. 


+ The position of Usber in the Latin Schoo] has been established by vote of the Board. Minutes, 
pages 82 and 89. 


tt Established by the Board, Minutes, page 73. 

§ Established by the Board, Minutes, page 81. 

** The Committee on Salaries report that the following amendment, submitted by Mr. Parker, 
ought to pass: 


‘¢' That the salary of the teacher of Drawing in Charlestown be the same as the salary of the cor- 
responding teacher in the city proper, $2,500.” 


t The Committee on Salaries report that the following amendment submitted by Mr. ALLEN, of 
Ward 1, ought to pass, and the proposed change is included in the Schedule : 


‘That the salaries of the Masters and Sub-Masters in the English High School be the same as of 
the Masters and Sub-Masters in the Grammar Schools.” 


The Committee on Salaries report that the following amendments, submitted as below, ought not 
to be adopted: 

By Mr. ALLEN, of Ward 1: 

‘* That the salary of the Head-Assistants in the Grammar Schools be $900 instead of $850.” 

By Mr. KNrEeLAnpD: - 

‘¢' That the salary of the Master’s Assistants be $1,000 per annum ; of the Head-Assistants, $900.” 

By Mr. Rreyno.ps: | 

‘¢ That the salary of the Head-Master of the English High School and that of the Head-Master of 
the Girls’ High School, be, for the first year, four thousand dollars; with an increase of one hundred 
dollars in each succeeding year of continuous service for ten years.” 

By Mr. Aten, of Ward 14: 

‘«That the salary of the Head-Master of the Roxbury High School be the same as is proposed 
above for the Head-Masters of the English High and Girls’ High Schools.” 

The Committee ask further time for the consideration of the following : 

By Mr. Bennerr: 

‘¢That Miss Anniz J. Georan, the Head-Assistant in the Brighton High School, receive a salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars per annum, the same to date from Jan. 1, 1874.” 


For the Committee on Salaries, 


J. COFFIN JONES BROWN, CyarrMan. 
October 13, 1874. | 
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iI. SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


For the High School 
For the Grammar Schools 
For the Primary Schools. . . . « 


IV. TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in High School 
Male teachers, 5; female teachers, 6. 
Increase for the year . 
Number of teachers in ecceghe einaes 
Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 76. 
Increase for the year Seer ore 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools 
Increase for the year se 
Number of teachers in Hoenig Sina : 
Male teachers, 6; female teachers, 16. 
Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including teachers 
of Music and Penmanship 


V. PUPILS. 


Whole number of pupils registered in the ca Schools during 
the year . : 

Average whole number of avila berrane to the Da Sohicols 
during the year ad} ashy Re tubtey ie paseo A 

Ratio of the average number of inl belonging to the Soneate 
to the school population . 

Average daily attendance of pupils in all che Day Bongos 

Average per cent. of attendance in all the Day Schools 

Average whole number of pupils belonging to the High School 

Average daily attendance in High School 

Per cent. of attendance in High School 

Average whole number of pupils belonging to Grattan Senesld 

Average daily attendance of pupils in Grammar Schools . 

Per cent. of attendance in Grammar Schools 

Average whole number of pupils belonging to Primary Sahodls 

Average daily attendance in Primary Schools 

Per cent. of attendance in Primary Schools . 

Whole number of pupils belonging to Evening Schools 

Average attendance in Evening Schools 


Number of pupils admitted to Grammar Schools, Hae 1873 
3 


17 


172 


9,013 
6,688 


.788 
6,073 
90.8 
330 
315 
95.3 
3,034 
2,782 
91.7 
3,314 
2,976 
89.8 
297 
197 
781 
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Number of pupils graduated from Grammar Schools. . . . 156 
Number of pupils admitted to High School . . . . . 149 
Number of pupils graduated from High School. . . . . . 35 
Py Holasnniperwiattivate schools.) 8 24.8. ee aS 16 


Niumberotepupisan Private Sthools’\.°..°..;.. 2 . « = 605 


VI. FINANCES. 


Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1873 $62,421,215.00 


Cost of instruction in the Public Schools . . . . . 142,700.40 
Care and repairs of school-houses . . Le 45,790.38 
Amount expended for new school-houses snd aitarationg 28,337.50 
UGCL atv en LICE CUOOIS MERA Gtr clei tei tcl evn kgs) ot ate 2,053.08 
Incidental expenses for school purposes . ... . 309.78 
Total expenditures for all school purposes. . : 219,151.14 


Deducting the receipts for the School Fund, $1, 682. 35, 
and the receipts from the Hopkins Fund, $931.69, 


actual expenses for school purposes . . : 216,537.10 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuadion. 
DEBUT Mia Wis yetine fee ek cnn ks Mee aliee .00346 


The year now closing will compare favorably with preceding 
ones as regards the work of the public schools. While perfec- 
tion may not have been attained in any direction, and probably 
has not been, still it 1s true that good, honest work has been 
done, and that the schools are worthy of the hearty support and 
confidence of the people. 

The changes which have occurred during the year are well 
known to each member of your Board, and hence it would be 
superfluous to recall them here. And yet I shall allude to one 
or two matters for the sake of suggesting certain principles 
which, as it seems to me, should guide the Committee in their 
management of the schools hereafter. 

In the first place, then, it is well to remember that the most 
important work which the Committee have been called upon to 
perform has been the selection of teachers. If the schools are 
better to-day than they were one year ago, it is mainly due to 
the fact that well-qualified teachers have been chosen to fill the 
vacancies as they have occurred. If the schools, on the other 
hand, are inferior now to what they were at the beginning of 
the year, this also may be traced as a direct cause to the teachers 
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who have been appointed. The readiest means of improving 
the schools is found in selecting good teachers; and no surer 
way of injuring them has been discovered than by placing the 
children in the hands of those who lack the important qualifica- 
tions of a wise and judicious instructor. My own opinion is that 
the appointments which have been made have, in nearly every 
case, proved satisfactory, and that much real strength has been 
added to the corps of instructors. Nor has this been, in any 
sense, a slight matter. There have been thirty teachers ap- 
pointed to various permanent positions in the city. Of these 
twenty have been employed in the Grammar Schools, and 
ten in the Primary Department. The principle upon which the 
Committee have acted seems to me to be this: to select resi- 
dents of Cambridge, graduates of our own schools, whenever 
they felt that these possessed the necessary qualifications, that is, 
to give them a preference over others of equal ability. Hence 
it is that for all the positions in the Primary Schools, those 
educated in our Training School, or others who were residents 
of Cambridge, but not graduates of the Training School, have 
been taken; and, in addition to these, some appointments have 
been made in the Grammar Schools from the same number. But 
the balance of the appointments has been of teachers from else- 
where, and, in general, of those who were supposed to have 
had successful experience. Representatives of the different 
State Normal Schools have been chosen; and these have well 
illustrated the advantage of thorough training for the work of 
teaching. And now how shall vacancies as they occur from time 
to time be filled? I answer, as they have been during the past 
few years. Our Training School is doing a splendid work in 
qualifying the graduates of the High School for positions in the 
schools; and those who avail themselves of its privileges, and 
show that they have the ability to teach, will, in.the future as in 
the past, be sure of work to do. But it would be a great mis- 
take to suppose that the wants of the schools can be met in this 
way. The last class at the Training School graduated twelve 
members, and this may safely be assumed to be an average class. 
There will not be more than about this number each year who 
will leave the High School with the intention of teaching. Now, 
for three years we have averaged not less than thirty appoint- 
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ments each year; and there is no reason to suppose that the 
number will be less hereafter. We shall then be obliged to seek 
teachers from other cities and towns; and I can only express the 
hope that those having the schools in charge will not under- 
value the importance of selecting only those who are qualified 
for the important work of moulding the minds and characters of 
the children of this city. Neither residence, personal needs, 
nor influential friends will supply the lack of actual fitness; 
although it is not always easy to convince either applicants or 
their friends of the truth of this statement. My own position 
in the matter of appointments has been to regard our own grad- 
uates as preferred candidates, and, first of all, to urge their 
claims faithfully so far as I could satisfy myself that they were 
worthy of the positions which they sought, and no farther. | 
That I have often erred in my estimate of the merits of those 
whose claims were considered, [ am not so foolish as to deny. 

I cannot forbear expressing my satisfaction in being able to 
say that most important improvements have been made in the 
school accommodations during the year. Three large school- 
houses, the Shepard, the Allston, and the Webster, have been 
thoroughly remodelled; and now, instead of being a disgrace to 
the City, they are well adapted to the wants of the schools. By 
these changes considerable additional room has been gained. 
Especially is this true in the case of the Shepard, the building 
having been so enlarged that it will meet the needs of the dis- 
trict for several years. The City is to be congratulated upon 
the fact that the various city governments for the last few years 
have appreciated the importance of giving to the schools com- 
fortable and convenient quarters. 

The day of ill-lighted and damp halls and vestries, or of 
school-rooms but little better, into which from one hundred to 
two hundred pupils could be crowded, has probably passed 
away; and we have now accepted the sound policy of having 
plain, substantial school-houses, which shall be well lighted, well 
heated, and adapted to the purposes for which they are intended. 
For what has been done, not only during the past year, but in 
former years, the thanks of every friend of the schools are due 
to those members of the City Council who have especially 
interested themselves in the good work. 
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You will doubtless at an early day call the attention of the 
proper authorities to certain wants now existing. 

The annual increase of pupils is from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred and fifty, an increase that will necessitate 
the erection on an average of one school-house each year. At 
present, additional accommodations in the Primary department 
are needed in Ward One, in the vicinity of North Avenue. 
But as this is a matter which has been discussed more than 
once in former Reports, and as it commended itself to the favor- 
able notice of the last City Council, it need not be dwelt upon 
at this time. | 

There is another section of the city where the need of en- 
‘larged accommodations is not less imperative. I refer to that 
portion of Ward Two lying north of Hampshire Street and 
extending towards East Cambridge. The Allston and Harvard 
Schools report an aggregate of twelve hundred and thirteen 
pupils as belonging to them on the first of January. In addition 
to these a large number of children are obliged to cross the 
railroad to reach the Grammar School in Ward Three, to 
which they are now compelled to go. Besides, the Primary 
Schools in the vicinity have all been crowded, and to such an 
extent that early in the year one class of children was placed 
in a hall on Cambridge Street, where it still remains. I can 
come to no conclusion except that we need a school-house in 
the vicinity of Cambridge Street, and I believe the need to be 
very pressing. 

I trust it will not be forgotten that we still have two school- 
houses which ought to be improved, viz., the Sargent and the 
Felton; the latter of which is a large brick structure known as 
the “ Old High School-house.” Each of these has large and ill- 
arranged rooms, and each could be made convenient and com- 
fortable. The remodelling of the Sargent was ordered by the 
last City Council; but, as the appropriation was not sufficient to 
cover the expense of the change, the work was deferred. 

An attempt was made at the beginning of the year to intro- 
duce some system by which the care of the school-houses might 
be more satisfactory. To this end certain rules for the govern- 
ment of the janitors were drawn up and submitted to them 
before they entered upon their engagement with the City. On 
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. 


the whole, there is much less of which to complain in this direc- _ 
tion than heretofore, with a corresponding gain to the comfort 
and success of the schools. 

In this connection it is pleasant to be able to record the fact 
that after much discussion of the subject, it remained for the 
City Council of 1873 to provide each of the Grammar Schools 
with a first-class piano-forte. 

When the last Report was submitted, it was earnestly hoped 
that some change would be made at an early day by which chil- 
dren sentenced for truancy would have suitable quarters. It is 
needless to say that nothing has been done, and that the matter 
stands precisely as it did one year ago. I have no desire to 
recommend impracticable schemes; but knowing as I do that all 
-who have given attention to the subject agree that the Alms- 
house, as at present arranged, is not a suitable place for these 
children, I must again urge upon your Board the importance 
of calling the attention of the City Council to the subject. 

It is not for me to say whether the Almshouse can or cannot 
be rearranged; but I cannot doubt that some plan can be de- 
vised by which children guilty only of truancy shall be spared 
the contaminating influences of association with those who have 
become adepts in crime. The fact, also, that under present 
arrangements truants can readily escape from the Almshouse is 
important, but has been fully discussed on former occasions, and 
hence can be omitted now. I should not allude to this subject 
at this time, did I not feel sure that many of the past and present 
members of the Board of Overseers, as well as others, fully con- 
cur with me in thinking that the present evils are great, and that 
they can be corrected. 

There is a subject connected with this which I deem worthy 
of the attention of the next Board. There are in the different 
sections of the city a certain number of children of school age 
who are not truants, and are not guilty of offences for which 
they should be sent to any penal institution; and yet, because 
of their defiance of authority and for other causes, they are 
frequently suspended from school. Is it not an important ques- 
tion how far the interests of the mass of pupils should be 
allowed to suffer through the fault of the few who accomplish 
almost nothing for themselves, but whose influence is wholly bad 
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upon the school of which they are nominal members? The 
question I propose is this: Is it expedient to organize one or 
more ungraded schools in which this class of children shall be 
taught, and which they shall be required to attend, instead of 
allowing them to divide their time, as now, between the school 
and the street, with positive harm, both to themselves and to 
the school which is unfortunate enough to claim them as mem- 
bers? It may be found that there would be practical difficul- 
ties in carrying out a plan of this kind, but I believe the subject 
at least worthy of consideration. 

At the last session of the Legislature an Act was passed 
authorizing cities and towns to furnish pupils in the public 
schools with text-books. Iam by no means sure that it would 
be wise for us to take advantage of this Act to the full extent 
of furnishing all the pupils with books at the expense of the 
City, although in some cities, where the plan has been tried, 
there is apparently much enthusiasm in regard to it. But, how- 
ever this may be, I have long thought there would be positive 
advantages in furnishing pupils at the public expense with 
whatever stationery they need for their school work. I am 
satisfied that the present plan of furnishing paper, pens, &c., is 
annoying both to parents and teachers, and unsatisfactory to all 
concerned. 

I have no definite plan to propose for carrying out this sug- 
gestion, but trust that it may receive the attention of the 
Board. 

As was mentioned in the last Report, the plan has been 
adopted of conferring diplomas upon those pupils who complete 
the prescribed course of study in the Grammar Schools. Of 
course it is too early to judge of the effect of this upon this 
grade of our schools, and yet the result cannot be doubtful. It 
will be the means of inducing a certain percentage of scholars 
to finish the course who would otherwise fail to do so; and that 
this is a desirable result cannot be questioned. The present 
first classes are unusually large, and thus far but few members 
have withdrawn from them since the beginning of the year. 
This is as it should be. 

There are certain facts connected with the statistics for the 
last few years that are suggestive, and especially so as showing 
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the relative position held by the different grades, and the growth 
of each. In 1868, the number of pupils belonging to the 
schools was 5,864; the number now is 7,379. This is an in- 
crease of a fraction less than twenty-six per cent. ‘The increase 
in the High School is precisely the same as that of all the 
schools, or a trifle less than twenty-six per cent. The number 
in the Primary Schools in 1868 was 3,025; now it is 3,594, or 
an increase of but eighteen per cent. The number in the Gram- 
mar department in 1868 was 2,549; now it is 3,420, or an 
increase of a fraction less than thirty-four per cent. 

The greater increase in the Grammar Schools is partly ac- 
counted for by the fact that, owing to a change in the course of 
study in the Primary Schools, less time is consumed in that 
grade than formerly, so that pupils enter the Grammar Schools 
younger than before; and, as might naturally be expected, 
being younger when they enter, they are less likely to drop out 
early in the course. The tendency which is thus indicated 
seems to me to be in the right direction; for we ought to use 
all reasonable means to induce pupils at least to complete the 
work of the Grammar Schools. 

In closing this my last Report to your Board, I cannot forbear 
expressing my appreciation of the kindness and consideration 
which I have at all times received at your hands. It is worthy 
of remembrance and of record, that during a period of nearly 
six years no single incident has occurred tending in the slight- 
est degree to mar the harmony which has at all times existed. 

And now I withdraw from the work which I have so imper- 
fectly begun ; but in so doing I shall not cease to cherish a deep 
interest in the public schools of this city.. I have confidence 
in the schools, and in our general system of public school edu- 
cation; and if hereafter the one or the other shall be assailed 
either openly or covertly, from any quarter, I cannot doubt that 
such attacks will meet at the hands of this community with a 
merited condemnation. 


Respectfully submitted. 
EK. B. HALE. 
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APPENDIX. 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSIONS TO GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


PCE OL mre he a. Hie ale 8 and 9 

CVA er Wk cca te 6. § 12 and 10 
TTF) De oT nee ee | 7 and 6 

OSTA ee err 4 from 13 
EAOGIEME Ss Sec 6 o 12from2l }. 
Pisitners aires sii bee 6 from 15 
RVitseniOtte (dec em cis. 8 times 6 
PMCID DBT Toyil 2 by tei li sad cie 7 times 12 
TEP Se TE be ora 3 times 9 

IGA RUEG Rais). Seuss ak 11 times 10. 
Ung SAA eae 3 in 27 

Wives fee 00 Ee Oe 8 in 72 

BRI MO LOTEE o> “ey av te 9 in 54 

LS 9 Ot Es eS 4 in 24 
NP craic iiss ve be 12 and 7 and 8. 
blah dW bee sepaeane oceania Reinet 6 and 11 and 9. 
Bick ies ae tes 8 and 6less3 . 


Harry, had 50 cents; he bought 9 oranges at 4 cents each, and a book 
for 10 cents. How much has he left? 

If sugar is worth 9 cents a pound, how many pounds can I buy for 63 
cents? 

When pencils are worth 6 cents each, what will 12 pencils cost? 

_ Add 9305, 98, 6057, and 784. 

From 7806 subtract 5284. 

Multiply 9864 by 9. 

Reading. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
SPELLING AND SENTENCE WRITING. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


.James will not visit his uncle before the first of August. On 
Thursday of next week his school will close, and then I shall be 
pleased to have you spend a week with him here. 


Write something about rivers. (The exercise not to exceed 
five lines. ) 


Heifer, crucify, stupefy, business, carriage, curtain, adieu, manceuvre, 
Tuesday, lettuce, cargoes, propels, bequeaths, pamphlet, sanguine, mar- 
tyr, foregoes, guinea, women, villain. 


FIFTH CLASS. 
CAMBRIDGE, June 28, 1873. 


Our friend will be here on Tuesday next, and will stay till 
Wednesday night. He will then leave for Washington, to spend 
the Fourth of July. After the sale of his house, he will sail at 
once, and we shall not hear from him again until he has crossed 
the sea. 


Write something about Boston. (The exercise not to exceed 
five lines.) 


College, surgeon, siege, quotient, porridge, discretion, physician, mos- 
quito, collision, filial, familiar, scholar, allegiance, emolument, exhaus- 
tion, sagacious, civilian, chandelier, valiant, scheme. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


CaMBRIDGE, Mass., June 26, 1878. 


Capt. A. L. WEstT: 

Deak Sir,—I wish to secure passage in the 
steamer ‘Ocean Queen,” which leaves New York on Tuesday 
next. If it is not too late, please reserve a state-room for me, 
and oblige, } 

Yours truly, 


(Pupiy’s NameE.) 
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Write an exercise of two or three lines about roses. 


Fugitive, hypocrite, scientific, acre, rheumatism, impulse, reconcile, 
turpentine, pitiable, perceptible, synagogue, sepulchre, acquiesce, cam- 
paign, discipline, successive, grotesque, rhinoceros, psalmody, requisite. 


THIRD CLASS. 


James Wilson, of Cambridge, has this day sold to Andrew B. 
Smith 3 barrels flour, at $12.50; 4 gallons molasses, at 80 cts. 
and 16 pounds sugar, at 123 cts. 

Make out the bill and receipt it. 


Write a sentence containing a noun in the possessive plural, 
a personal pronoun, and a transitive verb. 


Blamable, reversible, immensity, persevere, professor, wholesome, 
police, receivable, lacerate, discretion, dispose, despise, purpose, admit- 
tance, concurrence, slippery, berth (a sleeping-place), sealing (fastening 
with a seal), counsel (advice), dyeing (coloring). | 


SECOND CLASS. 


William Johnson buys a horse of Horace Wilkins, for which 
he gives his note for $350 on four months, with interest. 

Write the note, dating it to-day, and making it negotiable. 

Write a check on the Sugar River National Bank for $75.25 
in favor of James Booth, or bearer. 


Fungus, proselyte, academy, coffee, apocrypha, collateral, desperate, 
facetious, instalment, kerseymere, liquefy, liquidate, perceive, reprieve, 
indite (to compose), marshal (a high military officer), rein (part of a 
bridle), scene (a place), tacks (small nails), courtesy (an act of civility). 


GEOGRAPHY. 
SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Name three gulfs made by the Atlantic Ocean. Name two seas 
made by the Indian Ocean. 

2. Name three seas made by the Pacific Ocean. Name two bays 
made by the Atlantic Ocean. 
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3. Name three rivers in North America. Name two mountain chains 
in Europe. 

4, Name three cities in South America. Name two rivers in Asia. 

5. Name three cities in Europe. Name two islands in the Indian 
Ocean. 

6. Name three rivers in South America. Name the two cities buried 
by Vesuvius. 

7. Name four articles that grow in the East Indies. What is a cape? 

8. Is it hot or cold atthe north pole? At the equator? At the south 
pole? Ona mountain? What is meant by the imports of a country? 

9. Bound Europe. Is Europe larger or smaller than North America? 

10. Why do some rivers flow north while others flow south? What 

besides spices do we get from the East Indies? Draw a map or figure, 
so as to represent a bay and a cape. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


1. Name three cities in Italy. Name two rivers in Africa. 

2.. Where is Lima? Vera Cruz? Calcutta? Name two rivers that 
flow into the Arctic Ocean. 

3. How is Michigan situated? What is its capital? What State 
next to California on the east? Name two cities on the Ohio River. 

4. What can you say of the climate of North America? Mention 
some article that grows in the northern part; in the middle part; in the 
southern part. 

5. From what is sweet oil made, and from what country do we obtain 
it? Why should all sorts of steel things be made at Sheffield ? 

6. What waters must one pass through in sailing from London. to 
Rome? 

7. In what direction does the Volga flow? The Rhone? The Rhine? 
What large trees are found in Egypt? 

8. What States on the east bank of the Mississippi? Give their 
capitals. 

9. Name two places where diamonds are found. Where is copper 
found? From what is our burning gas made? Where do we obtain 
tar and turpentine ? 

10. Name two sources from which we obtain oil for burning. There 
are but few factories in the South; where is most of the cotton manu- 
factured? For what is Cambridge noted ? 
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FOURTH CLASS. 


1. Name five important cities situated on as many different rivers in 
the United States. 

2. Draw a map of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, locat- 
ing the West Indies. 

3. What is the character of the surface of the United States between 
the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains ? 

4. Where are Capes Race, Hatteras, Horn, Gallinas, and Flattery ? 

5. State for what Halifax, Chicago, New York, Washington, and 
Havana, are noted. 

6. Name two water-sheds of North America, and three of South 
America. 

7. Where is Sumatra? The Sandwich Islands? Sitka? Cape 
Breton? Jamaica? 

8. Locate Para, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, Callao, and Cayenne, and 
state separately the exports of each. 

9. Mention five trees, useful to man, that are found in the forests of 
the Amazon. 

10. Name two sections of the Western Continent in which silver is 
mined. Where are coal, iron, and building stone’ found? 


THIRD CLASS. 


. Draw an outline of Europe, and locate five mountain chains. 
. Locate also five rivers and five capital cities. 
. Name five sea-ports and five exports of Africa. 

4. To whom does Australia belong? Name the two largest cities, 
and the two leading occupations of the people. 

5. Which are the three most important countries of Asia? Name 
two exports of India. 

6. Describe the Japanese, and tell to what race they belong: 

7. Through what waters would a vessel pass in sailing from London 
to Mocha? 

8. Name five of the leading manufactures of the United States. 

9. Name five large rivers of New England, and locate five cities on 
them. 

10. Name four products of New England soil. What State is noted 
for the production of butter and cheese ? 


Go Ooh 
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SECOND CLASS. 


1. Draw a map of the New England States, locating five large rivers. 

2. Locate five cities on it, and tell for what each is noted. 

3. What waters connect Pittsburg with Philadelphia? What connect 
Philadelphia with Baltimore ? 

4. What are naval stores? In what State are they produced in 
large quantities ? 

5. Name five States situated wholly west of the Mississippi River. 
Give their capitals. 

6. Beginning at the north, name five cities on the Mississippi River, 
and state on which bank they are situated. 

7. What two States are wholly or partially separated by the Dela- 
ware River? ‘The Potomac? The Savannah? The Great Kanawha? 
The Wabash ? 

8. Name the capitals of all the States that border on the Mississippi. 

9. Name two lakes of Maine, one of New Hampshire, one of Ver- 
mont, and one of New York. 

10. Give the names of five important re ai along the Atlantic 
Coast. 


GRAMMAR. 
THIRD CLASS. 


1. Compare much, forth, old, fore, round. 

2. Tell the parts of speech in this sentence: Boys, in good schools, 
study. 

3. Use do in the imperative, with work for its object. 

4, Write the possessive plural of tomato, alley, ally, fox, car-load. 

5. Use Sarah in the third person, nominative case to a verb in the 
passive voice. 

6. Give the tense and voice of the verbs in the following: You might 
have been taught. He has eaten his breakfast. 

7. Decline the pronouns in the following: The trees have lost their 
leaves. The hats whose ribbons are broad belong to the girls. 

8. Define the following, and give an example of each: adverb ; tran- 
sitive verb; irregular verb; indicative mood; descriptive adjective. 

9. Give the future perfect, indicative, passive of slay in the first 
person, plural; also, the present perfect, indicative, active of lose in the 
third person, singular. 

10. Give the passive infinitives of write ; the active enrages of sweep. 
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SECOND CLASS. 


1. Of what is have the sign? shall? to? though ? being? did? to 
have? must have? ’s? having been? 

2. Give the construction of the italicized words: Do as Ido. Take 
what is right. Smith, the glazier, is a reliable workman. 

3. Write a sentence containing the comparative degree of bad ; another 
containing the comparative degree of badly. 

4, Write the possessive, singular and plural, of oftoman; novelty ; 
zero; goose; isthmus. 

5. Write a sentence containing a noun derived from brave, and a 
descriptive adjective ; one containing a proper noun, an adverb derived 
from brave, and an irregular verb. 

6. Make five sentences: in 1, use the present active participle of 
shoe ; in 2, the present passive participle of eat; in 3, the compound 
perfect passive participle of leave ; in 4, the present passive infinitive of 
awaken ; in 5, the perfect active infinitive of do. 

7. Write sentences, using the relative who in three different persons. 
One, using the relative that in the plural number, neuter gender. 

8. The book is stolen. — Give the remaining tenses of the same mood 
and voice. 

9. Correct the following: She, who you saw, is his sister. i see Him 
when he done it. Lay down. ‘This was the apostle’s pauls advice. . 

10. How many participles has an intransitive verb? The emphatic 
form is used in what moods and tenses? Write all the participles of 
cut. 


ARITHMETIC. 
SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Write in figures two hundred million twenty thousand and two; 
one million one thousand and one; sixteen thousand and ten; seventy- 
eight thousand and four ; four hundred million six thousand and sixty. 

2. Add 856,047 ; 134,380; 4,728; 74,562; 807; and 59,625. 

3. What is the difference between 882,654 and 97,365 ? 

4. How many are 9,802 « 8,006? 

5. A man sold a farm for 5,600 dollars, which was 540 dollars more 
than it cost him. What did it cost him? 

6. How many are 1,486 + 5,678 + 3,579 + 981 + 654 +- 7,890 
+ 9,876 + 1,357? 

5 
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7. 976,434 — 98,765 = how many? 
8. A merchant bought 54 pieces of cloth, each piece containing 39 
yards, and paid 5 dollars a yard. What did he give for the whole? 
9. How many are 6,724 & 5,481? 
10. A man sold goods to the amount of 1,264 dollars. He paid 248 | 
dollars for help, 362 dollars for groceries, and 278 dollars for other 
expenses. How much had he remaining? 


FIFTH CLASS. 


1. Write in figures one hundred million one hundred thousand and 
one hundred; eight hundred forty billion four million four hundred 
thousand and forty; ninety million nine thousand and nine hundred ; five 
hundred thousand and five ; sixty-five billion four million and six. 

2. Add 66,942; 48; 9,712; 87,425; 463; 7,432,987; and 814. 

3. What is the difference between 246,008,594 and 92,075,632 ? 

4. Divide 96,240 by 48. 

5. Multiply 9,460,735 by 800,700. 

6. A farmer sells 354 cords of wood at $4 a cord, and 37 tons of hay 
at $18.25 a ton; how much does he receive for the whole ? 

7. Divide 32,496,819 by 4,618. 

8. Multiply 5,634,238 by 856. 

9. Divide 72,864,532 by 8,700. 

10. Two men start from the same place and travel in the same direc- 
tion; one travels 56 miles, and the other 75 miles a day. How far 
apart will they be at the end of 43 days? 


FOURTH CLASS. 


1. What is the en common factor of 105, 224, and 182? 


- 
2. Reduce 75; to a simple fraction. 


+ $3 

3. If a man ‘cot 182 miles in one day, how far will he travel in 
23414 days? 

4. If 44 of a cargo of flour cost $665.50, what sum will pay for the 
whole ? 

5. From a piece of cloth containing 25} yds., I have sold 152 yds. to 
one man, and 4# yds. to another; how many yards have I left ? 

6. One-third of an estate was given to the sons, one-sixth to the 
daughters, and the remainder, $0,875, to the widow. What was the 
value of the estate ? 
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7. If I buy 224 bushels of corn at 54% cents per bushel, and sell it at 
611 cents per bushel, what do I gain? 

8. What is the sum of six hundred, and six hundredths; four hundred 
fifty-six thousand, and fifty-six thousandths ; two hundred seven, and 
fourteen millionths ? 

9. Multiply 47.01 by .047. 

10. Divide 783.5 by 6.25. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. What is the value of a pile of gravel 180 ft. long, 100 ft. wide, and 
6 ft. deep, at $.3874 per cubic yard? 

2. What will be the cost of a lot of land 28 rods square, at $.50 per 
square foot? 

3. How many yards of carpeting ? of a yard wide will be required to 
carpet a room 18 ft. long and 16 ft. wide? 

4. How many times will the large wheels of an engine turn round in 
going from Boston to Portland, a distance of 110 qlee supposing the 
wheels to be 12 ft. 6 inches in circumference ? 

5. There are eight cords in a pile of wood which is four feet wide and 
two feet high; how long is the pile? 

6. The difference in time between London and, San Francisco is 8 h. 
9m. 24 sec.; what is the difference in longitude ? 

7. What is the weight of five loads of salt, supposing each load to 
weigh 4 T. 1875 lbs. 11 oz. ? 

8. How many minutes in the present year ? 

9. If a man travels 30 miles in 9 hours, how far does he travel in 
one hour ? [Give the answer in miles, rods, yards, &c. | 

10. I have two hogsheads of wine, each containing 63 gals.; how many 
bottles, each holding 3 pints, will be required to contain it ? 


SECOND CLASS. 


. Reduce 4 and ,},5 to decimals, and find their sum. 
Divide 600 by .012, and multiply the quotient by .05. 
. Change 87 rds. 12 ft. to the decimal of a mile. 
. What cost 2 qts. 14 pts. of oil at $2.12 per gallon? 

5. If I borrow $397, 16 Dec. 29, 1871, what will be due June 30, 
1873, at 53%? 

6. What is the compound interest of $375.25 for 2 yrs. 4 m. 12 d. 
at 6 %? 

7. How long must $500 be on interest at 6 % to gain $120? 
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8. If wages are advanced from $20 to $24 a week, what % is gained ? 

9. Ihave given my note for $1,000, payable in 1 yr. 6m. 11 d. What 
is the present worth ? 

10. If by selling goods at 60 cents per lb., 25 % is gained, what is the 
cost ? 


EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOL. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. What is the greatest common divisor, and what the least common 
multiple of 2310 and 3150? 
._. oe 
2. Reduce to its simplest form (by cancellation) 3," 


3. Divide 0.00091471 by 9.48. Also divide five thousand by one ten- 
thousandth. 

4, How many yards of carpet seven-eighths of a yard wide will it 
take to cover a floor 18 feet long, 15 feet 6 inches wide ? 

5. Reduce 97 rods 12 feet 6 inches to the decimal of a mile. 

6. Find the avails of a note of $1,975 discounted at a bank for 60 
days, at 7,3, per cent. ?. 

7. If the interest of $2,500 is $112.50 for 6 months, what is the per 
cent. ? 

8... CamBripGE, Mass., July 7, 1867 

For value received I promised to pay James Tucker three thousand 
four hundred dollars on demand, with interest. 
$3,400. JOHN FLETCHER. 
Endorsements. — Sept. 18, 1869, $1,250. 
March 4, 1871, 150. 
What is due to day? 

9. If I buy a house for $1,750, which is 25 per cent. less than its real 
value, and sell it for 25 per cent. more than its real value, what shall I 
gain ? 

10. If 7 men can build a wall 40 feet long, 8 feet high, and 2 feet 
thick, in 384 days, working 9 hours a day, how many days will it take 
20 men to build a similar wall 48 feet long, 6 feet high, and 3 feet thick, 
if they work 8 hours each a day ? 

In place of No. 10 above, boys from the second class will take the 
following : — ; 

10a, Express 7.83456 square miles in the several denominations of 
square measure. 
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HISTORY. 
GIVE THE ANSWERS SO FAR AS POSSIBLE IN YOUR OWN LANGUAGE. 


1. What nations of Europe, besides the English, established colonies 
in North America? Where were the first settlements, and what States 
have grown from these settlements ? 

2. Why were New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Carolina, Georgia, 
so named ? 

3. For what are Fernando Cortez, Roger Williams, Cecil Calvert, 
Gen. Braddock, Gen. Montgomery, each to be remembered ? 

4. What religious sects sought refuge in this country, and what colonies 
were founded from religious motives ? 

5. Where was Acadia; by whom settled; in what war, and when 
transferred to the English, and the first and subsequent name of its 
principal settlement ? 

6. What wars in America growing out of disputes between England 
and France? What were the decisive events of the last two, and what 
was gained or lost as their result ? 

7. Give an account of Washington’s first public enterprise. 

8. What was the Stamp Act? Why did the colonies object to it? 
What two were strongest in opposition to them? How did the English 
government attempt to justify this and similar measures ? 

9. Give an account of Washington’s movements and the principal 
actions in which he took part from the time of his taking command of 
the army to the capture of Philadelphia. 

10. Give an account of the capture of Yorktown. Describe its situa- 
tion. What was its effect in England ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Which Continent extends farthest north? Which farthest south ? 
Which of the two American Continents extends farther east ? Name the 
extreme eastern points; the southern points of the eastern and western 
hemispheres. 

2. What is a water-shed? Give an example. How can you always 
find the water-shed on the map of any country? What is a plateau? 
What continent is chiefly plateau? What is the profile of a country? 

3. Draw a map of the Mississippi River and its four largest tributaries, 
giving the outline of its basin. 
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4, Place in outline upon this map the States — giving their names — 
which lie upon the Mississippi, or through which it passes. 

5. Name the capitals of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Arkansas, with the rivers upon which they lie. 

6. Where are the two Capes Sable; the two Colorado Rivers; the 
Yellowstone; Mt. Hood and Mt. Shasta; Mt. Desert, Key West, and 
Sitka ? 

7. Where and what are the Orkneys; Land’s End; Finisterre; the 
Crimea; the Skager Rack; the Adriatic ? 

8. Name and describe two rivers flowing from the slope of the Hima- 
layas. What is the highest peak of the Himalayas, and its height? 
What table-land north? ‘The capital of India, and its situation ? 

9. Where are Valparaiso, Manila, Sydney, Cayenne, Acapulco ? 

10. What are the principal exports of Russia; of the United States ; 
of Brazil? 


ENGLISH. 


‘“¢ Leaving the cottage, we drove through a field, which the driver told us 
was that in which Burns turned up the mouse’s nest. It is the inclosure 
nearest to the cottage, and seems now ¢o be a pasture, and a rather 
remarkably unfertile one. A little farther on, the ground was whitened 
with an immense number of daisies, — daisies, daisies everywhere ; aud 
in answer to my inquiry, the driver said that this was the field where 
Burns ran his ploughshare over the daisy. If so, the soil seems to have 
been consecrated to daisies by the song which he ‘bestowed on that first 
immortal one. I alighted, and plucked a whole handful of these ‘ wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flowers,’ which will be preccous to many friends 
in our own country as coming from Burns’s farm, and being of the same 
race and lineage as that daisy which he turned into an oimarart hon 
flower while seeming to destroy it.” 

1. Name the parts of speech to which the following words in the first 
two sentences above belong: Leaving, we, through, field, that, nearest, 
seems, now, rather, one. 

2. Give the construction of the words ttalicized. 

3. Point out in the passage two intransitive verbs, a collective noun, 
a demonstrative adjective pronoun. Form nouns from immortal, destroy, 
an adverb from modest. Rule for the formation of the plural of nouns 
in 7, 0, U, or y. 

4. Define the meaning of inclosure, soil, consecrated, alighted, lineage, 
in the passage. 
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5. The boy reads the book: change this to the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present perfect tense ; to the potential mood, past tense; to the 
active imperative. Add to the subject in the first form a descriptive 
clause, to the verb a phrase denoting manner and a conditional clause. 

6. In the following sentences correct whatever you see wrong by 
crossing out the wrong and writing the proper word or form over the 
printed one : — 

The kings’ health was drank; these are the kind I saw on the conti- 
nent last march; Thats different to what was told us. there are Vol- 
canoes in the Northern part of central america. A Christian aught to 
be familiar with the new testament. 

[ Each candidate was also required to read a passage which was assigned 
him, and to write an exercise in spelling. | 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1874. 


DurinG more than half of the year past the Committee have 
been deprived of the co-operation of a Superintendent of Schools ; 
but as the vacancies existing in their number were filled early in 
the year, and as they have lost no members by death, they have 
been able, it is believed, to give to their charge as much attention 
as it has ordinarily received. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Within the past year, upon the application of the School Com- 
mittee of Cambridge, the Legislature has authorized the School 
Committees of the State to appoint Superintendents of Schools 
and to fix their salaries. Availing themselves of this permission, 
the Committee have elected to the office named Mr. Francis 
Coggswell, formerly Master of the Putnam Grammar School. 
During the four months of his Superintendency the Committee 
have enjoyed a much-needed relief in their conviction that the 
condition and needs of the schools were now a matter of careful 
study to one who has had an admirable success in the practical 
work of the teacher; and from such views and suggestions as 
Mr. Coggswell has been able to present during his brief tenure of 
the office, the Committee look forward with confidence to a quiet 
and healthful progress in the future history of the schools, which 
shall be worthy of the advances that have been made in our City 
during past years. 
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HEAD AND MASTER’S ASSISTANTS. 


Within the past year the salaries of a few of the Grammar 
School teachers have been increased about fifteen per cent. It 
has been deemed necessary to recognize the fact that the more 
experienced teachers are required to perform special duties, and 
to bear a part of the care and responsibility which come upon 
the Master of the school. Accordingly several teachers in each 
Grammar School have been appointed to be either head or master’s 
assistants, and an increased compensation has been assigned to 
them in view of their increase of service. In this arrangement 
the City has the further advantage of securing its hold upon many 
of its best and most experienced teachers. 


FREE DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


“The Free Evening Drawing School” was suspended for two 
years, owing to the lack of room for its accommodation. Upon 
the completion of the new City Building, in Ward 4, two rooms 
were designated for the use of the school in the third story of the 
building. Both of these are inadequate in size and inconvenient 
in form of construction. Of late the Ward-room, which furnishes 
admirable accommodations, has been opened for the Drawing 
School. 

After some months of delay, consequent upon a lack of power 
on the part of the Sub-Committee, the rooms were furnished ; and 
on the 17th of November the school commenced, under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. B. W. Putnam and HE. Rose. The rooms 
have accommodated fifty pupils in the mechanical department, 
and thirty in the free-hand. The school is- held four evenings a 
week, each class having two sessions. Over two hundred appli- 
cations were filed, and forty or fifty persons were denied. the 
privileges of the school, on. account of the inadequate accommo- 
dations. | 

There have been thirteen sessions of each class, or twenty-six 
sessions in all; and the progress has been very commendable. 

The importance of a knowledge of the art of drawing is coming 
to be felt by our artisans, in respect both to mechanical construc- 
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tion and to skill in designing. In both of these departments we 
are far behind England, France, and Germany ; our illustrations, 
for example, though often finely finished, lacking power of design. 
It is hoped that a knowledge of this art will not only tend to: 
relieve the monotony of labor by enabling the workman to read 
and understand a plan, but will also contribute largely to bring 
out the inventive powers of our people. 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 


The summary of the reports of the truant officers shows that 
during the year past they have received 6,556 complaints; that 
in 3,440 instances excuses have been rendered by parents. It has 
been found that 2,029 of the instances of absence were occasioned 
by illness, and 401 of them by destitution: 86 of the pupils who 
were absent for the last-named reason have been furnished with 
clothing; and 156 pupils have been brought into the schools 
through the efforts of the officers. 

It is also gathered from these reports, that 1,104 complaints for 
disobedience have been made to the officers; that there have been 
483 cases of truants’ first offence, 143 cases of the second offence, 
and 64 cases of the third offence ; that there have been 44 habitual 
truants on probation, and that 30 have been sentenced. 

It may be added, that, although some of these totals are suff- 
ciently large, they do not represent the amount of work. In 
addition to their many visits to the homes of the pupils, the. off- 
cers have attended the Evening Schools, and during the vacation 
they visited the manufacturing establishments where children are 
employed. In their report upon this subject they say: ‘‘ We find 
a marked improvement since our last visit. The proprietors and. 
the foremen express a willingness to comply with the requirements 
of the law.” 

Upon petition of the School Committee of this City to the 
General Court, the power of the truant officers was increased, 
so that they could perform all duties relating to the subject-matter 
under their charge. . It is safe to say that a large share of the 
increased attendance upon the schools is due to their faithfulness 
and efficiency. 
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The policy of sending truants to the Almshouse, to associate 
with boys sentenced for offences of a more serious nature, has 
often been referred to by the Committee. It seems needful to call 
attention again to the necessity of a separation of these classes, 
and to the desirableness of establishing a separate ungraded 
school, where not only truants may be sent, but also other 
offenders against school discipline, the presence of some of whom 
affects a school more disastrously than even the irregularity of 
the truant does. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


This admirable school has maintained for another year its high 
standing. We take satisfaction in the belief that in none of the 
classical academies are superior advantages furnished, or better 
results reached, than in its Latin department; while the English 
department is all that could be desired, in its own distinct sphere. 

If criticism is to be expressed, we would raise the question 
whether the course of study is not becoming too wide and exact- 
ing. There are facts seeming to indicate over-pressure, which 
demand careful consideration, and which seem to justify the 
opinion of the High School Committee that the course should not 
be any farther enlarged. 

Provision is already demanded for increased accommodation for 
pupils. The number of pupils entering this year was so large 
that it was found necessary to fit up a recitation-room in the base- 
ment. If the number entering next year should be as large, the 
building can hardly be made to accommodate them. Different 
plans for meeting the necessities of the case have been suggested. 
One is to enlarge the present building, a plan involving serious 
objections, if not altogether impracticable. The other plans con- 
template the erection of a second High School building. In such 
a building another school like the present High School might be 
organized ; or a division of the sexes might be made, so that one 
building should be used for the instruction of the boys, the other 
for that of the girls; or the English and Classical departments 
might be separated into two great schools, — English and Latin. 
Without entering into the arguments, which will be better pre- 
sented at another time, we look upon the plan ‘last mentioned as 
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the one having the most to commend it, and the fewest objections 
to overcome. : 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Superintendent of Schools states, as part of the results of 
his observations upon the Evening Schools, that the novelty which 
lent them some attractions when they were first established has 
quite passed away. For several years after these schools were 
opened, numbers of persons came to them for a few evenings and 
then absented themselves, attending again irregularly, and coming 
apparently to see what was to be seen, or to while away a leisure 
hour. The greater part of those who now enter the Evening 
Schools come for the purpose of learning. The attendance is 
quite regular, and an earnest spirit is manifested in the work. 

The progress which is made in the studies pursued by no means 
exhibits the full amount of the benefits which these schools confer. 
Their value can be estimated only when we remember in what 
ways many who attend would be tempted to spend their evenings 
if they did not spend them here, and what advantages are gained 
in forming the mind to some habits of study, however slight, 
instead of allowing it to sink in indolence and dissipation. 

The attendance the present season has been larger than at any 
former time, — the whole number of scholars having been 478; of 
whom 324 were boys, and 154 were girls; with an average attend- 
ance of 826, — 226 on the part of the boys, and 100 on the part 
of the girls. 


SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


During the year the Sargent School-house has been remodelled, 
and it is now one of the pleasantest Primary buildings in the City. 
An additional room, to which reference has been made, has been 
finished in the basement of the High School building; several of 
the school-yards have been paved; and a new Primary School- 
house has been contracted for, to be erected on the corner of 
Oxford and Sacramento Streets. 

One year ago the Superintendent of Schools had the satisfaction 
of reporting that most important improvements had been made in 
the school accommodations; referring to the fact that three large 
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school-houses — the Shepard, the Allston, and the Webster — had 
been .thoroughly remodelled, and adapted to the wants of the 
schools. All the advantages claimed by those who favored the 
alterations made in these houses have been fully realized. It is 
hoped, therefore, that during the coming year the Thorndike 
School building, which is arranged upon the same general plan as 
those were to which reference has been made, will be changed, to 
conform in arrangement to the other Grammar School-houses, — 
giving the Thorndike School the same conveniences and advan- 
tages now enjoyed by the other schools. The plan of this house 
is such that the proposed alterations can be made at a cost much 
less than that of any one of the three mentioned. 

From year to year reference has been made to the Old High 
School-house, now occupied by a Primary School. No change has 
been made in the arrangement of the building since it was used 
for the High School. Even a portion of the furniture supposed to 
be of suitable size for High School scholars has been made to 
answer for the little ones. 

This house is a substantial brick building, situated where a 
Primary School is needed, and, if remodelled, would be one of the 
valuable school-houses in the City. There can be no doubt that 
the time will come when the alterations desired will be made. Is 
it wise, therefore, to postpone the work, and, by so doing, allow 
the prosperity of the school to be affected ? 

Attention is also called to the accommodations furnished to the 
school known as the Bridge Primary. The house contains one 
large school-room, with chairs and desks for 79 pupils. The 
school is so large as to require the instruction of two teachers ; 
and the only place to which a class can be taken for a recitation 
is an unwarmed room 6 feet 9 inches by 10 feet 6 inches, lighted 
by. four small panes of glass. This room, or entry as it really is, 
has three doors leading into it, two from the outside, and one 
from the large room. Into this small, poorly lighted, unventilated 
place, there are gathered for instruction, when the weather is not 
too cold to prevent it, from fifteen to twenty scholars. Simple 
justice to those who send children to that school requires that 
better accommodation be provided. 
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FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


In making a thorough introduction of the system of industrial 
drawing, it seemed desirable to the Committee that the expense 
of books and materials should be assumed by the City. An order 
to this effect was met by an adverse opinion of the City Solicitor, 
which was based upon the fact that there is no statute under 
which the Committee or City Government could act in the prem- 
ises. The subject is one of much interest to the community. In 
the neighboring State of Maine an Act of the Legislature was 
passed several years since, giving to the cities and towns the 
power to furnish to pupils all school materials at the public cost. 
Under this statute several cities are now acting, with results 
which are regarded by intelligent friends of education in that 
State as highly satisfactory. We trust that an opportunity will 
be given, at no distant day, to make a trial of this system in our 
City. For the information of many who will be interested in the 
supject, we quote from the report of the Superintendent of Schools 
in Lewiston, Me., for the year 1873. His statement is thus referred 
to by the Committee of that year, Governor Nelson Dingley being 
its chairman: ‘“ The effect of this liberal policy on the part of the 
City fully justifies its wisdom.’ The Superintendent mentions 
the following among the advantages of the plan: — 

(1) Books are ready at the proper time. Previously much 
time had been lost to scholars, and much inconvenience had been 
caused to teachers, especially at the beginning of the school year, 
by delays in procuring the proper books. 

(2) No odious distinctions are made in the public schools. 
Formerly the furnishing of books to the needy was a mark of 
pauperism ; but now, all being supplied alike, no such wound is 
inflicted upon the self-respect of any. 

(3) Books furnished by the City are much more carefully kept 
than when owned by children. 'This results from the fact that 
there are four parties who are interested in the preservation of 
these books, — school officers, teachers, parents, and children. 

(4) The free supply of books increases school time. Not having 
to wait for books, children enter school more promptly in all the 
grades; and they remain longer, especially in the higher grades, 
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where premature withdrawals from school have been largely due 
to the inability to meet the expense of the more costly text- 
books. 

(5) Text-books are of much less expense to the City than to citi- 
zens. Citizens usually pay retail prices for books; the City pro- 
cures them for 40 per cent. less; while on stationery and on 
books, for first introduction, a still greater reduction is made. 
Then, too, books, when owned by the City, are used in the class- 
rooms by successive classes, until, like other tools, they become 
too much worn for further use ; but, when owned by individuals, 
school books, owing to promotions, removals, and changes, are 
usually thrown aside before they are half worn out. It is thought, 
upon a fair estimate, that school-books cost the City less than one 
quarter of the amount of their cost to citizens. 


ISAAC BRADFORD, Chairman ex officio. 
EDWIN B. HALE, 

ANDREW P. PEABODY, 
ALEXANDER McKENZIE, 

EDWARD R. COGSWELL, 

WILLIAM 8S. KARR, 

HENRY HINCKLEY, 

ALBERT L. NORRIS, 

SAMUEL W. McDANIEL, School 
GEORGE A. COBURN, Committee. 
JAMES A. DOW, 

GEORGE E. McNEILL, 

GEORGE R. LEAVITT, 

PHILIP R. AMMIDON, 

WILLIAM §. APSEY, 

JABEZ A. SAWYER, 


Name of School. 


High School, 


Allston Grammar, 


Harvard 


Putnam 


? 


” 


TABULAR VIEW 


OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 

JANUARY 1, 1875. 

Teachers. Salary. 
Lyman R. Williston’. . . . $4,000 
William F. brates 1 ag teh 2,500 
John Orne, Jr. . . itor 2,000 
Theodore P. Adams . .. . 2,000 
polon W: Whitney”... 3.77. 2,000 
Marys We Peiroe +25 0, te i: 1,200 
SIO HING A CUOGEL) boy k ley es 1,000 
Hannah Gleason . . .. . 1,000 
Augusta L. Brigham. .. . 1,000 
Olive E. Fairbanks ... . 1,000 
arora he Munroe, if. 900 
Mary C.C. Goddard... . 900 
Benjamin W. Roberts .. . 2,500 
Eizzie Bo WV Annety- 9). ccd. es. 850 
PMMA I a ee oss he 800 
Sarah G. Hinkley). 9... 800 
Pmilysive Pitkin rpc se. 800 
ECia i Vy IU oS ate ee 700 
tisantd niCkerier ctl s . ie 700 
Hattie Ey Kenny het re. 700 
Emma E. Perkins... . . 700 
Panna, Hills dial eu. © 700 
Maryeh2ioingan, 2! re 700 
Henrietta Woods . ... . 700 
Toe AY cOmeh Bee eee mee 700 
Aaron By Magoun <5 2,500 
H. Augusta Dodge ... . 850 
Ada H. Wellington ... . 800 
Mary E. Wyeth .. sate, s 800 
Margaret B. Wellington . oa 800 
Lydia 8) King). 7184; as 700 
Susan F. Athearn. ... . 700 
Margaret R. Hodgkins .. . 700 
BANVIG MY. LEIGNGs oie sete: 700 
SisAn uc MerTh) 64> vases 700 
Emily F: Damon". ... + » 700 
Sarah EB: Goldent oo ye s,s 700 
Sarah E. Hearsey. ... . 700 
Pllen Merrick 0.0. oe. 700 
Sarita veri cst vl teas 700 
Mary '. Emerson « «°.-.)/. 700 
Jamed:S; barrell” “<. s* avea 2,500 
Sarah M. Burnham ... . 850 
Ella :-Ri Grieves is:. 22 see 800 
Eliza M.\ Bussey” 3 Vo sya 800 
Addie Stonete <5 see ane 700 
Charlotte AaBrown. 0. Se. 700 
Augusta G: Mirick 20.0 3. 700 
SALVE COSA stares 6.6 vin bs 500 
Marion H. Burnham... . 500 


Sarah Lb. Morrill. 3s). 6.4.27"? 700 


CAMBRIDGE, 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1875. 


398 


566 


657 


390 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. —Continued. 


Name of School. 


Shepard Grammar 


Thorndike _,, 


Washington _,, 


Webster Fe 


Boardman Primary, 


Teachers. Salary. 


Daniel B. Wheeler. . ... $2,500 


Maryms: 00K: 2. yessiil). 850 
Mie vy GON.) 3) we (Wwe 800 
momma M. ‘Taylor . esi.i4). 800 
H. Estelle Varney. ... . 800 
Sara Jfureneir ses. ips ec. 700 
Sarah A SRand: to. Sora. 700 
Julia Hi. Osgood \ wuss ntrahs os 700 
MarrieteL. Hayward. .%. ahr b« 700 
sarane lk... Gordon. /%;,. «mera 2s 700 
Cora: M. Wheeler #i2ad. ot 2 600 
Ruel H. Fletcher, ©..4..i).. +. 2,500 
Biller Mes arker As. essai 850 
MarthacA. Martin'cd nie). Ms 800 
Btaryi MewNBsOn «ys. ketenes 800 
Isabella B. Tenney. . 25... 800 
lla WE Chark: | Gas caer « 700 
mutt: bo. axon .2 9p ae 700 
Mary Ay Wallis. @am.paes whe 700 
Manny allen se vo face tg ae lede hte 700 
Grace W. Fletcher. . . .~. 500 
EmmatA.-Hopkins © 246.5 2b 700 
Abbie HK Howards.* tisssicniz 700 
Daniel Mansfield . ... . 2,500 
Hattie. Nealley.v> <> sanr8 850 
Lucy. A. Downing .). 25) fe04 - 800 
Adeline M. Ireson. . .. . 800 
Bmmaw. Veazie sy. Saigo: 800 
Abby. Mi Webb st .> tina wus 700 
Adelaide A. Keeler ... . 700 
J. Abbie Hodgkins ... . 700 
Dora Putter at pee aes 700 
Adelia Lunham +: Sta sass, oe 700 
Ada HiDoe) so > “as Arend eee ae 700 
Medora. White>.. .) pccase. 700 
pohn Di. Billings sowie « 2,500 
Gertrude E.Hale cS ke 850 
Louise C. D. Harlow. .. . 800 
Charlotte M. Chase ... . 800 
MayiKt Towle) 5 cs eager eee 800 
Gertrude A. Hyde 3. « nimi. 700 
Esther F. Hannum... . 700 
Hattie E. Warfield. ... . 700 
Susan.B; ‘Holmes %-. ado 700 
Emily FT Phinney .j4sese sips 500 
Anna ds. LAMsGiisss: aeteree its 700 
Henrietta F. Cheney... . 500 
Clara I. Matchett .ss224.5 1%, 700 
Hliza K. Bracketé sane, 4 +7. 700 
Mary Agnes Lewis ... . 700 
Sarah E. Stewart... .. . 700 
Adah W. Baker s+ totes os 700 
Fanny ;A..Cooke 2 = cuware <b a 700 
Nettie Sargent. <3. 55. Usaha 700 
Augusta Ll. Baleh om “sates 700 
S. N. Chamberlain © i4.44.-.: 600 


Eliza: A. ‘Dow. <<a e ae 700 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1875. 


424 


482 


508 


607 


835 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. 


Bridge Primary 


Dana 


Dunster 


Felton 


Gannett 


Gore 


Harvard 


Holmes 


Mason 


Otis 


Putnam 
Quincy 


Reed 


Sargent 


Willard 


9 


” 


Teachers. 


Elizabeth E. Dallinger 
Emily C. Dallinger 
Abby A. Lewis. 
Maria F. Williams. 
Sarah B. Waitt . 
Susan E. Wyeth 
Mary EK. Smallidge 

M. Louise Ackerman . 
Ella L. Lynes 

Lizzie C. Capen : 
Georgiana L. Backus . 
Sarah L. Cutler 

Eliza J. Cutler . , 
Augusta M. Houghton 
Sarah J. A. Davis . 
Lucy C. Wyeth 
Estelle J. French 
Anna M. Jones. . 
Charlotte E. Mitchell . 
Harriet A. Butler . 
Frances E. Pendexter 
Alice J. Winward . 
Mary E. Hartwell . 
Addie M. Bettinson 
Agnes M. Cox 

Jeanie A. Norris 

Mary A. Bourne 

Ellen A. Cheney 
Helen M. Ward 
Marianne M. Webb 
Eunice W. Field 
Mary L. Bullard 
Louisa G. Matchett 
M. Lizzie Evans 
Alma A. Smith . 
Abby 8. Taylor 
Lydia A. Whitcher 
Martha H. Butler . 
Ellen. N. Pike 

Luvia Goodnow . 
Annie Knapp . 

Kate F. Wellington 
Carrie H. Smith 
Nellie F. Ball . . 
Charlotte E. Jewell 


Talulah G. ‘Abercrombie: 


Lucy T. Sawyer 
Evelyn A. Sawyer. 
Elizabeth A. Tower 
Hattie N. Keyes 
Anna M. Harrod . . 
Frances J. Harrod . 
Mary A. Brown. . . 
M. Elizabeth Dickson 
Mary Ann Tarbell. 
Mary E. Sawyer 
Susan M. Cochrane 


Salary. 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1875. 


235 


234 


406 


112 
208 


128 
418 


55 
105 


165 


182 


472 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. —Continued. 


Name of School. Teachers. 


Kate M. Lowell . 
Fanny E. Cooke 
Amelia Wright . 
H. Flora Hannum . 
Evelina Brooks . 
Laura Wright 


Willard Primary, 


Grace R. Woodward 
Fanny E. M. Dennis . 


Wyman . 
Charlotte A. Ewell 
Letitia M. Dennis . 


Martha C. Dickman 


Anna C. Sullivan . 
Ella C. Whitney 
M. Etta Arkerson . 
Emma B. Alley. 
Jenny Prescott . 
Etta S. Adams . 
Nellie A. Hutchins. 


Training School, 


City pS 


TEACHER OF SinGING, — Nathan Lincoln . 


Salary. 


700 
700 
700 


700 166 


1,000 201 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHooxs, — Francis Cogswell .- » 8,000 


SUMMARY. 


Number of Pupils in High School 
” » 99 ~~ yy Grammar Schools 
” $3 bss. Pee CIMAT YE SCHOOLS +. 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School . Bare THis - $19,500 
Grammar Schools: .. ...°. « %6,150 
Primary us SPIE Me's Tae bes DG AO 
Music. . er ee aL!) 
Salary of Superintendent . - + 8,000 

$157,550 550 


Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1875 
Jan. 1, 1874 


° 


” ” ”? ” ? ” ”? 


Increase during the last year. . 
Increase of pupils, 1860 . 
LS 


” ” ” 1862 
pie Beka Fea eee 
fe ae da Peete eee AS Pee ee 
he oe ast eis aee ie: oo pee res 
ea en Dts 
” ” ” 1867 
” ” 9 1868 
» » » 1869 
Fae Med tof 1 
” ” ”» 1871 
” ” ”» 1872 
” ” ” 1873 
oie 3 TET 


Number ofsechogls (94.7550 caro ee 
ar ee OROROTEM Crore ae en ee 


. . for each pupil, 


ee 2 ” 


S SS 9 ”) 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1875. 


398 


. 8,634 
| 8.784 


7,816 


$48 99 
20.95 
14.90 


$20.16 


. 7,816 
. 1,879 


437 
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APPENDIX. ° 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Tongue 8and1l1l. 
Fierce 9 and 7 

Notice 12 and9. 
Grateful . 6 from 17 
Meadow . 2 from 21 
Shoes . 11 from 19. 
Crowd 9 times 8 
Patient 7 times 9 
Column 11 times 12. 
Butcher . 6 times 7 
Soldier 7 in 84 
Business . 9 in 68 

Captain . 6 in 48 

88 . 11 in 121 

39 . 7and9and6. 
XCIX 11 and 7 and 8 
LXVIII. 12 and 6 less 7. 


There were 24 apples in a basket ; John took out 6, and James 8. How 
many were there left? 

If there are 3 cherries in a cluster, how many such clusters will 21 cher- 
ries make? 

William had 45 cents; he bought 7 oranges at 5 cents apiece. How 
many cents did he have left? 

Add 8604, 57, 489, 6530. 

Subtract 4725 from 8907. 

Multiply 7806 by 9. 

Reading, Third Reader, Lessons X XIX, XXX, XLII, XLIV, XLV. 

8 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


SPELLING AND SENTENCE WRITING. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


George and Charles went to visit their friends last Tuesday. In 
February they will live in their new house in Boston. 


Write something about islands, the exercise not to exceed five lines. 


Tongue, physician, peasant, caught, scourge, carrier, pursue, actor, neighbor, 
villagers, kitchen, bilious, fragrance, sailors, believe, justice, launch, milliner, 
thoughtful, journey. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


We have a little maid in school who wrote a fine letter which made a 
very good composition. ‘The letter was taken to Boston by one of her 
male friends and sent by mail to Hudson, N. Y. 

The letter informed Mary Jones that Emma Simpson would spend 
Thanksgiving with her, November 27, 1874. 


Write something about New England, the exercise not to exceed five 
lines. 
Cabbage, village, affection, antiquity, usury, querulous, chimney, diamond, 


enclosure, captain, tremendous, horticulture, manuscript, pavilion, furniture, 
. century, islands, insinuate, government, etiquette. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


CAMBRIDGE, June 25, 1874. 
Dr. H. B. Lewis : — 
Dear Srr,—I met your friend, Mr. Warren, on State 
Street, this morning, and he told me he should sail for New Orleans on 
the 24th inst. 
I hasten to inform you of his decision, as it may affect your plans. 


Yours truly, 
[Puriu’s Name.] 


Write an exercise containing from three to five lines about music. 


Sacrifice, which, descend, glimpse, does, opposite, visible, sieve, docile, 
massacre, garrison, mortgage, icicle, antique, scenery, miracle, furlough, 
victuals, hemorrhage, syllable. 
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THIRD CLASS. 


Charles Newton, of Cambridge, has this day sold to Edward Morris 
12 Ibs. raisins, at 14 cents; 6 gallons molasses, at 62 cents; and 8 lbs. 
starch, at 14 cents. 

Make out the bill and receipt it. 

CAMBRIDGE, June 24, 1874. 
DrarR CLARA, — 
You will find the answer to your question concerning Gen. 
Grant, in Anderson’s History of the United States, which is now used in 
the Grammar Schools of this city. 
Very truly yours, 
[Puriy’s Name.] 

Write a sentence containing an adjective, a noun in the plural, a verb 
in the passive voice, an adverb of manner, and a relative pronoun. 

Draw on your paper a figure corresponding in size and shape to the 
envelope of a letter, and on it write the following superscription : — 

Mr. Henry L. Morton, | 
462 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Incident, scheme, copies, ancestors, manufacture, boundary, fascinate, 
veracity, prejudice, heresy, supersede, antidote, persuasion, description, — 
precede, diplomacy, possessor, carat (a weight), signet (a seal), cede (to 
yield). 


SECOND CLASS. 


Charles W. Adams has this day paid to John H. Merrill $526,35, 
which was the entire amount of his indebtedness. 
Make out the receipt. 


Write an order on Clarke, Lewis, & Co., for $800, in favor of Henry 
Ward, or bearer. 

Write a note drawn by Richard Lee, of Boston, in favor of E. R. 
Howe & Co., for $400, payable on demand, with interest at 7%;%. 

Write a check on the Blackstone Bank for $300, in favor of William 
Dennis, or bearer. 


Official, menagerie, weird, parasitical, aeronaut, embarrass, agreeable, 
analysis, beneficiary, zephyr, medicine, erysipelas, traffic, cylinder, parallel, 
quay (a wharf), wrest (to take by force), tier (a row), raze (to demolish), 
serf (a slave). 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Name three islands in the Pacific Ocean. Name two mountain 
chains in Africa. 

2. What is mining? What isa wharf? What isapeninsula? What 
is a strait? What are earthquakes ? 

3. Name two rivers that run into the Mississippi. Where is the 
Thames? Where is the Rhine? Where is the Nile? 

4, Where is Japan? What mines in the Andes Mountains? Bound 
Asia. . 

5. Where is Paris? London? Venice? What is commerce? 

6. Name two mountain chains in North America. Name three gulfs 
that touch North America. 

7. Name three articles that we get from the West Indies.. Name two 
cities in Asia. 

8. Name five large lakes. 

9. What causes moisture to rise? When must rain fall? Why are 
some parts of the world always hot, and others always cold ? 

10. Which of the oceans is best known? Which is the largest ocean ? 

Why do people care to go to the Arctic Ocean ? 

«. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


1. What countries touch France? 

2. Where is London? Bombay? Cairo? Rio Janeiro? Mon- 
treal ? 

3. What is the chief city of Russia’ What is the ruler of Russia 
called? Name three rivers in Siberia. 

4. Name the two largest rivers of China, and the three largest 
cities. 

5. What kind of people are the Hindoos? What is the climate of 
Hindostan, and why? What can you say of jungles ? 

6. Where is Egypt? What river has it? What is south of the 
Barbary States? What is the most southern point of Africa? What 
sea north of Africa ? 

7. Who was our first President? Where does the President live ? 
Where did the English first land in America? Where did the Dutch 
settle? Where did the Pilgrims land? 

8. Name the three largest rivers of South America. Where is the 
Strait of Magellan? Cape Horn? 
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9. Name the countries of North America. 
10. In what State is Baltimore? Cincinnati? Chicago? San Fran- 
cisco? New Orleans? 


FOURTH CLASS. 


1. What is the difference between an isthmus and a strait? What 
is commerce ? 

2. What kind of rivers afford the best water-power? What kind are 
the best for navigation ? 

3. In what direction is Trinidad from Montevideo? Where is Val- 
paraiso? What are its exports? Where is guano obtained ? 

4. What is agriculture? What kind of land is best fitted for it? 
What for grazing? What portions of a country are best adapted to 
mining? ‘To manufacturing ? 

5. Name the different countries of South America. 

6. Locate Cape Race, Jamaica, Sitka, Chicago, Havana. 

7. Describe the native people of the Arctic regions. 

8. Give a description of the prairies. 

9. To whom does Iceland belong? Porto Rico? Jamaica? Hayti? 
Vancouver Island ? 

10. Draw the Mississippi River and its main tributaries, and locate five 
cities on them. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. How many States in the United States? Name the Territories. 

2. In what direction do the waters of Lake Champlain flow? Lake 
Erie? Lake Michigan? Niagara River? Which of the great Lakes 
is wholly in the United States ? 

3. What States border Illinois? Give the capital of each. 

4. In what State is rice produced in large quantities? Iron? Lumber? 
Silver? Cotton? Marble? Salt? Coal? Tobacco? In what State 
are boots and shoes extensively manufactured ? 

5. Name two cities on each of the following rivers: Merrimac, Hud- 
son, Ohio, Potomac, Mississippi. 

6. Draw a map of Massachusetts, and locate on it six cities. 

7. What two States produce the most butter and cheese ? What are 
naval stores ? 

8. Name the nine largest cities of the United States. On which 
bank of the Charles is Cambridge situated ? 
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9. Name five grazing products. Name five States in which mining 
is carried on. 
10. Locate Mt. Desert, Cape Ann, Harrisburg, Mt. Katahdin, Wabash 
River, Nantucket, Key West, Cape Hatteras, Bermuda, Jacksonville. 


SECOND CLASS.” 


1. Name all the rivers and lakes that form a part of the boundary 
between the United States and British America. 

2. What mountains are found in California? New Hampshire ? 
Missouri? ‘Tennessee? New York? 

3. What is the capital of Georgia? Connecticut ? California ? 
Louisiana? Oregon? Indian Territory? Nebraska? West Virginia ? 
Florida? Nevada? 

4, With what would a vessel be freighted at Bangor? New Orleans? 
New York? Baltimore? Savannah? 

5. Name five States rich in minerals. Name the minerals. 

6. Name five excellent harbors of the United States. For what are 
Lowell, New Bedford, Worcester, and Springfield noted? Locate the 
latter. 

7. Describe the surface of New England. What is the leading 
pursuit of each State ? 

8. In what direction does the Ohio flow? Red? Cumberland ? 
Penobscot ? Susquehanna? Niagara? Richelieu? James? Sacra- 
mento? Big Sandy? 

9. Draw a map embracing the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Locate the capitals, one large city in Ohio, and one in Illinois, 

10.. What are the exports of Pennsylvania? Georgia? Wisconsin? 
Ohio? Virginia? 


GRAMMAR. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. Define a preposition; an adjective; future tense; imperative 
mood; personal pronoun. Give an example of each. 

2. Change to the opposite gender: The witch charmed the drake. 
The sons-in-law introduced their wives to the earl. 
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3. Tell the part of speech of each italicized word: Lo/ the tall 
man came directly from London or Parts to see me. 

4, Write the possessive plural of deer, roof, fox, alley, woman. 

5. Write five sentences: In 1, use an adjunct; in 2, the present 
passive infinitive of forget; in 3, a descriptive adjective ; in 4, a relative 
pronoun; in 9, an irregular verb. 

6. Change to the other number: The mountain is higher than we 
expected. The shepherd watches his sheep. The girls’ bonnets are blue. 
That is her scarf. 

7. Conjugate feed in the present perfect, potential, passive. 

8. Use in sentences have and do both as principal and auxiliary verbs. 
Name a defective verb. 

9. Give the principal parts of eat, bid, take, lie, and break. 

10. Write the synopsis of freeze in the indicative mood, active voice, 
third person, plural number. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. Define a collective noun; a compound personal pronoun; a finite 
verb; a participle; analysis. 

2. Write the possessive plural of German, woodman, lass, chimney, 
sheaf. 'The opposite gender of lord, don, heroine, bride, nephew. 

3. Instead of saying “don’t it?” “ it is not us,” “ haint it?” “setting 
up,” “most done,” “female actress,” “for you and I,” “these sort,” “can 
I?” (asking permission), “ attacted,’ what should you say ? 

4, Write two sentences: In 1, use well as an adjective ; in 2, use well 
as an adverb. Compare in, next, further. 

5. Give the construction of each italicized word: Coal-fields are the 
remains of forests. John is very good. -All but him went. Joseph, go. 
Hamilton, the financier, was shot by Burr. 

6. A speech was made by Webster: Give the other tenses of the 
same mood and voice. 

7. Define a phrase and a clause. Illustrate each. Write a complex 
sentence, using when as a connective. 

8. Write an interrogative sentence, using a noun derived from wise, 
and a predicate adjective; also one containing an interjection, a proper 
noun in the independent case, and a verb in the imperative. 

9. Correct the following sentences: Us boys are going home. You 
hadn’t ought to say so. Let each keep their own counsel. I found them 
hats. Who shall I give these to? 

10. Write the passive infinitives of eat; the active participles of feed ; 
the principle parts of cast, go, make, spin, cling. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Write in figures four million five hundred thousand fifty ; eighty- 
one thousand six; ten million eighteen thousand eight hundred ; twenty- 
million twenty; eight hundred fifty thousand twenty-six. 

2. What is the difference between 92,374 and 375,426 ? | 

38. Add 48784; 891; 17; 564832; 1984; 29654. 

4. How many are 8564 & 9080? 

5. A man borrowed 9374 dollars, and paid at one time 674 dollars, at 
another 866 dollars. What did he then owe? 

6. How many are 79 + 4580 +- 823 + 4162 + 99 + 874 -+ 65? 

7. 654231 — 18470 = how many? 

8. A farmer sells 354 cords of wood at 4 dollars a cord, and 37 
tons of hay at 13 dollars a ton; how much does he receive for the whole ? 

9. How many are 5672 & 6485? 

10. In a certain house are 25 rooms, in each room 4 windows, and in 
each window 12 panes of glass; how many panes of glass are there in 
the house ? 


FIFTH CLASS. 


1. Write in figures three billion thirty seven million nine hundred 
six thousand two hundred; nine hundred one million two hundred 
eighteen thousand twenty-two; eighteen billion four; fifty-nine million 
ninety thousand sixty-seven ; nine hundred thousand sixteen. 

2. Find the difference between 195,246 and 1,080,454. 

8. $9843.621 + $16,840 + $874.15 + $976.345 + $87 + $940.01 
+ $.19 = what? 

4, 133,508 emigrants arrived in New York in 1867, which was 8731 
more than arrived in 1866. How many arrived in 1866 ? 

5. Multiply 698,427 by 402,006. 

6. If 8972 is the multiplicand, and half that number the multiplier, 
what is the product ? 

7. Divide 32,456,819 by 4,618. 

8. Bought three horses; the first cost $105, the second $60 more 
than the first, and the third as muchas the first and second. How much 
did they all cost ? 

9. Bought three pieces of sheeting, each containing 40 yds., for 
$24.30, and sold them for 25 cts. a yard. What did I gain? , 

10. If a man earn $1650 a year, and spend $24 a week for 52 weeks, 
or a year, how much will he have left at the end of that time? 
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FOURTH CLASS. 


1. Find the greatest common factor of 392 and 1008. Find the 
least common Beet of 9, 18, 32, 48, and 52. _ 

2. Mary paid ; of a dollar more for a book than for a pena 
She paid % of a dollar for the book; how much did she pay for the 
pencil ? 

3. When 3 of a ton of coal costs $62, how much does % of a ton 
cost ? 

4, A man paid $24 for a cap, and 51 times as much for a coat; how 
much did he pay for both ? 

5. By selling a shawl for $153, a merchant lost 2 of its cost; what 
did it cost ? 

6. James and Charles can do a piece of work in 5 days, and Charles 
can do it alone in 8 days; in what time can James do it alone? 

7. If a man can travel 112 miles in 13 hours, in what time can he 
travel one mile? 

8. Multiply the difference between 14.061 and 5.08 by one thousand. 
Divide forty-two ten-thousandths by one and five hundredths. 

9. Divide nine thousand by forty-five thousandths. Add sixty-eight 
and forty-five thousandths; three and seven hundredths ; four thousand ; 
eight and nine tenths, and seven thousandths. 

10. Express..047 as a common fraction. Express 43,5 decimally. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. How many rings, each weighing 3 pwt., can be made from 1 Ib. 
10 oz. 7 pwt. of gold? 

2. A lad sold 2 bu. 1 pk. 3 qts. of chestnuts, at 84 cents a pint ; how 
much did he get for them ? 

3. Find the value of 653,400 sq. ft. of land, at the rate of $480 per 
acre.’ 

4, Change 11,500 feet to units of higher denominations. 

5. There are 5 T. 725 lbs. 9 oz. of hay in one car, and 3 times as 
much in another ; how many tons, lbs., and oz. in both? 

6. Find the cost of cementing a cellar 54 ft. long and 25 ft. wide, at 
25 cents per square yard. 

7. What part of a rod is 3 yds. 2 ft.8 in.? Change ¢ gal. to units 
of lower denominations. 

8. What is one sixtieth of 4 miles? (Give the answer in rods, yds., 
_ ft., and inches.) The difference in time between two places is 3 h. 7 m. 


15 sec. ; what is the difference in longitude ? 
4 
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9. Divide fifteen thousandths by seventy-five hundredths. Find the 
prime factors of 1290. Find the greatest common factor of 185 and 296. 
Express 3, as a decimal. Express .075 as a common fraction in its 
smallest terms. ; 

10. Define a rectangle. Define a cube. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. I bought 60 yds. of cloth for $240; what must be my selling price 
per yard to make 123% ? 

2. By selling tea at 70 cts. per pound, I suffer a loss of 20%. What 
per cent. should I gain by selling it at $1.00 per pound ? 

3. If I pay a debt of $1200 2 yrs. 6 mos. before it is due, what discount 
should be made, money being worth 6% ? 

4. What is the compound interest of $3500 for 2 yrs. 5 mos., at 
12%? 

5. What is the interest of $1350 from April 11, 1870, to Oct. 5, 
1871, at 72%. 

6. What are the bank proceeds of a note for $480 due in 4 months, 
discount being 7% ? 

7. What sum must a father invest at 6%, for a son 19 years old, that 
he may have $1200 when he is 21 ? 

8. A man sold a house at a profit of 334%, and thereby gained $7500. 
What was the cost? What was the selling price? 

9. Divide seven thousand by fourteen thousandths. Express z%5 as 
a decimal. Express .08} as a common fraction in its smallest terms. 
Express 2} ft. in the fraction of a rod. Express 5 of a sq. rd. in units 
of lower denominations. 

10. What is true discount? What is compound interest ? 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOL. 
METIC. ™ 
ARITH IC £. * 


1. What is the difference between taking } of a number and dividing 
that number by }? Illustrate by an example. 

2. What is the smallest sum of money with which I can buy horses 
at $50 each, cows at $30 each, or sheep at $8 each, using the same sum 


in each case ? an 
Pie 


3. Divide zt by 3 of (= i =4), Simplify by cancelling. 
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4, 5 gallons, 3 quarts, 1 pint, 3 gills, are what part of a gallon? 
Give the answer as a common fraction and also as a decimal. 

5. Divide five thousand two hundred and twenty-five by 25 ten 
thousandths, and 5 millionths by 15. 

6. What principal will gain $13 in 8 months at 6 per cent.? How 
long must $254 be on interest at 5 per cent. to gain $44.45? 

7. $325.00. CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Sept. 2, 1868. 

For value received I promise to pay J. R. W., or order, on demand, 
with interest at 8 per cent., three hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
Endorsements: July 17, 1870, $55.50. 
Aug. 7, 1871, $15.00. 
Dec. 17, 1872, $84.00. 
What is due Sept. 2, 1873 ? 

8. Sold a watch for $21, and gained 5 per cent. on the cost. Had I 
sold it for $18, should I have gained or lost, and how much per cent. ? 

9. A, B, and C hire a pasture for $48. <A pastures 3 horses for 8 
weeks, B 5 horses for 6 weeks, and C 6 horses for 7 weeks ; what part 
of the rent should each pay ? 

10. If 4 men dig a trench 84 ft. long and 5 ft. wide in 3 days, how 
many men can dig a trench 420 ft. long and 3 ft. wide in 4 days? 


HISTORY. 


1. Who discovered the St. Lawrence, and when and where was the 
first settlement made upon its banks ? 

2. Give an account of the origin of Negro Slavery in America, 
including the date. When and how abolished ? 

3. For what are the following persons to be remembered: John Win- 
throp, Cecil Calvert, Peter Stuyvesant, James Oglethorpe, Lord Corn- 
wallis ? 

4. What was the name given to the first Constitution of the United 

States? What difficulties arose under it? When and where was the 
present Constitution adopted? Why is it proposed to celebrate the year 
1876? 

5. When and how were Louisiana, Florida, and Texas acquired, and 
what was then the extent of the first ? 

» What foreign wars have the United States been eng: 
: Revolution, and what was the cause and the date of each? 


P| 
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7. Who were the first three Presidents, and for how long a time did 
each serve? Who was President during each of our foreign wars? 

8. When and how did the controversy about Slavery begin, and what 
two measures of Congress relating to Slavery created great excitement 
at the North ? ‘ 

9. What was the cause of the Civil War, and when did it begin and 
when close ? | 

10. What two great battles in the Civil War were fought north of the 
Potomac? Who commanded in each, and what was the result of each? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Through what bodies of water would you pass in sailing, by the 
shortest route, from Alexandria to St. Petersburg ? 

2. Draw an outline map of South America with its mountains and 
three largest rivers. 

3. Where are Borneo, New Zealand, the Falkland Islands, Sicily, the 
Canary Islands ? 

4. Describe the course of the following rivers, and name one important 
city upon each: Ganges, Nile, Elbe, Danube, Cumberland. 

5. What is the situation of Florence, Dublin, Trieste, Santiago, Liver- 
pool, Alexandria, Zanzibar, Madras, Smyrna, Munich 2 

6. ‘Name the countries of Europe which lie upon the Mediterranean. 
What others can reach the Mediterranean, and through what bodies of 
water ? 

7. What States lie upon the Ohio River, and what is the largest city 
of each? e 

8. Where and on what bodies of water are Ottawa, Troy, Detroit, 
Memphis, Bangor ? | 

9. Name two States of the United States richest in coal and iron; two 
richest in lead and copper; two of the chief grain producing States; two 
most noted for manufactures ; two for the growth of cotton. 

10. Where are Mt. Desert, Monadnock, Mt. Holyoke? What three 


rivers enter Long Island Sound? Describe the situation of New York 
City. sine 


| ENGLISH. 

His chief serious employment was the care of his proper 
examined samples of grain, handled pigs, and on market-days made 
gains over a tankard with drovers and hop-merchants. His chief pleasures 
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were commonly derived from field-sports and from an unrefined sensuality. 
His language and pronunciation were such as we should now expect to 
hear only from the most ignorant clowns. His oaths, coarse jests, and 
scurrilous terms of abuse were uttered with the broadest accent of his 
province. It was easy to discern, from the first words which he spoke, 
whether he came from Somersetshire or Yorkshire. He troubled himself 
little about decorating his abode, and, if he attempted decoration, seldom 
produced any thing but deformity. 

1. Parse briefly the words italicized in the passage printed above. 

2. What are jests, abuse, accent, in the passage? As what other part 
of speech can they be used? Give three sentences illustrating such use. 

3. Form an adverb from chief, an adjective from care, a noun 
from coarse; from what are employment, pleasure, easy, abode, drovers, 
formed ? 

4. Define the meaning of chief, samples, tankard, sensuality, slr ae 
discern, in the passage. 

5. Form the plural of study, motto; the comparative of well, so, easy ; 
the present active participle of believe, excel; the past participle of szt, lay, 
wear. 

6. What is the object of the verb in these sentences : — 

‘*No one suspected that he was a foreigner.” “He told where the 
house was.” 

What is the simple subject and predicate, and by what are they each 
modified in the following sentence : — 

“A lecture on the proper method of teaching geography will take place 
at 7 o'clock.” 

[ Each candidate was also required to read a passage which was assigned 
him, and to write an exercise in spelling. | 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1875. 


THE School Committee for 1875 beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing 


REPORT. 


The principal changes in the exterior arrangements of the 
schools have been those occasioned by the completion and occu- 
pancy of the Agassiz Schoolhouse. The Training School has 
been removed to this building, and there have been established 
in it three Primary Schools, under the tuition of the teachers 
who had been associated with the Training School in the River- 
side Schoolhouse. This arrangement necessitated certain other 
transfers of teachers, and certain alterations in the school-dis- 
trict limes in Ward No. 1, which were effected promptly and 
satisfactorily under the direction of the Superintendent. 

The Committee have not been regardless of the need and 
duty of economy in the administration of all municipal trusts. 
They have carefully avoided such expenditures as were not 
essential or auxiliary to the actual work of education. ‘Thus, 
for the new schoolhouse, instead of soliciting an appropriation 
for furniture, they used surplus furniture on hand in other 
schoolhouses ; and this not merely for the immediate saving to 
the city, but from the conviction that those who are employed 
in the service of the public are bound to exercise in their sev- 
eral trusts the same prudence and frugality which they carry 
into the management of their own affairs. 

Indeed, figures that admit of no dispute acquit our depart- 
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ment of the charge of reckless or excessive expenditure of the 
public money. Since 1861 the increase of cost for the support of 
schools has been but about three fourths of the rate of increase 
in the compensation of city officials generally. All our muni- 
cipal office-bearers, the mayor alone excepted, have, as we 
believe, had their salaries or compensations more than doubled, 
in some cases quadrupled, —a much larger average increase 
than that of the compensation of the teachers. In this same 
period, while prices, wages, and salaries in general have been 
considerably more than doubled, and while the improvement 
both in exterior arrangements and in the methods and quality 
of the instruction given has been confessedly very great, 
the increase in the cost of tuition for each child is consid- 
erably below the increase in the average cost of supporting 
paupers and criminals, and the increase of cost for each scholar 
in the High School is stxty-three per cent less than in the 
schools of the city taken collectively. 

The Committee have been gravely charged with extravagance 
in raising the salaries of the assistant teachers in the High 
School at a time when there was a general and earnest demand 
for retrenchment. Of these teachers, three have been placed 
as to salary on the same footing with the masters of the Gram- 
mar Schools; and this was regarded as but an act of simple 
justice, since the educational qualifications required in a High- 
School teacher exceed those demanded for the headship of a 
Grammar School, and therefore represent a larger capital in- 
vested in preparation for the office. As regards the senior 
assistant teacher, whose well-known learning and ability would 
fit him for a professor’s chair, classical or mathematical, in any 
one of our highest seminaries of education, the city pays him 
considerably less than is paid to the other assistants, a large 
portion of his salary being derived from the Hopkins Fund 
through the agency of Harvard College, and paid on con- 
dition of his rendering certain extra services whenever they 
are demanded of him. 

As for the seemingly inopportune season for an increase of 
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salaries, it may be sufficient to say that this measure has long 
been regarded by the Committee as right and due, but was post- 
poned from time to time, against their better judgment, on 
economical grounds alone, until the question was forced upon 
them whether they would take the step before which they had so 
long hesitated, or lose the services of one of our most valuable 
teachers, to whom tempting offers had been made elsewhere. 

The work of the schools during the past year has been per- 

‘formed to the general acceptance and approval of the Commit- 
tee. The cases in which there is any ground for dissatisfaction 
with a teacher are very rare; those in which emphatic commen- 
dation seems merited are so numerous as almost to deprive 
praise of its emphasis. Those of us who have been the longest 
in service are able to recognize a marked improvement in our 
schools of every grade. For this there are several reasons. 
We have a very large proportion of permanent teachers, and 
among these are men and women whose habits are those of 
assiduous self-culture, general and professional, who love their 
calling, and avail themselves of all the aids for advancement in 
it which are afforded by educational publications, conventions 
of teachers, and societies for mutual improvement. Among our 
more experienced teachers there are not a few who would 
regard their ceasing to grow in conscious capacity and useful- 
ness as a signal for them to resign their offices. In our Primary 
Schools the places that become vacant are generally filled by 
such graduates of the Training School as have already shown a 
capacity for teaching; and we could ask no better testimonial 
to the necessity and value of the Training School than the supe- 
rior style of school-work, and the rapid passage from good to 
better, which we observe in the teachers whom it has furnished 
to our several districts. 

The High School still holds its position as among the few fore- 
most classical schools in the country, second to no other ; while 
by far the greater part of its teaching power is employed in 
the (so-called) English Department, in which it is increasingly 
the aim to render the education less technical, and more helpful 
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as regards the knowledge that shall train the pupils to become 
intelligent and cultivated members of society. For the boys 
the endeavor is to prepare them for a fair place and an honora- 
ble competition in their future callings, and to fit them for their 
duties as citizens and office-bearers. 

We regard it as essential to the healthy working of our 
republican institutions that the opportunity for such an educa- 
tion as our High School affords should be offered to every 
future citizen. If such privileges are to be had only by the 
children whose parents can pay for them, then public offices 
must either fall into incompetent hands, or be kept as the per- 
quisites of a moneyed aristocracy. The latter alternative would 
be spurned by common consent; the former merits equal scorn 
and threatens even greater evils. The State educates children 
and youth, not for their sakes, but for its own sake; and it has 
no collective interest or need of more intense importance than 
the advanced culture of an ever larger proportion of those who 
shall be its citizens. , 

The sub-committees that have had charge of the Evening 
Schools and the Drawing Schools make favorable reports of their 
continued efficiency. In the Third Ward, mainly through the 
influence of Rev. Mr. O’Brien, a considerable number of adults, 
from twenty to forty years of age, have attended the Evening 
School, and there have not been wanting instances in which men 
who knew not a letter at the beginning of the school-term could 
read with reasonable correctness and fluency at its close. 

On the importance of the Drawing Schools to young persons 
destined for mechanical arts or trades, it is impossible to 
place too high an estimate. The instruction there received 
may make for any one of them all the difference between being 
a mere drudge for his life long, and his early becoming a mas- 
ter workman, capable of planning and directing. the labor of 
others. In this connection it is due to the skilful and indefati- 
gable teacher of Drawing at the High School that we direct 
attention to the signal proficiency of her pupils. There have 
been drawn, during the last year, by members of that school, 
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designs for vases and patterns for various articles of manufacture 
which have been pronounced by competent judges fully equal to 
the best work of professional pattern-drawers, thus demonstrat- 
ing the practical character, and even the money’s worth, of the 
most advanced education provided at the charge of the city. 

The centenary year not unnaturally invites us to a compari- 
son of our schools with what they were a hundred years ago. 
As regards the material apparatus of education, all except the 
rudest shelter has been erected within and far within the 
century. There now stands on Brighton Street the one- 
story wooden building which in 1776 was the principal 
schoolhouse in Cambridge. Its former position was not far 
from the Washington Elm. In 1831 it was sold for eighty dol- 
lars, removed to its present site, and converted into\a dwelling- 
house. In that building, which can never have had an interior 
as attractive as that of a decent stable, flourished a succession 
of teachers, many of whom rose to the highest places in church 
and state, while among their pupils were not a few whose repu- 
tation has been national or world-wide. 

There is reason to believe that more and better work was 
done by our schools in the early days of our republic than is 
accomplished now. The chief reason for this difference is that 
almost all the scholars then came from families, if not culti- 
vated, yet intelligent, in which knowledge was respected, 
learning honored, and in which the reading of such books as 
were attainable was in all cases the Sunday habit, in many 
cases the daily habit, of the household. Such scholars carried 
to school a willingness; often an earnest desire to learn, so that 
the teacher found himself surrounded by receptive minds. To 
this state of things the inartificial method, or rather the absence 
of method then prevalent, was well adapted. There was no 
arbitrary and fixed arrangement of classes, or plan of classifica- 
tion; but each scholar was virtually a class by himself, in some 
studies perhaps reciting alone, often out of school-hours; in 
others associated with different companions, according to his or 
_ their proficiency. 
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Our present system of graded schools is indeed a seeming, 
nay, so far as we can now see, an inevitable necessity ; but it 
is a drawback and a hardship to all the better scholars. It 
condemns the foremost to advance no faster than the hindermost 
can be dragged or driven. There are, therefore, in all our Pri- 
mary and Grammar Schools, boys and girls who have their time 
not half occupied by their required studies, and who are actu- 
ally forming habits of idleness in what ought to be their working 
hours. When this system is employed to equalize, not only 
the members of the same class, but the schools of a town or 
city, its results are still more to be deplored; for in districts 
largely inhabited by the non-reading portion of the community, 
the average capacity of the children is very far inferior to that 
of the children of moderately intelligent parents. It is to the 
large number of children of the former class that we are to 
ascribe for the most part the diminished amount of educational 
work actually accomplished. 

In comparing the present time with the former, it must also 
be borne in mind that, while a great deal more is said and writ- 
ten about education than formerly, the amount of time and 
energy devoted to it by those under instruction is very 
much less than it used to be. From hardly a week in the 
year, vacation has grown into three months at the very least. 
While study out of school was the unvarying rule, except for quite 
young children, it is now the rare exception. While the school 
formerly divided the general attention and interest only with 
the church, it now receives little attention, save from its official 
guardians. Then, too, the children of the classes of society 
from which the best scholars might be expected have their 
minds distracted from study and school-life by premature 
engagement in such interests, pursuits, and recreations as used 
to belong only to persons of maturer years, and a great deal of 
school-work is spoiled by these forms of juvenile dissipation. 

We apprehend, too, that the tyranny of system, while it may 
have been of advantage in many cases, has somewhat impaired 
the efficiency of the better class of teachers. There used to be 
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too little of system for the restraint and guidance of inexperi- 
enced and partially competent teachers; but one who was fitted 
for his profession and loved its duties was free to discharge 
them in his own best way, unhampered by rule, prescription, or 
custom. At the present time there are numerous formalisms, 
restrictions, conventional ways of saying and doing things, in 
fine, a sort of school ritual and rubric, very serviceable as a 
directory for new and feeble teachers, but embarrassing and 
retarding to those who are amply qualified to plan and manage 
their own work. 

For these reasons, our belief is that while our school-system 
has made an immense gain in its physical apparatus, while the 
standard of ability among teachers has not declined and that of 
special training and qualification for the teacher’s office has 
greatly advanced, and while under the existing system we have 
witnessed a constant improvement in our own schools, — the 
average education now obtained by children at our public 
schools does not surpass, perhaps does not equal, that obtained 
under a much ruder organization, but in a state of society more 
propitious to successful school-work. 

There are several ends towards which, as we think, .special 
attention should be directed by our educational Boards in order 
to adapt our system to the actual needs of our population. 

The training should be, as far as possible, directly useful, and 
ornamental only so far as this characteristic belongs to whatever 
is truly useful. Thus, when we consider the large proportion 
of children who have no access to books at home, the great 
aim should be to enable them to read fluently and intelligently, 
without reference to those finer graces of accent and modula- 
tion which can be cultivated only by dwelling upon the same 
piece until what is called reading becomes mere recitation. The 
desired end would be best attained by having a much larger 
amount read in schools than is read now, and that of matter 
which will interest the pupils and give them a taste for reading. 

We trust, also, that there will be a gradual weeding out from 
our school-system of such studies and such details in particular 
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departments as can be of no possible service to the scholars in 
after life, such as the technicalities of English Grammar, and 
the memorizing of names that can never have any significance 
to the learner, and of dates committed only to be forthwith for- 
gotten ; while the endeavor should be to stimulate the mind into 
activity, and to give it materials upon which it can act, — 
instruction as to the existing world and universe (not forgetting 
the portions that lie nearest), lessons from history and biogra- 
phy, explanations of common objects, phenomena, and events, 
familiar views of science in its application to the useful arts, 
and the faithful exposition and illustration of the laws and prin- 
ciples, physical and moral, that underlie and control the life 
which the pupils lead and are going to lead. 

When we consider the fact that every adult man is, and the 
possibility that every adult woman soon will be, a citizen, we 
cannot but believe that our schools ought to give instruction in 
the principles of civil government, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the rights, privileges, duties, and responsi- 
bilities connected with the franchise and suffrage. It has 
been difficult to obtain even for our High School text-books 
in this department entirely free from objection; while for 
the large proportion of our scholars who do not go beyond 
the Grammar Schools we know of no book sufficiently simple 
and elementary. We trust that the deficiency will before long 
be supplied, and that this department, second to none in its | 
actual importance, will not continue to be neglected and 
ignored. We are, indeed, aware that such books would be of 
little worth without ample illustration and commentary by the 
teacher ; but we have greatly overrated the ability and willing- 
ness of our teachers, if anything should be found wanting on 
their part in the special education of our future citizens. 

The Committee ought not to close their report without bear- 
ing emphatic testimony to the able and faithful services of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools. His own experience as a 
teacher adds great efficiency to his work, and brings him into 
serviceable relations of mutual understanding and sympathy 
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with the teachers. It is believed that the Committee have never 
had reason to differ from him in judgment, while they have 
often guided their own decision and action by his mature prac- 
tical knowledge and safe wisdom. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


ISAAC BRADFORD, Chairman ex officio. 
ANDREW P. PEABODY, 

EDWIN B. HALE, 

JOHN L. HILDRETH, 

EDWARD R. COGSWELL, 

WILLIAM S. KARR, 

HENRY HINCKLEY, 

ALBERT L. NORRIS, 

SAMUEL W. McDANIEL, School 
JOHN O’BRIEN, Committee. 
JAMES A. DOW, 

GEORGE E. McNEILL, 

GEORGE R. LEAVITT, 

PHILIP R. AMMIDON, 

WILLIAM §. APSEY, 

THEOPHILUS G. WADMAN, 


TABULAR VIEW 


OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1876. 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. N ge ierebe 

High School, Lyman R. Williston... $4,000 402 
William F. Bradbury . . 3,000 
John Orne, drive. SA 2,500 
Theodore P. Adams... 2,500 
Solon F. Whitney . 5 2,500 
MATY Me LelICOe 7s. sine pe 1,200 
Emma A.Scudder.... 1,000 
HannahGleason..... 1,000 
Augusta L. Brigham. . . 1,000 
Olive E. Fairbanks ... 1,000 
Emma F.Munroe.... 1,000 
Mary C. C. Goddard... 1,000 

Allston Grammar, | Benjamin W. Roberts. . 2,500 488 
Lizzie B. Winnett... . 850 
JONIDIA ASIN rat, oe neg 800 
Sarah G. Hinckley... . 800 
TOM yer Um oe ees 800 
Lucia E. Whiting .... 700 
Susan H. Ricker ere ihe 700 
Hattie E. Keith. .... 700 
Emma E. Perkins. . . 700 
Hannah L. Hill .... 700 
Henrietta Woods .... 700 
TAS GeSmiish 8s wae, we es 700 
Minnie L. McKay... . 700 

Harvard  ‘§ Aaron B. Magoun. ... 2,500 615 
H. Augusta Dodge .. 850 
Ada H. Wellington ... 800 
Mary E. Wyeth... 800 
Margaret B. Wellington, 800 
Lydia Single as, 700 
Susan F. Athearn... . 700 
Margaret R. Hodgkins. . 700 
Annie M. Leland .... 700 
Susan E. Merrill .... 700 
Emily F. Damon .... 700 
Sarah E. Golden .... 700 
Ellen Merrick. .... 700 
Sarah E. Dyer. . i=. 700 
Mary F. Emerson... . 700 
EmmaClough..... 700 
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Name of School. 


Putnam Grammar, 


Shepard 


Thorndike 


66 


“6 


Washington “ 


Webster 


‘ce 


Teachers. 


James S. Barrell 

Sarah M. Burnham . 
Anna B. Josselyn . . 
MOOI LONGs state. 
Eliza M. Hussey .. 
Ella R. Grieves... 
Charlotte A. Brown. 
Augusta G. Mirick . 
Sarah L. Merrill .. 


Maria E. Spare ..... 
Daniel B. Wheeler . . 


Mary C. Cook... 

John Wilson .... 
Julia H.Osgood... 
H. Estelle Varney. . 


Sara, PTCHCh, & sitss vate 


Sarah A. Rand ... 
Harriet L. Hayward . 


Emily F. Fessenden. . . 


Cora M. Wheeler . . 


Fannie A. Cooke ... 


Ruel H. Fletcher .. 
Ellen N. Parker... 
Martha A. Martin. . 
Mary E. Nason... 
Isabella B. Tenney . 
Ella W. Clark . i#@. < 
Ruth H. Faxon: 3%. 
Mary A. Higgins . . 
wanny; Allens <0 tatu: 
Grace W. Fletcher . 
Emma A. Hopkins 


Abbie A. K. Howard. . 


Daniel Mansfield 
Hattie T. Nealley . 
Lucy A. Downing. 
Adeline M. Ireson . 
Emma F. Veazie . 
Abby M. Webb... 
Adelaide A. Keeler 
Adelaide A. Keith . 
Ora: Puvner os 5 olks 
Adelia Dunham. . 
Ada 6. DOG eres 
Emma P. Eaton. . 
John D. Billings 
Gertrude E. Hale . 
Louise C. D. Harlow 
Esther F. Hannum 
May E. Towle .. 


Charlotte M. Chase 
Susan B. Holmes . 
Emily H. Phinney. . 


Gertrude A. Hyde. . . 


. e e e e e e e e ° e e e © 


Salary. 


$2,500 
850 
800 
800 
800 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
2,500 
850 
800 
800 
800 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
2,500 
850 
800 
800 
800 
700 
700 
700 
700 
600 
700 
700 
2,500 
850 
800 
800 
800 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
700 
2,500 
850 
800 
800 
800 
700 
700 
700 
600 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1876. 


386 


432 


470 


494 


560 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, — Continued. 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. ens ine. ’ 

Webster Grammar,| AnnaS. Lamson .... $700 
Clara E. Matchett. ... 700 
Carrie M. Kingman... 700 
ALCS Grey ey ssa toes 4 500 
Marion H. Burnham .. 600 

Boardman Primary, | Mary Agnes Lewis ... 700 339 
Sarah E. Stewart... . 700 
Adah W. Bakeriz) 4% 21% i. 700 
Nettie Sargent ..... 700 
Augtsta L. Balch. ...4 700 
S. N. Chamberlain ... 700 
liza. A. Dow a 2ae. 1.700 
Carrie A. Cooke. ..... 600 

Bridge A Elizabeth E. Dallinger. . 700 79 
Emily C. Dallinger ... 700 

Dana os Abby A. Lewis: 212%. 700 * 96 
Maria F. Williams. ... 700 

Dunster ce Sarah B.. Waitt)... 2 700 78 
Susan E. Wyeth . 700 

Felton 4 Tilia. Liynes Png ss 700 173 
Georgiana L. Backus . . 700 
paran o., Cutiens tems 700 
Hliza... Cutler, io2't')..% 600 
Augusta M. Houghton. . 600 

Gannett A Sarah J..A. Davis... . 700 232 
Lucy.C.. Wyeth wis ..ft 700 
Estelle J. French .... 700 
Anna M. Jones ..... 700 
Charlotte E. Mitchell . . 700 

Gore a Harriet A. Butler... . 700 421 
Frances E. Pendexter. . 700 
Alice J. Winward.... 700 
Mary E. Hartwell... . 700 
Addie M. Bettinson. . . 700 
Agnés M. Cox piciwix «is 700 
Mary A. Bourne sti 2 600 
Nelite-(i., PKG tmievie bes tanse 500 

Harvard es Ellen A. Cheney).%:./ .'. 700 82 
Helen M. Ward. .<....: 700 

Holmes 8 Marianne M. Webb... 700 193 
Eunice W. Field .... 700 
Mary L. Bullard. .... 700 
Louisa G. Matchett... 700 

Mason A M. Lizzie Evans. .... 700 108 
Alma A. Smith ie... 700 

Otis ss Abby S. Taylor. ... 700 387 
Lydia A. Whitcher ati he 700 
; Martha H. Butler. ... 700 
Klien N. Pike dé uaisi el cis 700 
LuviaGooqgnow..... 700 
Annie: Knapp. sixeld .f.9/% 700 
Kate F. Wellington... 700 
Carrie H.Smith. ..... 700 

Putnam 6 Nelife FE: Ball svuigtieis si 700 59 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, — Continued. 


Name of School. Teachers, nit eee 


Quincy Primary, Charlotte E. Jewell... . 110 
Talulah G. Abercrombie . 
Reed = Lucy T. Sawyer. . » » « 131 
Evelyn A. Sawyer. . - 
Elizabeth A. Tower. 
Hattie N. Keyes .. 
Riverside Mary E. Smallidge . 
M. Louise Akerman, 
Jeanie Prescott... 
Florence M. Hayward. 
Sargent Frances J. Harrod .. 
Mary A. Brown. . . 
M. Elizabeth Dickson. 
Lizzie C.-Capen .:. 
Willard | Mary Ann Tarbell. . 
Mary E. Sawyer ° 
Kate M. Lowell... 
Fanny E. Cooke... 
Amelia Wright ... 
H. Flora Hannum. . 
) Evelina Brooks... 
Laura Wright... . 
; Grace R. Woodward. 
i Louise W. Harris. . 
} Fannie EK. M. Dennis 
| Charlotte A. Ewell 
| Letitia M. Dennis. . 
| Martha C. Dickman. 


Training Scheol, | AnnaC. Sullivan. . 

{| EllaC. Whitney... 

| M. Etta Arkerson. . 

Emma B. Alley... 

City Jeanie A. Norris .. 
Nellie A. Hutchins 


TEACHER OF SINGING, — Nathan Lincoln. . ..... . $2,500 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, — Francis Cogswell. . . 3,000 
SUMMARY. 
PAUINOL MOY Cale see SAR eA PSCUOOL | Gilad ato ghadd, 14 ihe 10,, evatbet eilelle 402 
“ - BOT) AMES ORIEL SS CLOO LET tat dt eh oh othe Fellic) a el. ec6 | eee 


“6 “a oS MEEGE TATIOTY, MGDOOLEE o Pare leita ella t’s (0) aviane el dtiee SOs LOk 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


HigniSchool . . « 2 + + « « $25,700. )..:, -10r each pupil. <2. 3+... 858 98 
Grammar Schools ....-. 16,8600 o. sate es tee Se eat ane N game OL 
eter y MONOOIS ih si\s1-s sh er) Ol 40Oie Ceme ta oe eee oF Oa, erate LOND 
DA iis “6 Vanetted alias whe 2,500 
Salary of Superintendent . . 8,000 


$161,450. . ..foreach pupil... . $21 14 
14 


16 
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Number of Pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1876. 
‘ 


66 6é 6é 


‘6 6é 


6e 


ob 


Jan. 1, 1875. 


Decrease during the last year . . . «2 «.«-«-esees 


Average annual increase of Pupils from 1860 to 1874, inclusive 


Decrease of Pupils, 1875 


Number of Schools ...... 


66 


66 


Teachers 


e e e e e e e > e 


28 
184 


REPORT 


OF 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge: 


GENTLEMEN, — It was with hesitation and diffidence that I 
accepted the office of Superintendent of Public Schools. The 
position seemed to me a difficult and a responsible one, and a 
year of practical acquaintance with the work has only deepened 
this impression. The duties and responsibilities of the office 
are many and varied; the field of labor is a broad one, and 
includes an almost infinite diversity of cares aud interests. 
Even with the first general survey that one gives it, a hundred 
vital questions force themselves upon his attention. 

Is our school system defective in any respect? Should 
schools be provided for those of more tender years? Do we 
carry education too far at the public expense? Should special 
instruction be furnished to those intending to teach? Is the 
range of studies: too wide for common schools? Are the text- 
books now in use the best? Are there better methods of classi- 
fication, of instruction, of school government? Can examina- 
tions and promotions be changed for the better? Are teachers 
selected with sufficient care? Are all the teachers now in ser- 
vice doing their work in the best manner? Do parents fully 
co-operate with teachers, and manifest a proper interest in the 
schools? Are pupils impressed at home and at school with 
the importance and value of an education, and especially with 
the importance and value of a noble character? Are the diso- 
bedient and wayward made to feel that those who give reproof 
still take a deep interest in them, and seek only their true wel- 
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fare? Are there no efficient remedies for the evils of tardiness 
and absence and truancy? Must ignorance or indifference or 
cupidity on the part of parents continue to deprive hundreds 
of children of the blessings of an education, thereby unfitting 
them to become good citizens? Are the health and comfort of 
scholars and teachers sufficiently cared for? Is there no remedy 
for cold rooms and impure air? Must buildings inconvenient 
in arrangement and unfit for use remain unaltered? Should 
new buildings be erected or old ones changed without matured 
plans? These questions and many kindred ones of equal 
moment present themselves for consideration as one enters 
upon an office like mine; but they are not to be settled in a 
year, perhaps not completely in many years; above all, they 
are not to be decided rashly. It is easy to change programmes 
of study and to introduce new methods of instruction and dis- 
cipline: but change is not necessarily improvement; if hastily 
or imprudently made, it may prove a change for the worse 
rather than the better; a reconstructive policy is sometimes 
a destructive one, and reform defeats its own ends. But 
even were one disposed to such a policy, he certainly ought not 
to venture upon it until he has made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the existing state of things; and this, in the case 
of a complicated educational system like ours, must be the 
work of time. During my first year in office, therefore, I have 
not sought to bring about radical changes, but rather to study 
the details of the work as I found it arranged, and to aid in 
obtaining the best results from plans already in operation. 

I believe that my predecessor was eminently wise in the course 
which he pursued. He made no attempt to revolutionize the 
schools, but year by year evils were eliminated and improve- 
ments of permanent value introduced. Even when important 
changes and reforms are called for, this may be in the long run 
the speediest as well as the easiest way of bringing them about. 
Evils are often most effectually attacked in an indirect way. 
Try to eradicate them at once, and you provoke opposition that 
may compel you to desist; or, if you succeed, you may be pull- 
ing up the wheat with the tares, destroying what little good 
the old system was doing in spite of its defects. On the other 
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hand, by the gradual introduction of better methods, the im- 
provement is effected quietly, almost imperceptibly, and yet 
none the less thoroughly. Ido not say that this should be the 
invariable policy in dealing with the faults and errors of our 
school system. There are cases in which the axe should be 
laid unto the root of the tree, instead of letting it stand, and 
trying to engraft something better on the old stock. Which is 
the wiser course to pursue in any given case must be matter for 
careful consideration at the time. 


CHANGE OF TEACHERS. 


During the past year there have been but few changes in the 
corps of teachers. Only eleven vacancies have occurred, a 
number much smaller than usual. One teacher resigned to 
accept a position in Boston; another, to teach in the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind in London; and another was 
removed from her labor in a most sudden manner by death. 
Mrs. Annie M. Harrod, for many years a teacher in the 
Sargent Primary, was stricken down Sept. 28, at an early 
evening hour, after having performed the duties of the day in 
her usual health. <A kindly spirit always pervaded her work, 
and she will long be held in loving remembrance by her pupils. 


DISCIPLINE. 


In the discipline of the schools there has been no change 
from the methods followed for several years past. In addition 
to the personal influence of the teacher, the co-operation of 
parents is solicited, the usual milder methods of punishment are 
employed (such as detention after school for the half-hour 
allowed by the School Regulations) ; and when these methods 
fail, as a last resort in most of the schools, the pupil is sus- 
pended for a limited time. In a few schools, instead of suspen- 
sion, corporal punishment is sometimes inflicted. But neither 
corporal punishment nor any form of punishment that may be 
deemed objectionable can be very frequent; for in making 
more than eight hundred visits to the different schools the past 
year, often looking into several rooms in the same building 
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without giving the teachers notice, I have only once heard the 
sound of a blow, and have seen but little that would indicate 
improper modes of discipline. On the contrary, I have usually 
found a spirit pervading the schools which indicated the hap- 
piést relations between teachers and pupils. 

Under the present management, the principal cause for com- 
plaint is the temporary suspension of pupils. This form of 
discipline is necessary unless means are taken to enforce obedi- 
ence at the school-room, and it is usually effectual when it 
receives the approval of parents. But many parents are not 
sufficiently interested in the welfare of their children to do their 
part in rendering this discipline useful. On the contrary, 
they are vexed at having the children sent home, as if the 
teacher were endeavoring to shift his responsibility upon their 
shoulders; not unfrequently they express their irritation to 
the children, and thus utterly defeat the purposes of the disci- 
pline. I believe that the majority of teachers never resort to 
suspension until all other modes of discipline have been fairly 
tried and have proved ineffectual; and could they have the 
hearty co-operation of parents, the problem of school manage- 
ment without corporal punishment would be solved. As it is, 
the most potent instrumentality in their hands, indeed the only 
one available in extreme cases, is nullified by the indifference or 
direct opposition of the parent. JI am fully persuaded, how- 
ever, that the evils which exist to-day under the present 
methods of school discipline are less than they were under the 
old management twenty years ago. Cannot some means be 
devised to diminish the friction found in the working of our 
present system, and so get the full benefit it is capable of 
yielding? 

My experience as a teacher has shown me that in many cases 
solitary confinement is better than suspension; that is to say, 
it is better to send a disobedient pupil to a room by himself for 
a day, or a week if need be, than to send him home; and it 
might be well to provide a few small rooms for this special pur- 
pose. ‘These rooms should be light, warm, and comfortable, 
and scholars sent to them should receive every needed attention 
in their studies and in all other respects. 
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Another plan worth considering is the establishment of un- 
graded schools to which the few who are the real cause of trouble 
might be sent. In this way the present schools would be 
relieved of a disturbing element, and it is possible that the new 
schools, placed under teachers of peculiar qualifications, would 
eventually come to rank in scholarship and discipline as high as 
the others. Under this plan, there would be an immense saving 
of power in the management of the schools. At present the 
labors and cares of the teacher are often more than doubled by 
the necessity of governing a few disorderly pupils. Much 
valuable time is wasted on the rebellious minority, which other- 
wise could be used for the advantage of the well-disposed ma- 
jority. The loss of time, great as it is, represents only a small 
fraction of the real loss. The wear and tear of brain and nerve 
which the teacher suffers is a far more serious, though less 
obvious, part of the mischief. We venture to say that nine 
out of ten teachers, if questioned on the subject, would testify 
that the work of instruction is much less exhausting than the 
work of discipline, and that the real difficulties of the latter are 
due to a very small percentage of the pupils, perhaps to only 
one or two members of a school of a hundred. 


EXAMINATIONS, 


For several years past, examinations under the direction of 
the Committee have been held at the close of the Autumn Term, 
and private examinations at some time during the Spring Term. 
Written examinations for promotion have also been regularly 
conducted by the teachers. These examinations, as to time and 
character, seem well adapted to the purposes for which they 
are held. The first affords an opportunity for parents and 
friends to visit the schools; the second enables the Committee 
to judge understandingly of the quality of the teaching; and 
the third, taken in connection with the regular work of the 
schools, shows the proficiency of each individual scholar. The 
examinations, however, would be more valuable could the Com- 
mittee devote more time to them; but to give even the time 
now required is a serious tax upon any professional or business 
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man, and it is hardly to be expected that more will be given, 
unless each member of the Committee can be free to select the 
days when he is most at leisure. This would not be practicable 
in the case of the public examinations, for it is desirable that 
they should all occur at nearly the same time ; but I can see no 
valid reason why the private examinations may not extend over 
a period of several months, thereby enabling the Committee to 
attend to the work at their leisure and convenience, and, of 
course, more thoroughly than is now possible. The difficulty 
in regard to the public examinations might possibly be met 
were each member of the Board authorized to invite some one 
to aid him in the work. I believe there are many persons in 
our City who would cheerfully render such assistance, and it is 
possible this method might be the means of awakening a more 
general interest in the schools. 


READING. 


It has been recently said that “the town library is hardly 
less important as an element of public education than the town 
school.” May it not be true that a school library would be 
hardly less important, in this respect, than a town library? 
Even the benefits derived from the latter would be greatly in- 
creased were persons taught in their youth what books to read 
and how to read them. It is the testimony of those in charge 
of public libraries that three fourths of the demand is for the 
“ poorer descriptions of reading.” Is not this the case simply 
because the mind has not been trained to appreciate the: better 
class of books? A large proportion of children are surrounded 
by influences unfavorable to the formation of good habits in 
reading. Should not the schools be made to counteract this 
influence? It seems to me that they may do this, first, by sup- 
plying suitable books, — such, to use the words of another, as 
“the histories which attract and instruct, the biographies which 
leave a glow in the minds of their readers, the poetry that is 
both popular and elevating, the travels that almost reconcile us 
to the necessity that forbids us to wander, and the tales that 
sparkle without corrupting and that let us laugh and still be 
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wise”; and in the second place, by devoting a part of the 
school-hours to the use of these books. Better omit one half 
of our present Geography and one third of the Arithmetic than 
have children pass out of the schools with no love or taste for 
reading. 

The subject of reading was fully presented in the Report of 
your Board for the year 1871. To a limited extent the sugges- 
tions then made have been followed. Books and magazines 
have found their way to the school-room. But school reading- 
books cannot be dispensed with, nor school libraries formed, 
without action on the pait of the Committee. 

A step was taken in the right direction when copies of “ The 
Nursery” were furnished to the Primary Schools. The lower 
classes of the Grammar Schools should also be provided with 
magazines or books, — not to be taken from the school-room, but 
to be used in connection with the regular reading lessons. For 
the upper grades a plan might be adopted looking to the forma- 
tion of a library; not a library containing a large number of 
miscellaneous books, but one containing a sufficient number of . 
copies of a few carefully selected books to enable a whole class 
at the same time to read or study a particular author. This can 
be done, as suggested in the Report to which reference has been 
made, by appropriating year by year even a less amount than 
the annual cost of the present reading-books. In order to make 
the most of a limited expenditure, it might be well to buy a 
different set of books for each school, and to send them from 
one school to another after they had been thoroughly read. A 
“circulating” library of this kind would furnish a sufficient 
variety of good reading for the seven Grammar Schools at a 
very moderate outlay. As books accumulated, this circulating 
plan might be gradually given up, and at last each school would 
have a permanent library large enough to supply all its wants. 
The question may be raised as to the authority of the Commit- 
tee to appropriate money for such a purpose ;_ but I am confident 
that the City Council would readily co-operate in carrying out a 
plan that would in a few years, without additional expense to 
the citizens of Cambridge, place a library of permanent value 
in each of our Grammar Schools. | 
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DRAWING. 


This branch of education has been steadily growing into favor 
as its object and utility have been better understood. Formerly 
it was looked upon merely as an ornamental study, and not one 
of such practical importance as is now claimed for it. Mr. 
Philbrick, in speaking of the importance of drawing as a com- 
mon-school study, says, “It is a thing of use in every depart- 
ment of business and in every condition in life; it is in itself 
an expressive language, easily depicting to the eye what no 
words, however well-chosen, can represent; it is the best means 
of cultivating the power and habit of accurate observation, and 
of developing the perception and the love of the beautiful 
in nature and in art; it is the fundamental branch of all 
industrial education; it is indispensable for the architect, the 
engraver, the engineer, the designer, the draughtsman, the 
moulder, the machine-builder, the head-mechanic, and indeed for 
all skilled craftsmen ; it is calculated to afford invaluable aid to 
the inventive genius of our people; it is an instrumentality for 
illustration which should be in every teacher’s hands; and if 
properly taught, it more than compensates for the time it takes 
by facilitating instruction in other branches.” 

Whether the advocates of drawing have not exaggerated the 
importance of the subject, I will not presume to decide; it is 
sufficient that drawing is a required branch of instruction in 
the common schools of Massachusetts. The question is not 
whether it shall be taught, but how it shall be taught. This is 
an important consideration. 

To secure the best results in any branch of instruction, there 
must be systematic work from the beginning. This is not the 
case with regard to drawing in our schools, nor will it be till 
there is special supervision of the whole work. 

Cities of ten thousand inhabitants are also required to main- 
tain free industrial drawing schools. Such schools have been 
established in this City, under the most favorable circumstances 
as to teachers and accommodations. Could not arrangements 
be made by which the work of supervision in the day schools 
and of instruction in the evening drawing schools might be 
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performed by one teacher? Asa permanent position is more 
desirable than a temporary one, the yearly salary need not 
much exceed the amount now expended for evening schools 
alone. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


As the plan of instruction in this department has been 
entirely changed within a few years, and as the results already 
attained show the wisdom of the new methods, it seems to me 
desirable that a connected account of the changes should find 
permanent record for future reference. I therefore ask that 
the following report of Mr. Lincoln, the Singing Master, be 
printed in this connection : — 


REPORT. 


Up to October, 1870, musical instruction had been given in 
all the schools by the Singing Master alone. At that time, 
owing to the increase in the number of rooms, it was found 
impracticable to follow this course longer. An order presented 
by Rey. Dr. Mason, then Chairman of the Committee on Music, 

was passed by the School Board, whereby it was provided that 
“musical instruction in the Primary Schools should be given by 
the teachers in these schools, under the superintendence of the 
Singing Master.” This plan went immediately into operation, 
and the following programme was placed in the hands of the 
teachers : — 


PROGRAMME OF STUDY IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Pupils are to be taught by rote at least three new songs in 
each term, in good taste and style. 

Sing the scale by numerals, by letters, by the syllables do, 
re, mi, etc., and by the syllable Ja. 

Practise from the Primary School Music Chart, or from a 
scale written upon the board, the teacher pointing to the notes, 
so that the pupils can learn ‘to. sing any consecutive sounds in 
the octave. 

It is well to pitch the scale as high as D. 

Let the pupils be taught to give ‘the names of all the charac- 
ters on the chart as they are pointed out by the teacher. 

As far as possible, see that each pupil, before leaving this 
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class to enter the Second Class, be able to sing the scale cor- 
rectly. 

Above all things, secure a sweet, agreeable quality of voice, 
and never tolerate loud or harsh singing. 

Let ten minutes at least, each day, be spent in careful study 
and practice of music. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Pupils are to be taught by rote at least three new songs in 
each term, in good taste and style. 

Sing the scale as in the Third Class, taking in addition the 
sound seven below and the sound nine above. 

Practise skips in the scale, so that the pupils can take any 
interval within the octave as the teacher points to the scale on 
the chart or board, or calls the corresponding numerals. 

Write exercises frequently to test the ability of the pupils to 
take these intervals and to sing at sight in quarter notes and 
quarter rests. , 

Let the pupils be able to give the letter names, as any line or 
space of the staff with the G clef is pointed to. 

Before leaving this class for the next higher, each pupil 
should be taught to name any of the characters on the chart, 
when copied on the board or elsewhere by the teacher. 

Above all things, secure a sweet, agreeable quality of voice, 
and never tolerate loud or harsh singing. 

Let ten minutes at least, each day, be -spent in careful study 
and practice of music. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Pupils are to be taught by rote at least three new songs in 
each term, in good taste and style. 

Practise the scale as in the Third Class, adding the sounds 
six and seven below, nine, ten, eleven, and twelve ‘above, start- 
ing from the pitch C. 

Practise skips of the scale, so that the pupils can take any 
interval from the sound six below to the sound ten above, 
either when notes upon the staff are pointed to by the teacher, 
or figures written upon the board or dictated. 

Write exercises frequently to enable the pupils to sing at 
sight in quarter and half notes, and quarter and half rests. 

“Let the pupils be able to make upon their slates or the board 
any of the characters upon the Primary School Music Chart, as 
they may be called for by the teacher. 
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Teachers should beat time when the children sing. 

Above all things, secure a sweet, agreeable quality of voice, 
and never tolerate loud or harsh singing. 

Let ten minutes at least, each day, be spent in careful study 
and practice of music. 


In June of the following year an examination was held in 
the Old High Schoolhouse in the presence of the Music Commit- 
tee, Mr. Superintendent Hale, all the Primary-School teachers, 
and other visitors, at which five teachers presented a detach- 
ment of scholars (some sixty in all), who were subjected to a 
very thorough examination in singing of songs, reading music 
at sight, and other exercises. The result was a complete suc- 
cess, and in the words of Dr. Mason, “the plan of instruction 
had been demonstrated to be practical and satisfactory.” 

In January, 1873, by order of the School Committee, Ma- 
son’s “ Music Charts” were introduced into the First Class of the 
Primary Schools, not to modify the course of instruction as 
given above, but rather to serve as asupplement toit. In the 
following year the “ Musical Readers” by the same author were 
added to the list of books in the hands of the First Class. 

It is proper for me to say, that there is now a fair amount of 
good work doing in music in the Primary Schools, although I 
have but seven hours a week to spend among them all, number- 
ing at this time more than seventy-five rooms. 

Grammar Scuoors. — At the beginning of the year 1873 a 
fine piano was provided, at the city’s expense, for each of the 
Grammar Schools. Such an instrument had been long needed 
as an essential piece of apparatus in the teaching of music; and 
it has proved, as it was hoped it would, a great ‘assistance to the 
Singing Master, and a source of profit and enjoyment to the 
children as well. 

Owing to the alterations in the schoolhouses from time to 
time, whereby the number of class-rooms was greatly increased, 
it became at first difficult, then impossible, for me to give regu- 
lar weekly lessons to all the classes. It was evident, moreover, 
that the scholars, who in the Primary Schools had had daily 
instruction in music, were in danger of losing very much of 
what they had learned there, unless a similar course were pur- 
sued with them on entering the Grammar Schools. These 

considerations led the Music Committee to suggest that singing 
should be taught in the Fourth, Fifth, and $ Sixth. Classes by fieir 
own teachers, under the direction of the Singing Master, as was 
already the case in the Primary Schools. An amendment 
to the School Regulations was shee Athi adopted in April, 1874, 
and music charts, with the accompanying books, were ordered 
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to be introduced at the same time. One set of the charts was 
forthwith furnished to each room of the above-mentioned 
classes, and the books (Mason’s “Intermediate Reader”) were 
put into the hands of the scholars for the remaining three 
classes. The following is the course of study which the teach- 
ers in the lower classes are now at work upon,— a course which, 
if faithfully carried out, will lead, it is hoped, to valuable results. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


oe te iz (Oh a UE 


As soon as practicable at the beginning of the school year, 
ascertain how many of the scholars can sing the scale correctly. 

Sing the scale every day. 

Practise skips of the scale, so that the scholars can take any 
interval from G, third space below, to G, first space above the 
staff. : 

Teach beating time in double, triple, and quadruple measures. 

Write exercises frequently (key of C), using notes and rests 
of various kinds, to give the children experience in reading 
music. 

Teach the first twenty pages of the Music Charts, Second 
Series, the scholars beating time as they sing. 

See General Directions. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Sing the scale every day, and practise skips of the scale, as 
in the Sixth Class, learning in addition the sounds sharp four, 
sharp five, and flat seven. 

Review the first twenty pages of the Charts, and learn the 
next ten pages. 

Write exercises frequently in the key of C, and of G, using 
notes and rests of various kinds. 

The scholars are to beat time constantly when singing. 

Each scholar should be able to repeat the letters of the keys 
in which he sings. 

See General Directions. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Sing the scale and practise skips, as in the Fifth Class. 

Review the first thirty pages of the Charts, and learn the 
remaining ten pages. 

Write exercises frequently, as in the Fifth Class, using in addi- 
tion the keys of D, of F, and of B flat. 
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Each scholar should be able to repeat the letters of the keys 
in which he sings. 
See General Directions. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Songs, other than those upon the Charts, may be learned at 
the discretion of the teacher. 

The boys should be taught to sing their part separately from 
the girls, as well as together with them.. 

The “Elements of Music” are to be used in learning the defi- 
nitions of the various musical characters as they occur. 

When the class is promoted, the teacher should be able to 
state how many of the scholars can sing the scale correctly. 

Fifteen minutes are to be spent every day in the study and 
practice of music. 


In order to supply material of a different character from that 
contained in the Charts or Readers, a set of little books, called 
“Graded Exercises in Singing,” by Mr. H. G. Carey, was 
obtained for these schools in February of last year. These 
books are owned by the city, and are to be used by scholars in 
any class, as occasion may require. They are particularly 
intended for drill in reading music. 

The above is a brief sketch of what has been done in music 
during the last few years, and what is now doing. 

I may add, what is now universally admitted among singing 
masters, that the best results in the teaching of music are not 
confined to those schools in which the teachers are skilful musi- 
cians, but are often found in those rooms where the instructors 
make little or no claim to such accomplishment. 

N. Linco. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


These schools have been more fully attended this season than 
at any previous time. Last winter there were 478 scholars, | 
this winter 770, an increase of 292. The average attendance, 
however, has been only 366, or less than 50 per cent of the 
whole number registered. 

Many persons join these schools evidently with no definite 
object in view, unless it be to secure a place of resort when 
other places fail to attract them; hence the percentage of 
attendance does not fairly indicate the interest manifested in 
the schools by the majority of the pupils. 
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Evening schools are no longer an experiment. They have 
been maintained for eight years, and have now become a part of 
the school system. Is it not time, then, to establish regulations 
for their management? These regulations should of course be 
adapted to the special character of the schools. They should 
not be so stringent as to discourage any persons from entering 
who wish to do so as an experiment, or even from mere curios- 
ity; for many of these may become interested and remain as 
regular pupils; but on the other hand, the rules should be 
stringent enough to prevent the ends for which the schools 
were established from being defeated. The aim was to give 
regular instruction to a class of pupils who have not had the 
advantages of a common-school training in their early years, 
and whose occupations would now prevent their attending the 
day schools, even if their age did not. All such persons should 
be encouraged to come to the evening schools; but after they 
have found out what the course of instruction is, they should 
make up their minds whether they are likely to profit by it or 
not, and then should either enroll themselves as regular pupils 
or leave the school. If they decide to remain, they should be 
required to attend as regularly as their circumstances will per- 
mit, and should be subject to such other rules as may be laid 
down for them. Those who would object to reasonable rules, 
made for the best interests of all concerned, are not likely to 
derive much benefit from the school under any circumstances. 
Those who really desire to learn will appreciate the necessity 
for the rules, and will cheerfully conform to them. It is only 
in this way that these schools can become capable of doing efli- 
ciently what they are designed to do. At present the irregular 
attendance is the most serious obstacle to their success, for it 
renders anything like systematic instruction impossible. After 
making all due allowance for the peculiar character of the 
schools, I can see no excuse for having the average attendance 
less than 70 per cent of the whole number belonging to the 
schools. I commend the subject to the consideration of the 
Board before the opening of the schools another winter. 
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SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


At the beginning of the year the City Council was asked to 
appropriate for new schoolhouses and alterations an amount of 
money sufficient to complete the Agassiz Schoolhouse and to 
enlarge or alter certain other school-buildings. The whole sub- 
ject of school accommodations was considered in the most 
candid manner by the Finance Committee of the City Council, 
and the importance of the desired improvements fully recog- 
nized. It was felt, however, that whatever could be postponed 
without serious detriment to the interests of the schools should 
be deferred to “better times.” The committee, therefore, recom- 
mended appropriations only for the completion of the new school- 
house, which was under contract, and for the remodelling of the 
Thorndike Building. 

The Agassiz Schoolhouse is pleasantly situated at the corner 
of Oxford and Sacramento Streets. The lot contains about 
20,000 feet of land, which cost a little less than $8,000. The 
building is of brick, with granite and freestone trimmings, two 
stories in height, exclusive of the basement and the unfinished 
attic. Its dimensions are 52 feet by 80 feet, not including the 
central projections in the front and rear, which are 3 feet by 32 
feet broad. The stories are 14 feet high in the clear. The first 
story contains four school-rooms, 25 by 27 feet, four dressing- 
rooms, 9 by 20, and a hall or entry, 16 by 223, exclusive of the 
stairway. Sittings for 42 pupils are provided in each room. 
The second story is like the first, except that the part occupied 
by the Training School is divided into a large room 27 by 344, 
and a class-room 144 by 27. There is also a teacher’s room for 
the principal of the school, and convenient closets are provided 
for all the rooms. 

Mr. J. H. Littlefield, of Cambridge, was the architect, and 
under his supervision the house was erected at a cost, in round 
numbers, of $25,000. 

The building was occupied Sept. 27 by the Training School, 
and by the primary classes which form the practice school. 

Would not the plans of this building, with a description of 
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the work of the school, be an appropriate part of the contri- 
bution of Cambridge to the exhibition at Philadelphia? The 
name of the school would make this contribution one of spe- 
cial interest. 

The Thorndike Schoolhouse was constructed on the old 
plan of large school-rooms and small class-rooms. It is now 
arranged on the single-room system, having twelve single 
rooms instead of six double rooms as formerly. It was evi- 
dently the purpose of the Committee on Public Property, who 
had charge of the alterations, to make the building a first-class 
schoolhouse. What is known as the Mihan system of venti- 
lation was introduced; arrangements were made for heating 
the halls as well as the school-rooms; double desks were 
altered to single desks; new furniture was supplied where 
needed ; in fact, everything was done that could add to the 
convenience or comfort of either teachers or pupils. 

In addition to the supervision by the architect employed, the 
master of the school devoted his whole vacation to the oversight 
of the work. Were the building a little larger, and provided 
with a hall for general exercises, it would be a model school- 
house. 

How to obtain additional accommodations for the High 
School has been a question at different times during the past 
four years. First, the large hall was sacrificed to secure the 
needed accommodation; then part of the basement was taken. 
The question, however, still returned to claim the attention of 
the Committee. At the meeting of the Board in November, 
1874, the Chairman of the High School Committee offered the 
following resolutions : — 

“Resolved, That in view of the present crowded condition of 
the High-School building, and of the expected increase of the 
school with the growth of the city, it is advisable that immedi- 
ate steps be taken for the division of the school into Classical 
and English Departments, and for the removal of the Classical 
Department to a suitable building to be erected in Ward One. 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Schoolhouses and Esti- 
mates be directed to include the sum necessary for the erection 
of the proposed building in their estimate for the next municipal 
year.” 
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But notwithstanding the adoption of the resolutions, the new 
Committee on Schoolhouses and Estimates did not include in 
their estimate the sum necessary for the proposed building, but 
recommended an appropriation for the enlargement of the pres- 
ent building. This was done under the impression that the 
resolutions were adopted on the assumption that the present 
house could not be enlarged, and still be convenient in arrange- 
ment, without great expense, and the sacrifice of its present 
pleasing appearance. In the main this opinion was correct. 
No plan for enlargement was entirely satisfactory that did not 
contemplate the remodelling of the building; but still it was an 
open question whether even the large expenditure necessary to 
remodel the building would not be true economy to the city. 
No additional land would be required, for by the wise fore-_ 
thought of a former city government the present school lot is of 
ample size for a building twice as large as now stands upon it. 
Land for a new building in a suitable location would cost at 
least one third as much as the whole amount required to enlarge 
and change the present house so as to accommodate the school, 
undivided, for many years to come. The division of the © 
school, moreover, would necessitate an additional yearly ex- 
pense in conducting it. More teachers would be required for 
the same number of pupils, another janitor would be needed, also 
additional apparatus and books of reference; in fact, whatever 
was in general use in one school would be needed in the other. 
While good reasons can be given for a division of the school, 
either by separating the English and Classical Departments or 
by separating the sexes, there are advantages beyond the con- 
sideration of expense in keeping the school as a unit. Ina 
large school, teachers can be selected with reference to their 
special qualification for a particular department, thereby secur- 
ing the best instruction for every class. 

The appropriation asked for at the beginning of the year was 
not granted ; but with the view of obtaining definite information 
as to the best way of enlarging the building, also as to the cost 
of the work, the Board, in April, passed the following order: 
“That the City Council be requested to ascertain if it is prac- 
ticable to enlarge the present High Schoolhouse, in order to 
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accommodate an increased number of scholars.” The City 
Council, after giving a hearing to the School Board, referred 
the order to the Committee on Public Property. That commit- 
tee not only carefully considered the subject themselves, but 
sought the opinion of men eminently qualified to judge in such 
matters. It was decided that the most feasible plan for the 
enlargement was to extend the main building in the rear. In 
accordance with this view, plans were drawn and altered till 
they received the general approval of the School Committee, 
the teachers of the High School, and many others interested in 
having the building complete in all its arrangements. When 
the City Council was requested to consider the practicability of 
the enlargement of the house, it was fully expected that in Sep- 
tember additional room would be required. The increase in 
numbers, however, was not so large as usual, and the whole 
school has been accommodated in the present building. Better 
accommodations are desirable for the school even now; but 
considering the importance of the most rigid economy for the 
present in every department of municipal expenditure, it is 
probably advisable to defer the work till the need becomes 
more imperative or the times more favorable. 

Additional accommodations for Primary Schools will soon be 
needed in Ward Three. Even during the past year a petition 
was sent to the City Council for a new building, to be located 
in the vicinity of the lower part of Spring Street. A new 
building was asked for, notwithstanding there is an unfinished 
story in the Gore Schoolhouse. The petitioners maintained 
that small children should not be obliged to cross a crowded 
thoroughfare like Cambridge Street; also, that the third story 
of a building, especially one surrounded by wooden houses, was 
not a safe place for them. No one will question the correctness 
of these views, nor deny that a new house would be for the best 
interests of the schools; but the unfinished story of the Gore 
building is an obstacle in the way of obtaining a new house, and 
will continue to be until it is finished and occupied. As a tem- 
porary arrangement, the lower classes of the Putnam Grammar 
School might be removed, under the charge of a sub-master, to 
the Gore building, and the younger primary-school children 
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might be accommodated in the Putnam Schoolhouse. There 
are objections, it is true, to separating the classes of a Grammar 
School, but there are advantages, also, in having a male teacher 
in charge of the Gore School. This plan would meet the wants 
of the district for three or four years, and by that time a new 
building would be a necessity. 

No report on schoolhouses would be complete without the 
usual reference to the Old High Schoolhouse on Amory Street, 
and the Bridge Schoolhouse at the Lower Port. Persons 
familiar with the condition of these houses will certainly not 
deny that there are two sections of our City that do not insist 
upon their rights though these rights have been long withheld. 

I pass the subjects of heating and ventilation, as a special 
committee has been appointed on the sanitary condition of our 
schools. 

With the following tables of statistics I respectfully submit 
this, my first Annual Report, expressing at the same time my 
gratitude for the confidence of the School Committee, and for 
the kindness with which they, and all others with whom I have 
been brought into official relations, have aided and encouraged 
me in my work. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 
FOR THE SCHOOL-YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1875. 


I. POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by State census for 1875 .......24-6-. 47,838 
Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of age, 
MEY 11 UU. Ott ohet win, oe te abit. by haba b 4 Aegean Ren re ee 8,128 


Il. SCHOOLS. 


1 High School. 1 Training School. 
7 Grammar Schools. 6 Evening Schools. 
19 Primary Schools. 2 Evening Drawing Schools. 
Whole number of Day and Evening Schools ............ 36 


Ill SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Irie HiSmesGNOOlLE, Jel cny ieee tC aie chleti d PalRal stim clei eetin ke % 1 
For the Grammar SCUOGISs tcl is latch «Detainee Shia ot oa ooacinenie 7 
For the Primary Schools, including Training School pita tae iad = tallow 18 


IV. TEACHERS. 


Namoer or teachers n High School: . 7. 1. | soles tele et fate “ce wte 12 
Male teachers, 5; female teachers, 7. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools. . . . 6 « « ee ee « w 88 


Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 81. 


Number of teachers in Primary Schools, including page of Train- 

IND DChOO! gs. ie amicten MART ORR ET hace ie Palos aiistts ene Waters 83 

Number of teachers in Evening SCUOOIS Wctie te hats eile a elle lal nat eet ae 49 
Male teachers, 6; female teachers, 43. 

Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools sa. eke cs els 4 

Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including teacher of Music, 184 


V. PUPILS. 


Whole number of pupils registered in the Day Schools during the year, 9,411 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to the Day Schools during 


the VORL 25; sa es tes ee eae sats EA He os Ine scar Ake ta RL Oe 
Average daily attendance of pupils in all the Day Schools a: 0, cok ® iets OE 
Average per cent of attendance in all the Day Schools ..*.... 91 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to the High School .. . 376 
Average daily attendance in High School ........e-eese-s 359 


Per cent of attendance in High “School Sie ore PAO ire Fa ee < 95.5 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to Grammar Schools . 
Average daily attendance of pupils in Grammar Schools ..... 
Per cent of attendance in Grammar Schools ...... ae 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to Primary Schools >is 
Average daily attendance in Primary Schools .......e6... 
Per cent of attendance in Primary Schools. . .....-e.ee-e 


. . . . . . 
& 
i 
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Average attendance in Evening Schools ....2«..++s«-2+-ee-s 386 
Average attendance in Evening Drawing Schools. ........-. 104 
Number of pupils graduated from Primary Schools, July, 1875... . 782 
Number of pupils admitted to Grammar Schools, July, 1875. .... 708 
Number of pupils graduated from Grammar Schools ........ 186 
Number of pupils admitted to High School. ...........-. 148 
Number of pupils graduated from High School. .......... 47 
Whole numberof Private Schools. 36. 6 se ols) Cele ene, Sieve « 14 
MUInVeT OL DUDLIA It. ETIVALG SCDOOIS <7 oe os 6 ete s at wv) ae a sen & 858 


VI. FINANCES. 


Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1875 .. . . $66,623,014 00 
Cost of instruction in the Public Schools .......e¢..e. # 159,624 25 
Prema TeNAlla OL SCROOUIOUSES << 4 cess oe 6 3d eh webs 47,508 93 
Amount expended for new schoolhouses and alterations .... 44,111 99 
For Evening Schools, including amount for Evening Drawing 


Schools — ° . e ° « . ° e ° e e e es e 3 . e e e 5,862 44. 
Amount of the salaries of Truant Officers OPE ars Pe ear 5,500 00 
Incidental expenses for school purposes ......46+-e+es-s 427 54 


Total expenditures for all school purposes ......-.... 262,935 [5 
Deducting the receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($958. 93), actual 
BE NeIEGs LOl SCHOOL DUT DOSGS cle. wc. rs) a ele ca ae sikeel sl och MeO oe) aa 


SCHOOL CENSUS. 


The Statutes require that ‘‘The School Committee shall annually, in the 
month of May, ascertain, or cause to be ascertained, the names and ages of 
all persons belonging to their respective towns and cities on the first day of 
May, between the ages of five and fifteen years, and make a record thereof.” 

The following is a summary of the returns made by the officers appointed 
to ascertain the required facts : — 


Ward I. | Ward II. | Ward III.!} Ward IV.| Ward V.| Total. 


No. of children, May 1, between 5 
and 15 years of age. . - . o « » 1,285 2,354 1,731 1,797 961 8,128 


No.in public schools, May 1, be- 
tween 5 and 15 yearsofage. .. 945 1,951 1,462 1,532 748 6,638 


No. in private schools, May 1, be- 
tween 5 and 15 years ‘of AGE. « » 146 145 29 52 54 426 


No. not attending school, May 1, 
between 5 and 15 years of age . 194 258 240 213 159 1,064 


No. not attending school, May 1, 
between 5 and 8 years of age. . 146 188 126 122 75 657 


No. not attending school, May 1, 
between 8 and 13 years of age . 25 20 27 41 29 142 


No. not attending school, May 1, 
between 13 and 15 years of age . 23 50 87 50 55 265 
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GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 


THE public schools of Cambridge are divided into three grades: Pri- 
mary, Grammar, and High. Lach grade is divided into classes: the 
Primary, into three; the Grammar, into six; and the High, into four for 
the Complete English Course, into three for the Shorter English Course, 
and into five for the Classical Course. 

The most advanced class of each grade is called the First Class. Pro- 
motions by classes are made once a year. 

Besides the grades above mentioned, there is a Training School for 
practical instruction in methods of teaching, open to graduates of the 
High School and to others having equal qualifications. 


ORAL EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, JULY, 1875. 


Spell Loiter 11 times 11 are how many? 


Ret SOM OU Ge nue ase 9times4 “ ce 

EeE EE RODUBG se High! o's 9 in 108, how many times? 
BS STUD UOTUY Yeni tas ok | 6in 42, ‘ f° >. 

SE INCE Aa ce anwod 6) bie Give 190 in Roman nota- 
BE oe (LOBBY Wis eetrae ots | oe tion. i 

ASV OVER cree ees For what ae Aue 
‘ST ELONO Gee verano) XLIV stand? . , 

Beast DiGhe tts cagree cet Fe Of what is Prof. the Ae 
Sees PALS yet stare be breviation? . AAR 
pee LITLE) oy ca ee as ee : How many are 4 and 9 and 
“¢ Feeble : Dire 


16 less 9 are yas ee : 

8 times 7 “* “ os 

19 and 6 6¢ ce 6¢ 

5 from 13 leaves how 
many? : 

7 in 63, how many times? . 


When apnea are wha 3 
cents each, what will 12 
apples cost? - P 

If 7 are taken from 13, how 
many will remain? 

9 are how many times 1? . 


40 


If 1 orange costs 4 cents, 
how many can you buy 
for 28 cents? 

8 cents and 6 cents less 9 
cents are how many 
cents?. . . 

Paid 84 cents for 12 pepe 
what was the cost of 1 
BOOK Aw... © baned 

A boy had 10 oS He 
spent 2 and lost 5; how 
many did he have left? 2 


Name the seasons of the « 


year. . 


PRIMARY SCHOOL QUESTIONS FOR ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


SELECTIONS FROM QUESTIONS PREPARED BY THE TEACHERS OF THE PRIMARY 
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What is a shepherd? 
Mention three domestic 
animals. . wie 
Name the primary colors. 
*Point to the square. 
Add 7046, 128, 47, 9424. 
Subtract 3625 from 7095. . 
Multiply 8067 by 8. . 
Reading from Third Read- 
er, Lesson LXX, marked 
from 1 to 6.. : 
New Reading, [printed far 
the occasion], marked 
from 1 to 4. 


SCHOOLS AND THE PUPILS OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


go 00 tr eee 


Why cannot a hen swim as well as a duck or swan? 

Why does it take eight shoes to shoe an ox? 

Where does the rain come from, and where does it go to? 
What would you probably see in a farm-yard? 

What numbers could you write with the figures 1, 3, and 5? 
How should children always treat old persons? 

Name some articles made of iron. Of wood. Of tin. 

Tell me all you know about hay. Corn. Flour. 

Of what use isa thermometer? A weather-vane? 


10. Why ought we to treat animals kindly? 

11. Name the different kinds of fruit-trees you have seen. 
12. Of what are baskets made? Boxes? Bags? 

13. Tell me something the horse can do. The dog. 

14. What are domestic animals? Name some of them. 

15. Where and how is coal obtained? Wood? Oil? 

16. Why do we not see the stars in the daytime? 

17. Cana blind person read? If so, by what means? 

18. What things can we do with our hands? With our feet? 
19. Give a sentence containing the word that I mention. 


20. What season of the year is it? 
21. What do people use for fuel? 


Month? Day? Time of day? 
For light? 


22. Name the different modes of travelling. 


* Let the teacher draw beforehand on the blackboard, or on paper, an equilateral 


triangle, an oblong, a rhombus, and a square. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42, 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 
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What kinds of birds do we see in this city? 

Name the different animals that you have seen. 

What river flows through Cambridge? 

What places of public interest in or about Cambridge? 

How are ships useful to us? Speak of their size. 

Do cotton cloth and flannel grow? Do raisins? 

What is the material of your dress? Of your shoes? 

Name the country, State, county, and city in which you live. 

What is it to be useful? Selfish? Benevolent? 

What are the sports of the different seasons? 

Mention a polite act. Some rude acts. Some kind acts. 

What plays do you like best? What books? 

Name the primary colors. Which is the prettiest? 

Mention some things you like to see or do. 

Show me on your arm the length of a foot. 

How high is that door? How wide is the blackboard? 

What is the length of this room? The width? The height? 

How many little boys and girls in this school? 

*¢ My eye aches.’? Why? Would this little marble ache if it were 
“hit”? Why not? 

Where were you last evening? Is there any difference between a 
house and a home? What? 

Of the objects you have seen to-day, which are natural and which 
are artificial? 

Tell the seasons of the year, and some pleasant things of each. 
Name the months of the year. 

If everything you can see were taken out of the school-room, of 
what would it still be full? 

Tell me in inches, as nearly as you can, the length and width of 
your desk. 

If the sun does not shine in a room until afternoon, which way does 
the room face? 

What have you learned to-day? Mention the books you like to read 
or have read to you. 

Why should you not mark or cut the schoolhouse or furniture? 

Because you see the sun in the east in the morning, and in the west 
in the afternoon, what does it appear to do? 

Why are the 22d of February, the 17th of June, and the 4th of July, 
holidays? 

Give in other words the meaning of the word or phrase that I men- 
tion. 

What do we call the young of the goat? Of the horse? Of the 
cow? Of the cat? 

What makes your father buy food and clothes and nice things for 
you? 

If you were going to Boston, what conveyance would you take? To 
New York? To Europe? 
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56. What things do we see in the summer that we do not see in the 
winter? 

57. What are the different kinds of articles used in making a house? 
From what are bricks made? How? 

58. Sometimes a little boy is called Fred Jameson, Junior. Why is he 
called Junior? 

59. I heard a little boy answering a gentleman, and he said, ‘* Yes, sir.”’ 
Why did he not say simply, Yes? 

60. Ofwhatis bread made? Wheredopotatoesgrow? Apples? Straw- 
berries? Blueberries? 

61. What is the difference between the furnace and the register? What 
is a ventilator? 

62. Describe the United States flag. Do other nations have flags? 
What flags have you seen? 

63. Where did you get your book? Did the man of whom you bought 
it make it? Who did? Of what? i 

64. Spell the names of objects at your right hand. At your left hand. 
In front of you. 

65. Whois meant by grandfather? Granddaughter? Uncle? Aunt? 
Cousin? Nephew? Niece? 

66. What is the name of the President of the United States? Of the 
Governor of Massachusetts? 

67. For what do you come to school? At what hour ought you to get 
here? Why should you never be tardy? 


GENERAL PLAN OF QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY READING LESSONS. 


68. First, attention is called to the picture; second, to the story or sub- 
ject matter of the piece; then questions like the following are 
asked: *‘ Why was the little boy a philosopher?”’ ‘‘ Who ever - 
saw any coral?”’? ‘* Why is this story called a fable?’’? ‘* What 
is meant by the golden sunset? ”’ etc. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION IN GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, JULY, 1875. 


SPELLING AND SENTENCE WRITING. 
[The exercises in Spelling and Sentence Writing were dictated by the teacher. In the other 
examinations each pupil had a printed copy of the questions. ] 
SIXTH CLASS. 
1. Write these sentences: — 


Lucy will be four years old on Thursday, the first day of July. Her brother 
Charles was eight the ninth day of last February, which came on Tuesday. 


2. Write a sentence containing the name of the first month of the 
year and the name of the fourth day of the week. 
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3. Write a short story, using among other words the following: girls, 
walk, green, warm, and. 
4. Write these words: — 


Halibut, marriage, brunette, commas, appease, prairie, discern, admitted, dys- 
peptic, politician, ducats, innocent, piercing, talons, laurel, persuasion, squirrel, 
inclemency, chaise, hyacinth. 


FIFTH CLASS. 
1. Write: — 


A pair of gloves. A pound of lead. A pane of glass. <A blue pail. A heavy 
weight. Plane the board. Dye the cloth. Pare the pears. Meet me here. Untie 
the knot. 


2. Write a sentence, using among other words the following: know, 
no, hour, our. 


3. Write a sentence containing a date, and the name of a holiday, of 
a person, and of a place. 
4. Write these words: — 


Courageous, citizen, initial, celery, zephyr, chagrin, mortgage, celestial, foreign, 
melancholy, ingenious, exhilaration, warriors, weapons, sugar, audience, occurrence, 
piteous, fiercely, ballads. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
1. Write this letter: — 


DEAR COUSIN JAMES: 
The 3d proximo will be the Centennial Anniversary of the day on which Gen. 
Washington took command of the American forces in the War for Independence. 
The ceremony took place under a tree, known as the Washington Elm, on Garden 
St., near Christ Church. Come July 2, and remain until Tuesday of the following 
week. I will meet you at 1 0’clock, Pp. M., at the Lowell Depot. 
Yours cordially, 


CAMBRIDGE, June 22, 1875. 


[Signature.] 


2. Write from four to seven lines upon-any subject found in your 
Child’s Book of Nature. 

3. Write a question, similar to those in your Geography, about the 
rivers or the cities of South America. 

4. Write these words: — 


Thieves, sumptuous, exquisite, pinnacle, impugn, pneumonia, peremptory, coa- 
lesce, salmon, delicious, shepherd, recollection, putrefied, catastrophe, rebellious, 
paralyzed, mischievous, excellent, benefited, pursuing. 


THIRD CLASS. 
1. Write this letter: — 
CAMBRIDGE, June 22, 1875. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE CHRONICLE: 
Dear Sir, — Please to insert the following notice in the issue of this week: 
There will be a Lecture on Perspective Drawing by Prof. Walter Smith, State Direc- 
tor of Art Education for Mass, on the 24th inst., at 3 o’clock, p. M., in the Hall 
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of the Harvard School. All interested in the subject are cordially invited to be 
present. 
Send the bill to the Secretary of the School Committee. 
Yours respectfully, 
[Signature.] 


2. On the 10th day of the present month John Ames of Cambridge 
went to Edward Bent’s store, in Boston, and bought the following articles: 
1 barrel of flour for $12.50; 15 pounds of sugar at 12 cents per lb.; and 2 
gallons of vinegar at 56 cents. Make out the bill and receipt it. 

3. Make a problem to be worked by the table of Square Measure. 

4. Write these words: — 

Mercenary, analytical, decease, termagant, privilege, cylinder, brigadier, armistice, 


pleurisy, fallacy, valiant, summary, vengeance, descends, perverse, brilliant, avarice, 
vigilance, implements, parliament. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. Amos P. Lawrence, a lawyer residing in Arlington, this State, 
usually has money to lend. Write him a letter to-day, inquiring whether 
he will loan you two thousand dollars, payable in three months, and, if so, 
at what rate of interest. 

2. Also write such a letter as Mr. Lawrence will probably write you 
to-morrow, if he is willing to loan you the money at 7 per cent. 

3. If you receive the money July 1, 1875, what will be the proper form 
of your note? 

4. Write from five to eight lines upon the 17th of June, telling 
what you saw on that day, or anything about it that you have since heard 
or read. 

5. Write these words: — 


Belligerent, hideous, lilies, medley, carriage, mistletoe, eschewing, grimaces, 
blithe, ethereal, cemetery, apparel, parricide, irretrievable, empyreal, ewer (a vessel 
for water), cruise (a voyage), throe (great pain, agony), steak (a slice of meat), wry 
(crooked, distorted). 


GEOGRAPHY. 


SIXTH CLASS. 
What is a harbor? 
Name five kinds of minerals dug from mountains. 
What do you mean by the imports of a country? The exports? 
Of what use is moisture? 
. Which is the larger, the Atlantic or the Indian Ocean? Where is 
Naples? 

6. Mention five articles obtained from the East Indies. 

7. Where are the Sandwich Islands? The Bermudas? 

8. Name the highest range of mountains in North America. In 
South America. In Europe. In Asia. Where is Mtna? 


ou 9 PO 
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9. Why is the Mississippi the most useful river in North America? 
10. Where is Madrid? The Bay of Bengal? Palestine? Rio Ja- 
neiro? The Hudson? 


FIFTH CLASS. 


1. Name five rivers of the United States that flow into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

2. What do you mean by the capital of a State? 

3. What is the capital of Massachusetts? What is the chief occupa- 
tion of the people? 

4. From what State do we get cotton? Tar? Rice? Petroleum? 
Iron? 

5. What States are touched by the Mississippi River? 

6. Bound Massachusetts. 

7. What is the most noted city of Scotland? Of England? Of 
France? Where is Moscow? Hamburg? 

8. Describe the country of Holland. 

9. Name two articles that are brought from China. 

10. Where is Mexico? By what nation was it conquered? Where 

the Esquimaux live? How long are the nights in Greenland? Where 
are the Bahama Islands? 


FOURTH CLASS. 


1. Which hemisphere contains more land, the Eastern or the West- 
ern? The Northern or the Southern? 

2. Name all the Continents of the Old World. Name the great 
oceans in the order of their size. 

3. Name three natural divisions of land, and give an example of 
each. Name two of water, and give examples. 

4. How many and what motions has the earth? Which motion pro- 
duces day and night? 

5. Name some of the uses of rivers. What is commerce, and why 
is it necessary? 

6. Why is the United States well fitted for foreign and domestic com 
merce? Name four of the leading agricultural products of the United 
States. . 

7. Name and locate the three largest cities between the Merrimac 
and Hudson Rivers. Name the waters through which a vessel would pass 
on a voyage from San Francisco to Philadelphia. 

8. Bound North America and name its countries. Name the capital 
and the two largest cities of Canada. 

9. What is the principal occupation of the people of Mexico? 
Locate and describe Havana. 

10. Name the largest country, river, and city of South America. 
Name the chief articles exported from South America. 
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THIRD CLASS. 


1. Which New England State extends farthest north? South? East? 
West? If you were to draw a straight line starting at the N. E. corner of 
Vermont, and dividing New England into two nearly equal parts, near 
what city would it reach the Atlantic Ocean? 

2. Name and locate one important city in each N. E. State. Which of 
the N. E. States is most extensively engaged in manufacturing? Com- 
merce? Grazing? Lumbering? Fisheries? 

3. To what city of the U. 8. would you send for a cargo of coal? Of 
cotton? Of sugar? Of rice? Of tobacco? What is the principal busi- 
ness of Lynn? Of Lowell? Of Gloucester? Of Fall River? Of Wor- 
cester? 

4. Bound the United States. Which of these boundaries are natural? 

5. Name the Great Lakes in the order of their size. Name all the 
States west of the Mississippi River. 

6. Name and locate four bays on the coast of N. E. The best harbor 
on the west coast of the U.S. Name three ranges of mountains in the 
Appalachian system. 

7. Name two countries with which the U. S. is extensively engaged in 
commerce. What is the principal commercial city of N. E.? Of the 
Middle States? Of the South? Of the Pacific States? 

8. Name four leading occupations of the people of the U.S. What 
reasons for the importance of Pittsburg? 

9. Name and locate the principal grain market of the West, and 
describe the route by which a boat-load of grain would go from that city 
to New York. 

10. If you were to travel due east from San Francisco to the Atlantic 
Ocean, nearest what important city of the Atlantic slope would you 
pass? State what you know of the location, population, business, etc., 
of Cambridge. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. Describe the surface of eastern Europe. Of western Europe. 
Name the most noted city of Europe; also the city that once was, and the 
city that now is, the leading commercial city of the world. 

2. Describe the three largest rivers of western Europe. Which is 
warmer and more moist, eastern or western Europe? Why? 

3. Of what do the British Isles consist? What does the British 
Empire include? 

4. Name a country of Asia which belongs to England. A country of 
Africa. What part of Spain belongs to England? What water touches 
it? What country is opposite? 

5. Name five minerals of England. For what is Manchester noted? 
Birmingham? Sheffield? Leeds? Glasgow? . 
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6. Why does England import great quantities of cotton and wool? 
Name five of the principal exports of England. 

7. How does France rank in manufactures and commerce? Name 
five leading exports of France. 

8. Name the chief commercial city of each of these countries: 
Russia, Austria, Germany, Spain, Ireland, Egypt, China, and India. 
Name the port from which most of the German emigrants sail, and give 
its direction from Cambridge. | 

9. Name the three richest and most important countries of Asia. 
Name three exports of India. What is the longest river of Asia? Of 
Africa? Which is the more useful of these rivers? Why? 

10. Name the most important country of Africa and its capital. State 
something of the trees and animals of Australia. Give the most direct 
water route between Alexandria and Calcutta. 


ARITHMETIC. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Add one thousand one, seventy-six, ten thousand seventy-eight, 
fifteen, seven, and two million one hundred thousand ten. 

2. Find the difference between 90,909 and 100,000. 

3. Multiply 3,001 by 6,072. 

4, How many hills of corn in a field which has 456 rows with 109 hills 
in each row? 

5. John Smith’s farm is worth 7,896 dollars; he has bank stock worth 
369 dollars, and he has in cash 850 dollars. How much is he worth? 

6. What will be the cost of 9 vests at 5 dollars apiece, 3 pairs slip- 
pers at 2 dollars a pair, 2 pairs boots at 4 dollars a pair, and 24 coats at 
$12 apiece? 

7. In an army of 30,070 men, 4,564 were killed, and 1,300 were taken 
prisoners; how many were left? 

8. If the subtrahend is 1,028, and the minuend is 2,017, what is the 
remainder? 

9. 76 + 200 X 304 — 1,641 = what? 

10. How much does a man save who receives 1,600 dollars a year, and 
spends 24 dollars a week, fifty-two weeks making a year? 


FIFTH CLASS. 


1. Add two thousand one hundred ten, ten thousand one, five hun- 
dred ten, seventy, and six million one hundred twenty. 

2. A person bought a barrel of flour for $12, a firkin of butter for 
$18, 56 pounds sugar at 9 cents a pound, and 60 oranges at 25 cents a 
dozen. He gave a fifty-dollar bill in payment; how much money should he 
receive back? 

4 
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3. A man gave his daughter $2,480, and his son $1,450 less; how 
much did he give to both? 

4, Multiply 75,407 by 8,040. 

5. A man having 313 miles to travel in 6 days, travels 54 miles a day 
for 5 days; how far must he go on the sixth day to finish the journey? 

6. 469,873 + 789 — what? 

7. When 1,651 dollars will pay for 127 barrels of flour, how many 
barrels can be bought for 156 dollars? 

8. Add twelve dollars and thirty-seven cents, four dollars and sixty- 
two cents, five mills, and seven cents, and multiply the sum by 16. 

9. Which of the following numbers are prime: 4, 5,6, 7,11? Find 
the prime factors of 160. 

10. Find the G. C. D. and the L. C. M. of 272 and 384. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


1. Which of the following numbers are prime: 913, 91, 113, 127? 

2. Divide the L. C. M. of 6, 14, 42, and 54 by the G. C. D. of 248, 364, 
and 972? 

3. IZf a piece of work can be done by 2 men in 16 days, what part of it 
can be done by one man in 5} days? 

4. If 94 dozen caps cost $256.50, what is the cost of one cap? 

5. If %of a pound of butter cost 28 cts., how many pounds can be 
bought for $126? 

6. Find the sum of 24%, 34, 6, 24, 4, and 58. 

7. Multiply .125 by 44, and give the answer in a common fraction in 
its smallest terms. 

8. Divide the difference between 28.012 and 14.1002 by .8. 


1 


54+81 
9. Change to a mixed number. 


10. Multiply one and one thousand five hundred-thousandths by six 
hundredths, and divide the product by three ten-thousandths. 


THIRD CLASS.’ 


1. What is the value of 2 reams of paper at the rate of 1 cent for 2 
sheets? 

2. A lad received $12.75 for chestnuts, at 84 cents per pint; how 
many bushels, pecks, etc., did he sell? 

3. How many years, months, and days between July 23, 1863, and 
Noy. 16, 1868? What is the exact time in days? 

4. Ifthe weight of 5 loads of salt is 24 T. 1378 lbs. 7 0z., what is the 
weight of 1 load? 

5. How many cubic yards in aschool-room 28 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, 
and 13 ft. 6 in. high? 

6. How many more square feet in the four walls of the above school- 
room than in the ceiling? 
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7. Change 4 of a long ton to units of lower denominations. Change 
3 0z. 7 pwt. 12 gr. to the decimal of a lb. 

8. The difference in time between Boston and San Francisco is 
3h. 25 min. 31 sec. What is the difference in longitude? 

9. How many bushels of corn, at $1.25 per bushel, will pay for a pile 
of wood 25 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 8 ft. high, at $12 per cord? 

10. How many times will a carriage-wheel 7 ft. 4 in. in circumference 

turn round in going .125 of a mile? 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. Find 7.3 per cent of 190 gallons; 105 per cent of 50 acres; 124 per 
cent of 60 bushels; .5 per cent of 80 cents; 7 per cent of 40 cords. 

2. What per cent do I gain by selling for 374 cents what cost me 33} 
cents? 

3. John’s father promises him $1000 in six months; what is its value 
to-day, at 74 per cent? 

4, Find the interest of $1 for 11 months, at 44 per cent, and the 
amount of $100, at the same rate, for the same time? 


® §, $105. CAMBRIDGE, May 10, 1874. 


For value received, I promise to pay James Jones, or order, One Hundred 


Five Dollars, on demand, with interest at 6 per cent. 
W. G. PINKHAM. 
March 10, 1875, received $50. 


What is due July 1, 1875? 


6. I wish to obtain from a bank $500 for six months, at 6 per cent; 
for what sum must my note be given? 

7. Sold one knife for $1.25, and gained 25 per cent; another for 50 
cents, and lost 10 per cent; what was the cost of each? 

8. What is the compound interest of $2000 for 2 years, 6 months, at 
7 per cent per annum? 

9. In what time will $150 gain $6.374, at 6 per cent, simple interest? 

10. Define stock; dividends; poll taxes; real estate; underwriters. 


GRAMMAR. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. Write the possessive plural of chimney, scarf, brother-in-law, navy, 
tooth, lily, box, class, sheep, patriarch. 

2. Give the different degrees of bad, healthy, red, sweet, little. 

3. Write two sentences using who as a relative and as an interrogative. 

4. ‘* Mary has eaten her breakfast.’’ Change to the other tenses of 
the same mode. 
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5. Write all the infinitives and participles of cut. 

6. Write a sentence containing a predicate-nominative modified by 
an adjective in the superlative degree. 

7. Write a sentence containing the possessive plural of deer and an 
adverbial phrase. 

8. Tell the part of speech of each italicized word: He gave me a 
sprig of holly. The boy is jolly. He treated me kindly. That book is 
the one that he took. ; 

9. Write five sentences: in 1, use a predicate adjective; in 2, a 
proper adjective; in 3, a prepositional phrase; in 4, a proper noun in the 
possessive case; in 5, a noun in apposition with a noun in the objective. 

10. Correct these sentences, and state your reasons: It don’t pay. 
He done it good. He has tore his book. It looks nicely. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. Define a primitive word, a derivative, a compound, and give one 
example of a derivative and one of a compound. 

2. Mention five uses of capital letters, two uses of the period, two of 
the apostrophe, and one of the colon. 

3. Write the infinitives and participles, active and passive, of fight. 

4. Write the plurals of money and pony, and the rules that apply. 
What difference is there in the use of the letter s as joined to nouns 
and to verbs? 

5. Compare fore, far, worse, most, and write a sentence containing 
the positive degree of the adverb worst. 

6. Write one sentence containing who as a relative, another contain- 
ing whom as an interrogative, and give the construction of each pronoun. 

7. 1. Man comes and man goes, but I goonforever. 2. He shall eat, 
but he shall not be satisfied. 3. These women sew, and those men work. 
4. It is useless to deny the fact. 5. There were none more able than he. 

In 1, change the verbs to the future tense; in 2, change the verbs to 
the present tense; in 3, change all the plural words to the singular; in 4, 
leave out the word it, and in 5 the word there, and arrange the remain- 
ing words in the best possible order. 

8. Punctuate and capitalize: The lamb said to the wolf who are you 
Be good said a wise man and you will be happy I cannot tell a lie said 
Washington. 

9. In the sentence, ‘‘ That life is long which answers life’s great 
end,’”’ parse that, is, long, which, end. 

10. Analyze, ‘‘I shall not be sorry when this examination is finished.’’ 


Se ee 


See Soh 


ou oo to 
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MUSIC. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


What is the staff? 

On which line does the G clef stand? 
What are bars? 

What is the use of beating time? 
What is a measure? 

How many beats in a ? measure? 


ghesseeee 2 ae 


How many measures in this exercise? 
Name the first rest. The second. 
Give the syllable for each note. 


Give the letter for each note. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Make a half note. A quarter note. 

What are rests? Make a half rest. 

What word do the letters in the spaces of the staff spell? 
Why is the second line of a staff called G? 

What is a measure? 

How many beats in a } measure? 


In what key is this exercise? 
What is its signature? 

Give the syllable for each note. 
Give the letter for each note. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


What are notes? What are rests? 

How many quarters in a dotted half note? 
What is the use of the staff? 

Why is the second line called G? 

What clef on the fourth line? 
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6. What are the intervals of the diatonic scale? 
7. Which is higher, C or C sharp? 


$5--—- ah 
gS] Go = 


8. In what key is this exercise? 
9. What is its signature? 
0. Give the syllable for each note. 


SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES. 


What is the difference between a note and a rest? 

Give the value of a dotted half note, in quarters. 

What is aclef? Make a staff and put an F clef upon it. 
What is a scale? 

Describe the diatonic scale. 


Ahk LN oe 


In what key is the above exercise? 
Give the letter for each note. 
In what key is the following exercise? 


S 


ease 


9. Give the syllable for each note. 
10. What is the signature of a piece of music? 


EXAMINATION OF FIRST CLASSES IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS FOR 
DIPLOMAS. 


[Scholars receiving diplomas are admitted to the High School without examination.] 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name and locate the largest city in Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, Missouri. Also locate Rio Janeiro, Sydney, Calcutta, Ham- 
burg, Belfast. 

2. Into what do the following rivers flow: Red, Columbia, Orinoco, 
Murray, Zambesi, Lena, Indus, Elbe, Don, Rhone? 

3. Why has South America no large rivers flowing westward? What 
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States and Territories between St. Louisand San Francisco? Which has 
the greater population, Massachusetts or London? 

4, What isanisthmus? A strait? A plateau? <A water-shed? In 
looking at a map, how can we tell which way the land slopes? 

5. What is the difference between a river and a canal? Mention 
three important canals. 

6. Where are the following islands: Shetland, Scilly, Cyprus, Falk- 
land, Nantucket? To what nation does Jamaica belong? Porto Rico? 
Iceland? Corsica? Ceylon? 

7. Through what waters would a vessel pass in going from Boston to 
St. Petersburg? From San Francisco to Venice? 

_ 8. What States touch the Great Lakes? What cities and towns join | 
Cambridge? r 

9. What are the leading exports and imports of the United States? 
Name five of each. 

10. Define latitude. Which continents are crossed by the equator? 
If you should sail from Boston directly east, would you reach the 
southern, the middle, or the northern part of Europe? Draw a map of 
Massachusetts, locating Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Lowell, and 
Cambridge. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. A boy sold a book for $24, which was three fifths of what it cost 
him; how much did he lose by the bargain? Find the L. C. M. of 4, 10, 
12, 18. 

2. A certain room is 30 feet square and 14 feet high; what would be 
the value of a new floor, when boards are $40 per M? How many cubic 
feet in the room? 

3. Sold tea at 115 per cent of its cost, and thereby gained 9 cents on 
a pound. What was the cost per pound? Express ;;%55 decimally. 

4. What sum invested at 44 per cent will yield an annual income of 
$900? Change .008 to a common fraction in its smallest terms. 

5. A note for $520 was given Oct. 1, 1874, payable in one year with- 
out interest. What was its value Feb. 1, 1875, money being worth 6 per 
cent? Define true discount. 

6. At what price must flour costing $12 a barrel be sold to gain 162 
per cent? Find one half of 9 lbs. 7 oz. 5 pwt. 8 gr. Let the answer bea 
compound number. 

7. A note for $400, due in 3 months 15 days, was carried to a bank. 
How much should be received for it, money being worth 7 per cent? 
Gained 3 cents on an article that cost 10 cents; what was the gain per 
cent? 

8. How much will it cost to make a walk 8 feet wide and 225 feet 
long, when it costs $30 to make one 10 feet wide and 90 feet long? 
Change 8 of a square rod to units of lower denominations. 
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»9. Divide $620 among three persons so that their shares shall be in 
the proportion of 3,7, and 10: What part of a rod is 5 feet 6 inches? 
Give the fraction in its smallest terms. 

10. June 15, 1873, George Page borrowed of Henry Smith $2000, 
and gave his note for the same with interest at 8 per cent. Aug. 27, 1874, 
a payment of $1450 was made, and a new note given for the balance. 
For what sum was the new note given? Write the note in its proper 
form, dating it at Cambridge. 


GRAMMAR. 


““ Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn . 

In such scant borders to be spanned? 
Oh, yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! ”’ 


1. Express the meaning of the above lines in prose, observing the 
following directions: Put the first two questions into a single negative 
statement; change the third to an affirmative statement; and connect 
the two by the conjunction for. Change the exclamatory sentence toa 
simple statement, and connect it to the preceding by the conjunction 
but. 

2. Give the construction of each noun and pronoun in the above 
quotation. 

3. What do the adjuncts by chance and in such scant borders modify? 
Parse yes, as, wide. 

4. What is the tense and voice of is born? Of doth scorn? Of to be 
spanned? Of must be? What is the object of doth scorn? : 

, 5. Write a sentence having the subject modified by an adjective, a _ 
noun in the possessive case, and a relative clause; the predicate modified 
by an adverb and by an adjunct. 

6. Write the perfect participles of fly, need, freeze, wear, rest. Change 
to the plural axis, chimney, loss, leaf, Mr. Howe. 

7. Compare gay, active, fore. Give the masculine gender of bride, roe, 
widow. Give the synopsis of drive in the third person singular, potential 
mode, active voice. 

8. State which of the following sentences are correct, and correct those 
that arewrong: 1. There issomething leftforyouand me. 2. I thought 
it was she. 38. Whom did you think it was? 4. A block of houses were 
burned. 5. When will we get through our examination? 

9. Write ashort composition — from 10 to 12 lines — on ‘‘ Bunker Hill.” 
[Speak of the battle, the monument, and the 17th of June, 1875.] 


In the 9th, ten credits will be given for excellence in composition, and ten more 
for accuracy in spelling, punctuation, and the use of capitals. 
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HISTORY. 


1. What events make the 19th of April, the 17th of June, and the 3d of 
July memorable days? Why are these days of special interest this year 
(1875)? Give the date of the Declaration of Independence. 

2. Who first discovered the continent of America? Give an account 
of Cortez and De Soto. Who were the Huguenots? Who was King of 
England when Virginia was first settled? 

3. Where was the first settlement in Massachusetts? In Rhode 
Island? In Georgia? Why was Maryland so called? Make a question 
upon Colonial History, and write the answer. - 

4, What was the principal cause of the French and Indian War? Of 
the American Revolution? Of the War of 1812? Of the War with 
Mexico? Of the Great Civil War? 

5. By what authority did Washington assume command of the 
American forces? Name four of the most prominent British com- 
manders. 

6. Who were Richard Henry Lee, Major André, Count de Grasse, 
John Jay, Robert Morris? 

7. Which of the presidents have been elected for a second term? 
Name an important event of Jefferson’s administration. Of Munroe’s. 
Of Pierce’s. 

8. For what will Lincoln be especially remembered? Sherman? 
Farragut? Capt. Winslow? Lieut. Worden? 

9. What services had Gen. Grant rendered that seemed to fit him 
for the position of lieutenant-general? Who is now lieutenant-general? 
Name the commanders on both sides at the battles of Antietam and 
Gettysburg. 

10. A part of the slaves were freed by the Proclamation of Jan. 1, 
1863; by what means did the remainder obtain liberty? From what 
nations has the United States purchased territory? 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS. 


{Each of these four questions, if correctly answered, may cancel one per cent of failure in the 
regular questions. 


1. Who delivered the Centennial oration at Lexington? 

2. Who is the present governor of Massachusetts, and who was 
governor during the Great Rebellion? 

3. Which of the following persons are still living: Charles Francis 
Adams, Edward Everett, Jefferson Davis, Andrew Johnson, Charles 
Sumner, Henry Wilson? 

4. Mention some historical fact or anecdote not found in your school 
history. 
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CAMBRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Table showing the Classijication of the High School, December, 1875. 


I. NUMBER IN EacuH CLASS. 


Boys. Girls. Total. Remarks. 

Fifth Year . 9 3 12 The three girls have been in 
school one year less than the 

Fourth. ** 7. 26 25 51 boys, and are in the second 
class in Greek. 

SE AITO acces 26 38 64 

Seconds* 7; 70 68 138 

Hirst i** oe, 58 84 142 


II. NUMBER IN EACH COURSE. 


Complete Shorter No. of 


Classical Course. English. English. Divisions. 
Fifth Year... 12 oe ee siaomanrs 1 
RM OUM AL A fs leat te 23 28 one aya 2 
nits hse 8, 18 40 8 3 
Second‘* ... | Class. and Eng. 119 19 5 
BTS pe ale iana,s a a 103 39 6 


| The following are some of the examination papers which have been written 
by the different classes in the High School during the past year. All the 
classes have written examinations at least twice a year in each study continu- 
ing through the year, or at the end of the study if pursued for a shorter 
time. In some of the classes the rank is based wholly upon the results of 
these examinations. In those classes which recite wholly in any study to 
one teacher, the rank is determined by including with the examination mark 
the average of the daily recitation marks. No papers are given for the First 
College Class, as that class is frequently examined by writing the. published 
examination papers set for candidates for admission to Harvard College. ] 
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ALGEBRA, 
[TEXT-BoOK: BRADBURY’S EATON’S ALGEBRA. ] 
Feb. 3, 1876. Study begun Sept. 7. 


1. What isa fraction? On what does its value depend? State what 
is the effect upon the value of a fraction of multiplying or dividing either 
numerator or denominator, or both, by some number. 

2. Reduce to their lowest terms: 


ot Panel y* om Ore fe os ac*y? 3 
(a? + y?) (a? — 2xy + y?) ax? — 2acx + ac? 


3. How are fractions reduced to equivalent fractions having a common 
denominator? For what purpose are they so reduced? Illustrate by per- 
forming and explaining an example. 

a+b a— 


b 
4. Add LLL ones a8 and ab me + 4. 


ue 328 x 
Divide ae + 8 by arty 

5. What is an equation? What is transposition, and how effected? 
Take an equation in which transposition is required, and explain how the 
work is done. 

6. Show how an equation can be cleared of fractions. Illustrate by 
an example. State the principles on which the changes indicated in the 
last two questions are made. 

7. Find the value of « in the equation 


19—a 38¢+42 8x + 12 
RC eng UN cera 
8. What number increased by one third of itself is to five sixths of 
the number as eight to five? 
The sum of two numbers is 49, their difference 11: what are the 
numbers? 
9. A number is expressed by two digits whose sum is 12; if 54 is 
added to the number, the order of the digits will be inverted: what are 


the numbers? 
x y 
-+-= 12 
3 4 
Y 


— 8. 


10. Given (1) } 


to find the value of w and y. 
Find the value of the first of the unknown quantities by two methods 
of elimination. 
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SECOND EXAMINATION IN ALGEBRA. 
['TExT-BooK: BRADBURY’s EATON’s ALGEBRA. ] 
FOURTH CLASS. 


May 10, 1875. Study begun Sept. 7. 

1. If A’s money be increased by $36, he will have three times as 
much as B; but if B’s money be increased by $15, he will have half as 
much as A: find the sum possessed by each. 

2. Write without negative indices 

1l5a5y4 -—1 a  Aq4n4 
— E _-— oo . 
Sane xpand 5 ; ) 
Extract the square root of 611524; the cube root of 1481.544. 
When is a trinomial a perfect square? Extract the square root of 


2 
SG pips yl Neral ES 


te 


5. Add together 
Spry otlel feel eelia es 98S Bias es Sates ie cakes Ale 
A/40,A/ 135, 4/625; also 2 */atb® 3 A/a%b%s 5 A/a5bt 


b AN 
Find the product of ¢ oe (3) and (4) 


Find the fourth power of B/ i. 


so 


Divide oi —oy? +aty—y? by oe—y?. Find the fifth root of 44/2. 


8. Solve the equation (83¢+4)? + (830—5)? — 9. 

e°®—10a0?-+1 

x?—62-+9 

10. A sum of $1,000 has to be divided equally among a number of 

persons; but two new claimants appearing, it is found that each person 

will receive $25 less than he otherwise would. Required the original 
number of persons. 


— («—3) =0. Find the values of a. 


EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
[TEXxT-BOOK: BERARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.] 
FOURTH CLASS. 


Nov. 22,1875. Study begun Sept. 7. 


1. What different peoples have occupied the soil of Britain? When 
did each come, and whence? Which were the most important, and why? 

2. Name four of the most important things for which King Alfred is 
celebrated. When did he live? Who was his last direct descendant on 
the throne, and what was his character? 
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3. Name the Norman and Plantagenet kings in their order, and state 
the relationship of each to his predecessor. 

4. What two usurpers among the English kings, whom did they 
supplant, and what circumstances enabled them to succeed? 

5. What portion of France belonged to Henry II, how acquired, 
and how lost? Who afterwards claimed the whole of France, and by 
what right? 

6. What was the cause of the quarrel between Henry II and his 
primate? When was papal power in England greatest? . When abol- 
ished? 

7. The Black Prince and Joan of Arc: give a brief account of each, 
stating when they lived, and for what they are to be remembered. 

8. The battles of Bannockburn and Bosworth: when and where 
fought, who were engaged on each side, and what was the result and 
effect of each? 

9. The power of the king in the Tudor reigns: why greater than 
ever before? Who were the two Pretenders in the reign of Henry VII? 
Whom did they claim to be and why? In what way is Henry VII con- 
nected with American History? 

10. What were the causes that led to the death of More, Wolsey, and 
Cranmer? What two important steps did Henry VIII take towards 
making England Protestant? 


SECOND EXAMINATION IN HISTORY. 


[TExT-BOOK: BERARD’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ] 


FOURTH CLASS. 
Feb. 4, 1876. 


1. Who were the Puritans? In whose reign did they appear? What 
was the Act of Uniformity? 

2. What title had Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Crown of England? 
On what charge was she executed? 

_ 8. What gave rise to the Gunpowder Plot, and what was its object? 
Who was King of England at that time? 

4. What was the Invincible Armada? When was it fitted out, and 
what was the result? Who commanded the English fleet? 

5. Explain the causes of the war between King Charles I and his 
Parliament? When executed? What were the familiar names of the 
two parties? 

6. What were the three religious parties during the Civil War, and 
the difference between them? Which triumphed, and why? What did 
the Scotch wish? 

7. When and how did the English acquire Jamaica, Gibraltar, Can- 
ada, and India. 
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8. Give the names of the Stuart kings, the relationship of each to 
his predecessor, and the year of accession. How was George I connected 
with the Stuart line? 

9. When did England become a constitutional or limited monarchy? 
The battles of the Boyne, of Blenheim, of Culloden, of Quebec: in 
whose reigns, in what wars, between whom, and with what result were 
they fought? 

10. For what are the following persons to be remembered, and in 
whose reigns did they live? — Duke of Marlborough, John Milton, Lord 
Burleigh, Clarendon, Sir Christopher Wren, Robert Walpole, William 
Pitt, John Wesley, George Fox, Isaac Newton. 


EXAMINATION IN HISTORY. 


[Text-Book: CHAMBERS’ HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. } 


FOURTH CLASS, THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 
Study begun March 1. 


1. Give the story of Pandora, Sisyphus, Charon, Phaeton, Proteus. 

2. Why is the Rubicon famous in history? TeH what you can about 
Caligula. What emperor made Christianity the state religion of the 
Roman Empire? 

3. What were the two divisions of the Roman Empire, and when and 
how were they destroyed? Tell what you can of Justinian, Julian. 

4. Describe Buddhism. Where didit prevail? Who was Mohammed? 
Who was Charles Martel? 

§. Who discovered the passage around the Cape of Good Hope? What 
was the effect of this discovery on Venice, and why? Who was Rienzi? 
Marco Polo? Peter the Hermit? 

6. What was the Hapsburg dynasty? Give the legend of Arnold of 
Winkelried. Who was Charles V, and how did he obtain his dominions? 
Who was his successor? 

7. What great division in the Christian church took place before the 
Reformation? Who were the Albigenses? What was the Reformation? 
Mention some of the leaders of it in Germany and Switzerland. 

8. Explain Richeliew’s policy. What was the Edict of Nantes? 
What was the religion of Henry IV of France? 

9. Explain the ‘ Sealed Letters’ in the reign of Louis XIV; the Mis- 
sissippi Schemes, the meaning and origin of the title ‘‘ Dauphin.” 

10. Explain how the present Kingdom of Italy was formed. Tell 
what you can of Napoleon TIT. What European government has posses- 
sion of Algeria? Who was Bernadotte? 
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EXAMINATION IN BOOK-KEEPING. 
[TEXT-BooOK: MAYHEW’S BOOK-KEEPING. | 
FOURTH CLASS, THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 
Feb. 1, 1876. Study begun Sept. 7. 


1. What is the difference between Double Entry and Single Entry? 
Name and define the three classes of accounts, giving an example under 
each. 

2. Show how a simple Journal differs from one which is made to 
serve also as a Day Book. Describe some simple transaction, and then 
make an entry as in the Journalized Day Book. 

3. What are Bills Payable? What Bills Receivable? Write a prom- 
issory note in the usual form and state how it may be made negotiable. 

~ 4, Enter the following in the Journalized Day Book: — 


Peter Cooper buys of us 18 yds. Cloth $1.50 per yd., 2 doz. Spoot Thread 40 cts., 
1 Ib. Linen Thread $1.50. We buy of him 5 doz. Eggs at 40 cts., which we carry to 
the house for home use. Baldwin & Co, buy.a bill of merchandise amounting to 
$168.50, for which they give their note payable in three months. 


5. What would be the Ledger entries for the same? What would be 
the bank value for the above note when given? 

6. What is the Trial Balance? What is the Ledger Balance? For 
what purpose is each made out? How test the correctness of your Jour- 
nal? 

7. Describe the Profit and Loss account. For what purpose is it kept? 
What accounts are closed into it, and how is it closed? What does its 
closing entry show? 

8. Give the Journalized Day Book entries for the following: — 


April 10, 1874, Sold James Jones 1 bbl. Beef 200 lbs. at 12 cts., 1 bbl. Sugar 180 
Ibs. at 10 cts., 1 box Coffee 42 lbs. at 33} cts. April 12, Bought of him 2 tons Coal at 
$8.50, 4 cord Wood at $10. April13, Sold S. G. Rice 18 Ibs. Coffee at 36 cts., 50 Ibs. 
Cheese at 25 cts., 50 lbs. Sugar at 11 cts. April 14, Paid Cash for Rent of store $100. 
Ree’d Cash for bill of Merchandise $125.50. April 16, Cash from money drawer $25. 
Paid out for repairs on store $10.50, for clerk hire $25. 


9. What would be the Day Book entries on commencing business with 
the following assets: Merchandise worth as per inventory $3,580.00, 
Cash on hand in safe and bank $1,460.00, Bills Receivable $800.00, and 
an account against Jacob Lewes of $456.00; with the following liabilities, 
Bills Payable $580.50, and due C. Trask on account $500, J. Brown $600. 
What is the net value of Stock? 

10. On posting your books at the end of the year you have following 
Trial Balance: — 
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Dr. Cr. 
Merchandise. . . . . $340001 SilasJones . .. . . $680 00 
Cash eee 60 00) Bills Payable. .. > 2. 450°00 
Prout We i0ss ena 45 00 | Andrew Smith. . . . 400 00 
Interest( ce eee bee BOM BIAStOCK il aw ak) si) sy ee) 4,089) 00 


THacounteru. wens 14 00 
Wood & Brown... 480 00 
Bills Receivable . . . 880 00 


You take an ‘account of stock”? and find you have merchandise worth 
$6,408.00. Make closing entries and the Ledger Balance. What is the 
gain or loss in business for the year? 


EXAMINATION IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


[TEXT-BooK: GuyorT’s PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.] 
FOURTH CLASS. 


June, 1875. ; Study begun in February. 


1. What is erosion? How does erosion vary in different parts of the 
course of ariver? Describe the formation of deltas. 

, 2. How is the formation of salt lakes to be accounted for? Describe 
the Mississippi basin. How does the general plan of drainage in South 
America compare with that in North America? Name the corresponding 
rivers in each. 

3. Locate and trace the oceanic currents of the Atlantic Ocean. Trace 
the course of the tidal wave through it as far as the shores of Holland, 
giving the reasons for the various directions. 

4. Sow how physical climate differs from astronomical climate; also 
how oceanic climate differs from continental climate. 

5. What are isothermal lines, and what is their object? Describe the 
effect of the different rate of absorption and radiation of heat by land 
and by water. Explain the diurnal land and sea breezes. 

6. Explain the trade winds. Describe fully the cause of their direc- 
tion, stating in what part of the earth they are found most constant. 

7. What are monsoons? Explain the monsoons of the Indian Ocean. 
What are cyclones? Give the direction of the rotation and general 
advance of cyclones in the two hemispheres. 

8. How are clouds classified? Describe the principal forms. What 
are the causes of condensation and rain? 

9. Why is North America well watered? What is the cause of the 
dryness of the western plateaus? What are the conditions necessary for 
vegetable life? 
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10. What are the characteristic forms of vegetation of each of the 
northern zones? How do the forms of vegetation vary with the altitude? 
Name the special characteristic trees of the cold temperate, temperate, 
warm temperate, and tropical zones of North America. 


EXAMINATION IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
[TExT-BooK: HooOKER’s First BooK IN PHYSIOLOGY.] 


FOURTH CLASS. 
June, 1875. Study begun tn May. 


1. Name the bones that make the hip joint; the elbow joint. What 
kind of a joint is each? Where are the muscles that move the fingers? 
What is the disadvantage and what the advantage of such an arrange- 
ment? 3 

2. Name and describe the four kinds of teeth. What are the uses 
of the skin? 

Describe the eye as fully as possible. 

Name the bones of the head. What is the patella? 

Describe the process by which food is changed to blood. 

What is sound? Describe the ear, and show how we hear. 
Describe the parts of the brain. What membranes protect it? 
Describe the course which the blood follows in passing from the 
left ohicicls to the left auricle. How would you stop the bleeding of an 
artery? 

9. Name the three classes of nerves. What important relations, as 
regards food and air, exist between plants and animals? 

10. Describe the spine. What are the three sources of fuel for keep- 
ing up the heat of the body? 


DIR HP ow 


EXAMINATION IN LATIN. 


[TextT-BooKs: ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR, AND LEIGHTON’s LATIN 
LEssOns. ] 


FOURTH CLASS. 
Feb. 1, 1876. Study begun Sept. 7. 

1. Compare felix, bonus, miser, facilis, magnus. Give the Latin for 
two, ten, first, seven, eighth. 

2. Decline ego, is, stating to what class of pronouns each word 
belongs. 

3. Give a synopsis of tenses from the present stem in the active and 
passive of audio. Give the participles and active imperative of audio. 
What are deponent verbs? 

5 
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4. Name the tenses which denote incomplete action. On what stem 
are they formed? What are the two uses of the perfect tense? 

5. Translate: ‘* Hostes, adventu Romanorum permoti, legatos ad 
Ceesarem de deditione mittunt.’’ Give the active principal parts of mittunt. 
Parse adventu. What is the gender of the fifth declension nouns? 

6. Translate: Vulnerabitur, amaveratis, audivistis, habebis, rectus, 
he has been praised, you will warn, to have heard, ruling, they are ruled. 

7. Give the Latin for, to us, twenty-five, with you, ninth, herself. 
Decline the singular of hic. Give the nominative singular of qui and 
idem. Give the ablative singular and genitive plural of homo and gens. 

8. Write in Latin: The soldiers have read (lego) those good books 
which they found (reperio) yesterday in the king’s garden. Compare the 
adverb bene and the adjective parvus. Give the genitive singular of uter. 

9. Give the principal parts of habeo and do. Name and inflect the 
tenses to which the following belong: regunt, auditi erant, mone, amabit, 
constituerunt, rectce sint, audiemus. 

10. Give the three stems of vasto. Write the present subjunctive 
active of vasto, the future indicative passive of jfinio. 

Translate: Helvitii cum proximis civitatibus pacem et amicitiam con- 
firmare constituerunt. 


EXAMINATION IN GEOMETRY. 


[TEXT-BoOK: BRADBURY’S GEOMETRY.] 


THIRD CLASS. 


Dec. 22, 1875. Study begun Sept. 7. 


1. Define an angle; parallel lines; trapezium; trapezoid; rhombus, 

2. The base of an isosceles triangle being produced, it is found that 
the exterior angle =110°. What are the angles of the triangle? 

3. What must be given to prove the equality of triangles? (Three 
cases.) What must be given to prove triangles similar? (Two cases.) 

4. A B C isaright triangle, C the right angle. Let C D be drawn 
making the angle A C D= A; prove BC D—B,and A D=BD= 
C D. 

5. If the ratio of A to B =4, what will the ratio of 3 A to 2B equal ? 
Why? 3:12::5:20; what will this become by composition? 

6. Give all the theorems which you have learned concerning the areas 
of plane figures. 

7. Two polygons, A and B, have their homologous sides parallel. A 
side of A measures 4 inches; the corresponding side of B 5 inches. How 
do their perimeters and their areas compare? Why? 

8. The side of a square measures 5 inches. How many-square inches 
in the square made on the diagonal? Why? 
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9. DE Fis aright triangle, E the right angle, E C a perpendicular to 
the hypothenuse. Prove that DF: EF::EF: CF. 

10. From the angles of a square measure off equal distances upon the 
sides inorder. Prove that the figure so formed isasquare. If the points 
taken be the middle of the sides, prove that the interior square will be 
half the original square. 


SECOND EXAMINATION IN GEOMETRY. 


[TEXT-BOOK: BRADBURY’S GEOMETRY. ] 


THIRD CLASS. 
Feb. 3, 1876. Study begun Sept. 7. 


1. How do inscribed angles vary with the size of the segment in 
which they are inscribed? How do they vary with the intercepted arc? 
Draw an angle upon the longest chord in a circle, state its value, and give 
the reason. 

2. Construct a regular hexagon and show its relation to the circum- 
scribed circle. How would you construct a polygon of twice as many 
sides? How construct one of half as many sides? 

3. What ratio do circumferences and areas of circles bear to each 
other? 

The radii of two circles are as 5:6. What are the ratios of their cir- 
cumferences and areas? 

4. Given a circle whose radius is 7 feet. What will be its diameter, 
circumference, area? ; | 

Given a circle whose area is 75 square feet. What will be its radius, 
diameter, circumference? 

5. The areas of two circles are as 64:36. Required the ratios of their 
circumferences, diameters, radii. 

What is the area of a square described in a circle whose circumference 
is 12 feet? 

6. The perimeter of a square and the circumference of a circle are 
each 36 feet. Which is the greater figure, and how many times greater 
is it? 

The diameter of the moon is about } that of the earth. How far in 
miles from the moon’s equator would 43° be? 

7. One side and two adjacent angles of a triangle given, to construct 
the triangle. 

8. The sum of two opposite sides of a circumscribed quadrilateral is 
equal to the sum of the other two opposite sides. Why? 

9. Given the diagonal of a square, to construct the square. Describe 
the operation. 

The diameter of a circle is 8. What is the ratio of the inscribed to the 
circumscribed square? 

10. Circumscribe an isosceles triangle about a circle, and explain the 
process. 
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EXAMINATION IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
(TExT-BooK: WARE AND SMELLI£’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTORY.] 


THIRD CLASS, THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 
Jan. 28, 1875. Study begun in Sept. 


1. Illustrate the correspondence between the structure of animals 
and their mode of life by describing the form and particular uses of the 
teeth of four different species. 

2. Define species and classes so as to show the relation between them 
and the relation of classes to the whole animal kingdom. 

3. Classify the camel; describe its structure and habits. 

4. Define mammalia, and name and define six orders, giving an 
example of each. 

5. Show that the tortoise is a vertebrate, and why it should not be 
included in the other classes of vertebrates. 

6. Show how the plan of structure is varied in fishes to adapt them 
to their life in the water. 

7. Describe the ear and show how we hear. What evidence is there 
that mosquitoes hear? 

8. What is instinct? Give some instances to show that animals learn, 
and improve in the use of their powers. 

9. Describe the covering of animals so far as to show that it is always 
adapted to their wants. 

10. Describe the habits and habitations of the termites bellicosi. 


EXAMINATION IN LATIN. 


THIRD CLASS. 
Jan. 28,1876. Second Year in Latin. 


1. Translate: Caesar cum infesto exercitu in Italiam venit. Pom- 
peius, relicta urbe ac deinde Italia ipsa, Thessaliam petiit, et cum eo con- 
sules senatusque omnis; quem insecutus Cesar apud Pharsalum acie 
fudit. 

2. Parts of venit, relicta, petiit, insecutus, fudit. Give the rules of 
gender in the third and the fifth declensions. Decline omnis. 

3. Bellis civilibus confectis, Cesar, dictator in perpetuum creatus, 
agere insolentius ccepit. Senatum ad se venientem sedens excepit, et 
quemdam, ut assurgeret monentem, irato vultu respexit. 

4. Give rules of gender in the second and the fourth declensions. 
Case and construction of bellis. Give all the infinitives of venientem. 

5. Antonius, inita cum Octavio societate, Ciceronem jamdiu sibi ini- 
micum proscripsit. Qua re audita, Cicero transversis itineribus fugit in 
villam, quae a mari proxime aberat, indeque navem conscendit, in Mace- 
doniam transiturus. 
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6. Parts of inita, proscripsit, fugit, aberat, conscendit. Give the parti- 
ciples of proscripsit. What is the difference in meaning of im with 
the ablative and in with the accusative? 

7. Apud Helvetios nobilissimus et ditissimus fuit Orgetorix. Is 
conjurationem nobilitatis fecit, et civitati persuasit, ut de finibus suis 
cum omnibus copiis exirent. Facilius eis persuasit, quod undique, loci 
natura, Helvetii continentur. 

8. Compare ditissimus, facilius, magnus, parvus, acer. Give the 
synopsis of the indicative and subjunctive, active and passive, of persua- 
sit. Give the case of eis and the rule. 

9. Is ita cum Cesare agit: Si pacem populus Romanus cum Hel- 
vetiis faceret, in eam partem ituros, ubi Cesar eos esse voluisset; sin 
bello persequi perseveraret, reminisceretur et veteris Incommodi populi 
Romani, et pristine virtutis Helvetiorum. 

10. Explain the use of the moods in the indirect discourse; illustrate 
from the passage in the ninth question. What is the case of incommodi? 
Why? What is the tense of faceret? of voluisset? Give the voice, mood, 
and tense of reminisceretur. 


EXAMINATION IN LATIN; CZSAR. 


THIRD CLASS. 


June 16, 1875. 

1. Translate: — 

Cum ab his quaereret, quae civitates quantaeque in armis essent, et quid in bello 
possent, sic reperiebat: plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis, Rhenumque anti- 
quitus traductos propter loci fertilitatem ibi consedisse, Gallosque qui ea loca incol- 
erent expulisse, solosque esse qui, patrum nostrorum memoria, omni Gallia vexata, 
Teutones Cimbrosque intra fines suos ingredi prohibuerint. 


2. Hssent and incolerent, explain the mood and tense. Give the parts 
of quaereret, possent, reperiebat, ortos esse, traductos, consedisse, incolerent, 
expulisse, ingredi, prohibuerint. 

3. Translate: — 

Ab his castris oppidum Remorum nomine Bibrax aberat milia passuum octo. Id 
ex itinere magno impetu Belgae oppugnare coeperunt. Aegre eo die sustentatum 
est. Gallorum eadem atque Belgarum oppugnatio est haec. Ubi circumjecta mul- 
titudine hominum totis moenibus undique in murum lapides jaci coepti sunt, murus 
que defensoribus nudatus est, testudine facta, portas succedunt murumque subruunt. 


4. Nomine, impetu, die, multitudine, moenibus, defensoribus, what case 
and why? What two cases express time, and what is the difference in 
their use? Explain the case of millia passwum. 

5. Translate: — 

Pro his Divitacus —nam post discessum Belgarum, dimissis Haeduorum copiis, ad 
eum reverterat — facit verba: Bellovacos omni tempore in fide atque amicitia civita- 
tis Haeduae fuisse: impulsos a suis principibus, qui dicerent Haeduos, ab Caesare in 
servitutem redactos, omnes indignitates contumeliasque perferre, et ab Haeduis 
defecisse, et populo Romano bellum intulisse. 
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6. Give all the rules for the indirect discourse. Give all the infinitives 
of facit and intulisse; the participles of redactos and impulsos; and a 
synopsis of the indicative and subjunctive of dicerent. 

7. Translate: — 

Legionis nonae et decimae milites, ut in sinistra parte acie constiterant, pilis emis- 
sis, cursu ac lassitudine exanimatos vulneribusque confectos Atrebates — nam hisea 


pars obvenerat —celeriter ex loco superiore in flumen compulerunt, et transire co- 
nantes insecuti, gladiis magnam partem eorum impeditam interfecerunt. 


8. Which of the cardinal numerals are declined? Of the ordinals? 
Decline acies and give the gender and rule. What is the gender of cursu, 
lassitudine, vulneribus, loco, flumen, and the rule for each. What is the 
case of his, and why? 

9. Translate: — 

Eodem tempore equites nostri levisque armaturae pedites, qui cum iis una fuerant, 
quos primo hostium impetu pulsos dixeram, cum se in castra reciperent, adversis 
hostibus occurrebant, ac rursus aliam in'partem fugam petebant; et calones, qui ab 
decumana porta ac summo jugo collis nostros victores flumen transisse conspexerant, 
praedandi causa egressi, cum respexissentet hostes in nostris castris versari vidissent, 
praecipites fugae sese mandabant. 


10. Compare levis, swummo, and prima. Form and compare an adverb 
from levis, and give the full rule for the formation of adverbs from 
adjectives. 

What is the case of armaturae and hostibus,and why? What peculiarity 
in the declension of alius? 


EXAMINATION IN FRENCH. 
[TgExT-BooOK: OTTO’s FRENCH GRAMMAR. ] 


THIRD CLASS. 
Dec. 21, 1875. Study begun in September. 


1. Give all the forms of the partitive article, state when each is used, 
and give a sentence illustrating each use. Explain the use of de in the 
following sentences: J’ai beaucoup de bons liyres. Vous avez de jolies 
plumes. 

2. Give the plurals of the following nouns: arbre, fils, jeu, animal, 
ciel. Give the French for: My cousin is in London, but her mother is at 
our house. 

3. Give the French for: This is a beautiful book. It is time to go 
(de partir). What time is it? Do you intend to go to Italy? Iam right. 

4. Give a synopsis of the simple and compound tenses of avoir. 
Write the imperative of étre and vendre. 

5. Give the French for: Henry VIII; December 21st, 1875; it is I; 
it is they. Give the English for: Quelles belles flours! On ne doit pas 
toujours penser & sol. 
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6. Give the preterite of donner; the future of finir; the present sub- 
junctive of vendre; the present indicative of appeler; and the negative- 
interrogative form of donner in the compound of the present indicative. 

7. Write the possessive adjectives and the possessive pronouns. 
Give the French for: Your house is more beautiful than mine, but mine 
is larger than yours. 

8. Give the English for: — 

‘“‘Madame Robert a un petit garcon et une petite fille. Un soir que j’étais 
chez elle, le petit garcon cherchait une cuiller et n’en trouvait pas. ‘O’est ennuy 
eux!’ (vexing) dit-il avec impatience, ‘quand on cherche une cuiller on trouve tou- 
jours des couteaux.’ —‘ Eh bien!’ (oh well) s’écria la petite fille, sa soeur, ‘cherche 
un couteau et te trouveras des cuillers.’’’ 


9. Give the French for: Mary has found a pretty book; she gives 
it tome. Here is a pencil, whose is it? He who is contented is happy. 
10. Write a sentence using que interrogatively; one using it as relative 
pronoun; one using the pronoun dont properly. Give the feminines of 
heureux, beau, and bon. 


EXAMINATION IN FRENCH. 
[TExT-Booxks; OrTo’s FRENCH GRAMMAR AND LE PETIT ROBINSON, | 


THIRD CLASS. 


June 16, 1875. First Year in French. 
1. Translate: — 


‘* Par pitié, monsieur, ne le faites pas!’’ dit Camille joignant les mains. ‘‘ Je ne 
suis ni un vagabond ni un fainéant. Je ne veux pas étre domestique. Cependant si 
vous voulez me donner de |’ ouvrage ici, je m’en acquitterai avec zéle, je porterai des 
pierres, de la chaux; j’apprendrai l'état de macon; mais étre domestique, jamais!"’ 


2. Give in full the primitive parts of the verbs italicized. 

3. Give the rule for the use of ne before suis. What part of speech 
are del’, de la, des? Make the sentence je porterai des pierres negative. 
Why is the article omitted in the expression avec zéle? Why before 
macon in Vétat de macon? 

4. Give French for the following: — 

Here are two books, which will you choose? This pen is mine. How much 


money have you? I have enough to buy the book which I wish. It is pleasant to- 
day, but it rained last night. 


5. Give all the simple tenses of y avoir. Give the rule for, and illus- 
trate by a sentence, the agreement of the past participle when conjugated 
with avoir. 

6. Translate: — 


“Un homme se portait bien; il voulut se porter mieux: il consulta son 
médécin; il mourut.”’ 
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Explain the difference of meaning between Mon pere est né en France, 
and Mon pere était né en France. 

7. Give affirmatively and also negatively the imperative of s’en aller. 
Conjugate lower passively in the compound of the present indicative. 

8. Give two verbs and three conjunctions that take the verb following 
in the subjunctive mood. Explain fully the difference between que and 

qui, and illustrate the use of dont. 

| 9. Translate: — 


“La plus véritable marque d’étre né avec de grandes qualités c’est d’étre né sans 
envie.” 


10. Translate: — 


Ou est ma plume? Jen’ensais rien; cherchez-la dans ma chambre. Elle n’y 
est pas. 


Give primitive parts of sais. What and how employed are en 
and y? 


EXAMINATION IN PHYSICS. 


[TEXT-BooK: ROLFE AND GILLETT’S HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. ] 
THIRD CLASS. 


June 16, 1875. Study begun in February. 


1. Name five properties of solids that result from modifications of 
cohesion. Into what forms do molecules of liquids tend to collect? Into 
what forms do molecules of solids tend to collect? Give an illustration of 
each of these forms. 

2. State three cases of adhesion between solids and liquids. Under 
what circumstances does capillarity at place? Between what substances 
does osmose take place? 

3. What circumstances favor the stability of abody? What principle 
of the pressure of liquids is illustrated in the hydrostatic press? 

Suppose in a hydrostatic press the area of the small piston is 4 square 
inches; the area of the large piston is 200 square inches; a lever whose 
long arm is to its short arm as 5 to 1 is connected with the small piston. 
How much pressure will 25 lbs. upon the end of the long arm exert upon 
the large piston? 

If the specific gravity of iron is 7.8, what will be the bulk of 125 lbs. 
of it? 

4. Why cannot a siphon operate inavacuum? How would you ascer- 
tain the lifting power of a balloon? State Mariotte’s law. Under what 
circumstances is the speed of a moying body greatest at first? Under 
what circumstances is it least at first? 

5. A body is thrown down with a velocity of 55ft. per second. How 
far will it fall between the end of the 8d and the beginning of the 7th 
second? 
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A body is thrown up with an initial velocity of 250 ft. per second. 
How far will it rise between the end of the 4th and the end of the 6th 
second? 

6. Ina wheel and axle the circumference of the wheel is 12 feet, the 
circumference of the axle is9inches. How much power on the wheel 
will it take to raise 192 lbs. on the axle? 

In a screw the distance between the threads is 1-4 of an inch, the cir- 
cumference of the circle described by the power is 9 feet. How many 
pounds pressure will be exerted at the end of the screw by 2 pounds applied 
at the end of the lever by which the screw is turned? 

7. What is the difference between a high-pressure and a low-pressure 
engine? What isthe use of thecrank? What is the use of the fly-wheel? 

8. Define quantity and intensity as used in galvanism. What advan- 
tage has the astatic galvanometer over the single-needle galvanometer? 
When is a relay used in telegraphy, and what does it accomplish? 

9. What are the two kinds‘of electro-metallurgy? In an induction coil 
what is the aim of the primary, and what of the secondary wire? What is 
the use of the thermopile? 

10. How does the galvanic battery differ from the electrical machine 
in its effects? Explain the theory of the Leyden jar, and state the con- 
ditions necessary for charging and for discharging it. 


EXAMINATION IN TRIGONOMETRY. 
[TExT-BooK: BRADBURY’S TRIGONOMETRY. ] 


THIRD CLASS, THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


June, 1875. Study begun in February. 


1. What is the characteristic of the logarithm of 3267? Of .00004? 
How is division performed by means of logarithms? 

2. The decimal part of the logarithm-of .00941 is .973590. What is 
the logarithm of its 5th power? 

3. What is the sine of an angle? How shall we find the sine of an 
angle of 120°? Which is the greater, the cosine of 10° or 20°? What is 
the numerical value of the sine of 90°? 

4. The sine of 37° is equal to the.cosine of what angle? To the sine 
of what other angle? Define cosine. 

5. Define tangent andsecant. Give the complement and supplement 
of each of the following arcs: 37° 25’, 93° 14’, 187° 13’ 15”. 

6. State Theorem I. How is a proportion solved by means of 
logarithms? 

7. State the method of solving a triangle when the three sides are 
given. 
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(Draw the diagrams and state the proportions for the following problems. 
In writing the proportions express the value of the angles.) 

8. Given in a right-angled triangle the base 57.31 and the adjacent 
angle A 29° 17’ to find the remaining parts. 

9. c= 600, A = 57° 35°", B= 64° 51’. Find a and b. 

10. Required the altitude of a hill whose angle of elevation taken at 

the foot was 55° 54’, and 300 feet back in a direct horizontal line the 
angle of elevation was 33° 20’. 


EXAMINATION IN SOUND, LIGHT, AND HEAT. 
[TEXT-BOOK: ROLFE AND GILLETT’S HAND-BoOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.] 


SECOND CLASS. 
November, 1874. Study begun in September. 


1. Upon what does the intensity of sound depend, and in what ratio 
does it diminish? 

How may the rate at which a sounding body vibrates be determined 
with the siren? 

2. Upon what does the pitch of sound depend? What is the law for 
the rate of vibration of a column of airina tube? What are overtones? 
What are sympathetic vibrations? 

3. Give an account, in full, of the method of finding the velocity of 
light. State the whole law for the refraction of light in passing from one 
medium to another, and explain total reflection. 

4, Name the colors of the solar spectrum in their order, beginning 
with the least refrangible. Describe the construction and explain the 
principle of the achromatic prism. 

5. What is the effect of a double convex lens upon rays diverging 
from a point nearer the lens than the focus? From a point farther off 
than the focus? Under which of these conditions will images be formed? 

6. Upon what does the color of bodies both transparent and opaque 
depend? What are complementary colors? 

7. Define the visual angle. What are the differences between the 
simple and the compound microscope? How does the telescope differ 
from the microscope, and in what respects are they alike? 

8. Whatare diathermanous bodies? Illustrations? Define and illus- 
trate calorescence, fluorescence. 

9. What is a unit of heat? Define specific heat. Upon what prin- 
ciple do freezing mixtures depend? What is the difference between 
ordinary evaporation and boiling? 

10. What is peculiar in the contraction and expansion of water? Why 
is this fact of great importance? What is the difference in the methods 
of heating buildings by steam and by a furnace? 
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EXAMINATION IN CHEMISTRY. 
[TExXT-BOOK: ROLFE AND GILLETT’S HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. ] 


SECOND CLASS. 
*March, 1875. Study begun in November. 


1. What is the difference between a chemical and a mechanical pro- 
cess? What are the characteristics of affinity? What are the symbols of 
muriatic acid, water, ammonia, and the atomic weights of their elements? 
How much oxygen is there in ten pounds of water? How much hydro- 
gen? How much of each of the component elements is there in twelve 
pounds of muriatic acid? How much sulphur is there in one hundred 
pounds of sulphuric acid? 

2. Mention four substances that exist in allotropic states. Define 
oxides and name two great classes of oxides. Explain the difference 
between an acid anda base. Give an illustration of each. How is a ter- 
nary salt formed? Give an example of a binary salt. How are the names 
of these two kinds of salts formed? 

3. Define efflorescence and deliquescence, and give an example of 
each. Give an example of the activity of an element in its nascent state. 
Which of the compounds of Oand N are gases? Which one is red? 
Upon what depends the modern method of making sulphuric acid? 

4. Difference between oxacids andhydracids? Examples. Difference 
between an ordinary solution and a solution of gold in aqua regia? What 
is removed from iron ore in the blast furnace? What in the reverberatory 
furnace? Principle of the Bessemer process? 

5. Which of the salts of lead are soluble and which insoluble? What 
metals can be welded and what collected by distillation? When is the 
crystallization process used in extracting silver, and when the amalgama- 
tion? Why do potassium and sodium burn when placed upon water? 
Why is the magnesium light suitable for photography? 

6. Why can common salt be obtained by the evaporation of sea-water? 
How can sodic carbonate be obtained from black ash? What is glass? 
How colored? How does flint glass differ from other kinds? Why is 
lime used in mortar? How are stalactites formed? 

7. Show that air is not achemical compound. In what does all ordi- 
nary combustion consist? What would be a case of extraordinary com- 
bustion? Why does not the whole world burn up when a fire is kindled? 

8. How does combustion differ from putrefaction? Why will a pile 
of damp hay become warm and steam? What is the cause of the warmth 
of the body? 

9. What connection has the growth of a plant with chemistry? What 
relations have plants to animals? What is sodic stearate? What are 
hydrocarbons? Name two disinfectants. 

10. Why should slow destructive distillation give products different from 
those produced by ordinary combustion? Why does the burning of illumi- 
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nating gas give light? How can this gas be made to burn without giving 
light, and why in this case is there no light? What connection has bread- 
making with chemistry? 


EXAMINATION IN BOTANY. 
[TEXT-BOOK: GRAyY’s FIELD, FOREST, AND GARDEN; BOTANY. ] 
SECOND CLASS. 


June, 1875. Study begun in March. 


1. Name several points of difference between animals and vegetables. 
What is the general plan upon which all plants are constructed? TIllus- 
trate. 

2. In what two ways is food for the embryo deposited? What clas- 
sification of plants with reference to the cotyledons? 

3. Upon what does the arrangement of branches depend? Explain 
the deliquescent and the excurrent stems. Difference in the modes of 
growth of the stem and root. Different uses of the fibrous and fleshy 
roots. 

4. Why is the rhizoma considered a stem and not a root? How does 
a tuber differ from a bulb? 

5. What are the various uses of leaves? What their principal use? 
Relation of the venation to the number of cotyledons. 

6. Explain the two modes of inflorescence. Difference between a 
corymb and a cyme. 

7. Name the organs of the flower in their order. Define the terms 
perfect, complete, regular, symmetrical. 

8. Evidences that the parts of the flower are alternate leaves. Give 
examples illustrating adhesion and consolidation. 

9. On the theory of a leaf how do you explain the Ratiel and how 
the compound, ovary? What is the placenta? Describe the pistil of the 
Pine. Describe the fruit of the Buttercup. 

10. How does the circulation in plants differ from that in animals? 
What function of growth is carried on in the leaf? What movements 
are possessed by plants? 


EXAMINATION IN FRENCH. 
[TExT-Books: LE CLos POMMIER, LE CoNSCRIT DE 1813.] 


SECOND CLASS. 


June 5, 1875. 
1. Translate: — 


**Dans ce moment, Joseph, il y a quatre cent mille familles qui pleurent en France. 
Notre Grande-Armée a péri dans les glaces de Russie; tous ces hommes jeunes et 
vigoureux que nous avons vus passer durant deux mois sont enterrés dans la neige. 
La nouvelle est arrivée cette aprés-midi. Quand on pense i cela c’est gpouvantablel”’ 
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2. Why do not cent and mille take s? Give rules which apply to qui 
pleurent; péri; vus; enterrés; and arrivée. Why does pense here take a 
instead of de? Give derivation of on. In what gender is épouvantable? 

3. Translate into good English: — 

Me faisait dresser les cheveux sur la téte; se sauver; nous sommes au lundi; cela 
vaudra mieux; nous, nous mimes a grimper; nous primes a gauche; entre deux vins; 
il a fait son chemin; par dessus le marché; de grand matin; petit jour; grand jour; 
voir tout en beau; mettre & part; dresser la table; sur le coup de dix heures; un habit 
& queue de morue; & perte de vue; tout le long des murs; faire attention. 

4, Give principal tenses of vaudra; give the conditional; give con- 
ditional of vouloir; give the plural present indicative of faire. 

5. In narrations, which verbs are in the preterite and which in the 
imperfect tense? What mood is used after attendre? How do you trans- 
late till after the verb wait? What tense of the subjunctive follows 
the future? 

6. Translate into French: — 

A fox}, pressed by hunger, saw some grapes? hanging from a high grape arbor.2 As 
they were ripe, he looked at them a long time and coveted them. He jumped to- 
wards them several times®; but the vine® was too high and he could not reach’ it. See- 
ing, at last, that he jumed in vain: ‘‘ these grapes,’’ said he, ‘‘ are too green.’ I will 
wait until they are ripe;’’ and he went away. 

7. Correct: — 

Je crains que vous avez perdus vos livres. 

Faut-il que j’écris mes themes? 

La piéce que j’ai vue jouer, a été beaucoup applaudi. 
Nous avons employés tous les moyens que nous avons pus. 
Il partit sans payant ses dettes. 

8. Translate at sight: — 

Un voleur s’efforcant d’entrer dans une maison pour y dérober quelque chose, un 
chien, gardien de la maison, ]’en empéchait. I] présenta de suite du pain a |’aboyeur, 
pour le faire taire. Mais le chien, rejetant loffre lui dit, ‘‘ Méchant! j’accepterais 
ton présent, si je ne connaissais pas ton intention. Retire-toi, larron! rien ne peut 
corrompre ma fidélité.’”’ Soyons toujours incorruptibles. 

9. Why is there no article before gardien? Explain the difference 
between taire, se taire, and faire taire. Give past participle of taire. 

10. Les chaleurs qw’il a fait pendant 1’été. 

Explain why fait does not agree with que. Explain the difference 
between le pendule and la pendule. Between une pendule and une horloge. 


- EXAMINATION IN RHETORIC. 
[TExT-Book: HART’sS RHETORIC. ] 
SECOND CLASS. 
June 15, 1875. 
1. What are some of the methods of attaining a good command of 
language? What are synonyms? Give two synonyms of attaining in 
the first sentence. 


renard'.m. raisin?.m. dune haute treille®. convoiter+. a plusieurs reprises, vigne, f.6 
atteindre’. _—vert®. 
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2. What is the law of verbal formation? Give example of words 
properly and improperly formed, one of each. 

3. What are the five rules for the construction of sentences? 

4. Point out the faults in the sentences: — 

If the lad should leave his father he would die. After we came to anchor, they 


put me on shore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, who received me with 
the greatest kindness. Avarice is a vice which wise men are often guilty of. 


5. Point out all the figures in the following passage: — 


Of no distemper, of no blast, he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long, 
E’en wondered at because he dropt no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years; 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more, 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating Time, 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still. 


6. What is the most common measure in English verse? Are whole 
poems in trochaic measure of ancient or modern origin? Where in iambic 
pentameter may trochees be found? 

7. What determines the length of a lire in modern English poetry? 
Mark the measure of the following: — 

With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the ‘‘ Song of the Shirt.” 


8. What is dramatic poetry? In what respects has the modern drama 
greater freedom than the ancient? 

9. What are some of the most important styles of prose composition? 
Which one of these allows the greatest freedom of imagination? Which 
one the least? 

10. Punctuate the following: — 
This is an inconsistency which more than anything else raises his character in our 


estimation because it shows how many private tastes and feelings he sacrificed in order 
to do what he considered his duty to mankind. 


EXAMINATION IN LATIN. 
[First Book OF AINEID.] 


SECOND CLASS. 


June 22, 1875. 
1. Translate: — 


“Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor aequora postquam 
Prospiciens genitor coeloque invectus aperto 
Flectit equos curruque volans dat lora secundo.” 
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2. Give the gender and declension of pelagi, fragor, and aequora. 
Principal parts of prospiciens, invectus, flectit, volans, and cecidit. What 
name is given to the perfect of the last verb? What is the construction 
of curru? 

3. Translate: — 

**Sum pius Aeneas, raptos qui ex hoste Penates 
Classe veho mecum, fama super aethera notus. 
Italiam quaero patriam et genus ab Jove summo.”’ 


4. What does Aineas mean by calling himself pius? What were the 
Penates? Who are meant by ex hoste? Declension, gender, and case of 
aethera? 

5. Translate: — 

‘* Adspice bis senos laetantes agmine cycnos, 
Aetheria quos lapsa plaga Jovis ales aperto 
Turbabat coelo; nunc terras ordine longo 
Aut capere aut captas jam despectare videntur.” 


6. In prose what could we have instead of bis senos? What kind of a 
numeral is senos? Where is adspice found? What is the tense of turbabat? 
Force of it? Laetantes is from what verb? Where made? Lapsa agrees 
with what? Construction of quos? plaga? 

7. Translate: — 

** Quare agite, o tectis, juvenes, succedite nostris. 
Me quoque per multos similis fortuna labores 
Jactatam hac demum voluit consistere terra. 
Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.”’ 


8. Construction of tectis? Of me? Between what ages were the 
Romans called juvenes? Inflect the present indicative active of voluit. 
Principal parts of disco? 

9. Translate: — 

“ Ergo his aligerum dictis affatur Amorem: 

Nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus, 

Nate, patris summi qui tela Typhoia temnis, 

Ad te confugio et supplex tua numina posco.”’ P 

10. What is the composition of aligerum? What other name has the 

god here called Amorem? Construction of solus? Potentia? Nate? Of 
what part of speech was nate originally? Who is meant by patris swmmi? 
What are the tela Typhoia, and why so called? Person of qui? Why is 
numina plural? 


EXAMINATION IN ASTRONOMY. 
[TExt-Boox, LOCKYER’S ASTRONOMY.] 
FIRST CLASS. 
Dec. 22, 1875. Study begun Sept. 7. ° 
1. If astar is on the M. at midnight to-night, where will it be at the 
same hour a month hence? What has caused the change, and what has 
really changed? how much per day? 
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2. What is the latitude of an observer who sees a star having 10° 
N. D. 20° south of his zenith? What is the R. A. of a star seen on the 
M.-at midnight March 21? Sept. 21? Explain both answers. 

3. What is the cause of the change of seasons? Why is daylight so 
short now? Describe the change in the position of the sun as seen by 
observers to-day at noon in lat. 90° N., 66.5° N., 0°, 23.5° S., 66.5° S., 
90° S. What will be the length of daylight in each of these latitudes? 

4. Where (approximately) is the moon in her first and last quarters at 
sunset and at sunrise? Why do we lose sight of the moon after the third 
quarter? Why was last full moon so much brighter than a summer full 
moon? | 

5. Why do not eclipses occur every month, and why cannot an 
eclipse of the moon be annular? If, when the earth is in aphelion and 
the new moon in perigee, the latter is crossing her node, what will be 
the character and duration of the eclipse? 

6. Explain the method of obtaining longitude at sea, and the reason 
of the method adopted. At noon in Boston a dispatch (supposed to 
occupy no time in transmission) is received, dated 4.45 P. M.; another, 
dated 8.55 A. M.: what are the longitudes of the places from which they 
are sent? 

7. Explain what is meant by a solar day; a sidereal day; a lunar day. 
Give the length of each and the reason for the difference. Which is 
invariable? What would need to be changed in the constitution of things 
that the solar and lunar days should be the same as a sidereal day? 

8. The apparent diameter of Mars is given as sometimes 23.5 seconds, 
sometimes 3.5: what is meant by this, and what causes the change? At 
what aspect is Mars when largest, and at what when least? Explain the 
terms used. Will Mars be largest or smallest if seen at midnight on 
the M.? 

9. Why does not a watch keep time with asun-dial? Explain what is 
meant by the sun’s motion in Right Ascension and in Declination. 
State when each is most rapid, which will have the greatest effect in 
lengthening solar days, which will have the greatest effect in lengthening 
or shortening time of daylight, and the reasons. 

10. Explain what is meant by the sidereal year and what by the 
solar year, and give the exact length of the latter. Explain the change 
in the calendar made by Julius Ceesar, and show how large an error was 
left in each year’s length, and how this was corrected in the Gregorian 
calendar. The Pilgrim Fathers landed 1620, Dec. 11, O. S.: upon what 
day should Forefathers’ Day be celebrated now? 
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EXAMINATION IN LATIN. 
[ZENEID, Books II-III.] 


FIRST CLASS. 


Jan. 31, 1875. 
1. Translate: — 


“ Cernimus adstantes nequidquam lumine torvo 
Aetnaeos fratres, caelo capita alta ferentes, 
Concilium horrendum: quales cum vertice celso 
Aériae quercus, aut coniferae cyparissi 
Constiterunt, silva alta Jovis, lucusve Dianae.”’ 


2. Who are Aetnaeos fratres? Why so called? What was the name 
of their chief? Why would alta be in prose? Name the antecedent of 
quales. What other names has Diana? The cypress is sacred to her in 
what capacity? Construction of conciliwm? Gender of quercus and cypa- 
rissi? Case of caelo? 

3. Translate: — 


‘‘Tum vero infelix fatis exterrita Dido 
Mortem orat; taedet caeli convexa tueri. 
Quo magis inceptum peragat lucemque relinquat, 
Vidit, turicremis cum dona imponeret aris — 
Horrendum dictu — latices nigrescere sacros, 
Fusaque in obscenum se vertere vina cruorem,” 


4, Explain taedet; dictu. Give the construction of turicremis; horren- 
dum. What kind of a verb is nigrescere? 
5. Translate: — 


“Tum vero attonitae monstris actaeque furore 
Conclamant, capiuntque focis penetralibus ignem; 
Pars spoliant aras, frondem ac virgulta facesque 
Coniciunt. Furit immissis Volcanus habenis 
Transtra per et remos et pictas abiete puppes.”’ 


6. What rhetorical figure in Volcanus? in immissis habenis? Givethe 


principal parts of actae. What is the first meaning of frondem? Whoare 
meant by pars in this passage? 
7. Translate: — 


‘* Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar, Divi genus, aurea condet 
Saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam, super et Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet imperium: jacet extra sidera tellus, 
Extra anni solisque vias, ubi caelifer Atias 
Axem humero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum, 
Hujus in adventum jam nunc et Caspia regna 
Responsis horrent divom et Maeotia tellus, 

Et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili.” 
6 
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8. How far was this eulogy of Augustus Caesar true? Give the locality 
of the places mentioned. Who was Saturn? What is meant by the 
‘¢ Golden Age ’’? 

9. Translate at sight from Book IX: — 


‘*Volvitur Euryalus leto, pulchrosque per artus 
It cruor, inque humeros cervix collapsa recumbit: 
Purpureus veluti cum flos, succisus aratro, 
Languescit moriens; lassove papavera collo 
Demisere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 
At Nisus ruit in medios, solumque per omnis 
Volscentem petit; in solo Volscente moratur. 
Quem circum glomerati hostes, hinc comminus atque hinc 
Proturbant. Instat non secius, ac rotat ensem 
Fulmineum; donec Rutuli clamantis in ore 
Condidit adverso, et moriens animam abstulit hosti.”’ 


10. Describe what you have previously learned of Nisus and Euryalus. 
Give an English word derived from some word in each line of the last 
passage. 


EXAMINATION IN FRENCH. 
[READING-BOOK, MOLIERE. ] 
FIRST CLASS. 
June 15, 1875. 
1. Translate: — 


Allons, venez ¢a tous, gue je vous distribue mes ordres pour tantdt, et régle a 
chacun son emploi. Approchez, dame Claude; commen¢ons par vous. Bon! vous 
voila les urmes & la main. Je vous commets au soin de nettoyer partout; et surtout 
prenez garde de ne point frotter les meubles trop fort, de peur de les user. Outre 
cela, je vous constitue, pendant le souper, au gouvernement des bouteilles; et s’il 
s’ en écarte quelqu’ une, et qu’ il se casse quelque chose, je m’ en prendrai & vous et 
le rabattrai sur vos gages. 


2. What does que stand for? In what. mood is régle? If de peur de 
were changed to de peur que, to what would you change les user? Ex- 
plain the difference between user, user de, and en user avec. Mention 
another expression which means the same as user de. When is 7 in si 
elided? Explain this use of que. In what mood is casse? 

3. Translate: — 


On vous a jeté de la poudre aux yeux. Vous ne faites que chanter et lire toute 
la journée. I] l’ a fait & votre insu. Ne vous le faites pas dire cent fois. Vous 
n’ avez pas 1’air d’ étre dans votre assiette; qu’ est-ce qu’ il vous faut? 


4. Translate at sight: — 


De ta tige* détachée, 

Pauyre feuille desséchée, 

Ou yvas-tu? Jen’ en sais rien, 
L’ orage a brisé le chéne 

Qui seul était mon soutien. 


* Stem. 
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De son inconstante haleine 

Le zéphyr ou I’ aquilon* 

Depuis ce jour me proméne, 

De la forét & la plaine, 

De la montagne au vallon. 

Je vais ot le vent me méne, 
Sans me plaindre ou m’ effrayer; 
Je vais ou va toute chose, 

Oi va la feuille de rose 

Et la feuille de lawrier.t 


5. Translate: — 


Your brother set out last evening for England, did he not? Wewill have the 
house painted when we return. I will have my haircut. Don’t ask for him, he is 
very busy. Iam nota judge of painting. 


6. Translate: — 


Plus, une grande table de bois de noyer 4 douze colonnes ou piliers tournés, qui 
se tire par les deux bouts, et garnie, par le dessous, de ses six escabelles. Plus, trois 
gros mousquets, tout garnis de nacre de perle, avec les trois fourchettes assortissantes. 


7. Give pres. parte. of garnir. If garnis were feminine plural how 
would you write tout? Give rule forit. Explain the origin of the word 
fesse-mathieuc. 

8. Voltaire wrote to a young man who persecuted him with his let- 
ters: ‘‘I am dead, sir. Thus I shall not be able henceforth to have the 
honor of replying to you.’? This young man replied to him, ‘“‘ To Mon- 
sieur de Voltaire in the other world.” 

9. Translate: — 

C’ est une raillerie que de vouloir me conStituer sa dot de toutes les dépenses 


qu’ elle ne fera point. Jen’ irai pas donner quittance de ce que je ne recois pas; 
et il faut bien que je touche quelque chose. 


10. Translate: — 


Tu te connais & cela? 
Vous étes d’ une pate & vivre jusqu’ acent ans. Qu’ est-ce que cela veut dire? 
Douze mille livres de rente. Voila leur épée de chevet. 


EXAMINATION IN CONSTITUTION. 
[SHEPHERD’S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. ] 
FIRST CLASS. 


June 8, 1875. 


1. What control does the President have over the legislative power? 
Explain fully, and illustrate. 

2. Explain the method of choosing the President. How does the 
working of this plan correspond with the intentions of the framers of the 
Constitution? 


* North wind. + Laurel, 
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3. How is the number of Representatives to which a State may be 
entitled determined? Of Senators? 

4. When the seat of a Representative becomes vacant how is it to be 
filled? OfaSenator? What is the method of choosing Senators? 

5. How is money usually obtained for carrying on the government? 
What other method does the Constitution allow? How only can money 
be drawn from the Treasury? 

6. The power to declare war is vested where? To make peace? To 
whom is the pardoning power given? How are appointments to office 
made? 

7. What is the only Court named in the Constitution? What three 
others have since been established? How long do Judges hold their 
office? What Act has recently been passed in their favor? 

8. In what court are admiralty cases tried? Copyrights and patents? 
Suits between citizens of different States? Cases affecting Ambassadors? 
In what cases can appeals be made? 

9. When can the general government interfere in the internal 
administration of a State? What are the duties of the Attorney-General? 

10. How can amendments to the Constitution be made? Name two 
important amendments. 


EXAMINATION IN HISTORY. 
[TEXT-BOOK: ANDERSON’S GENERAL HIsTOoRY. ] 


FIRST CLASS. 
June, 1875. Study begun Feb. 1. 


1. The dates and events marking the beginning of Modern History; 
the political changes occurring at this epoch; the inventions and geo- 
graphical discoveries. 

2. What is meant by the Revival of Learning? Where and in what 
century did it begin? What events and persons contributed to it, and 
what other movement was helped by it and in what way? 

3. What was the originof Venice? *What brought it into importance 
and how? When was the time of its greatest power? Its conquests? 
League formed against x and by whom? What caused its decline and 
how? 

4, What foreign wars begin in the reign of Charles VIII? What 
reigns do these wars cover? Their result and effect? Who was the 
Great Captain, and who the knight sans peur et sans reproche? 

5. Who were the contending parties on each side, and who the vic- 
tors in the battles of Sempach, Pavia, Ivry, Austerlitz, Blenheim, Fonte- 
noy? Where are the places, and what were the general results of these 
battles? 

6. Tell what you can of the Albigenses, John Huss, Luther; when 
and where did they live, and for what are they to be remambered? 


/ 
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7. Name the sovereigns of France, England, Germany, and the 
Pope, at the beginning of the Reformation. What political troubles 
helped the Protestant cause in Germany? What and when was the 
Thirty Years’ War? Name two persons who figured in this war, one on 
each side. What was the object of the League in France? 

8. State briefly for what the following persons are to be remembered, 
also the country and time to which they belonged: Gregory VII, 
Petrarch, Vasco da Gama, Duke of Sully, Simon de Montfort, Philip 
Van Artevelde, Richelieu, Dandolo, Godfrey of Bouillon, Charles the 
Bold. 

9. What were the chief causes of the French Revolution, when 
did it occur, and what the successive forms of government within ten 
years? 

10. Divide the career of Napoleon into five stages, and name one 
battle belonging to each, stating where fought, against whom, and with 
what result. 


EXAMINATION IN LATIN. 


[SALLUsT’s CATILINE.] 


THIKD COLLEGE CLASS. 


June, 1875, 
1. Translate: — 

“Lucius CATILINA nobili genere natus fuit, magna vi et animi et corporis, sed 
ingenio malo pravoque. Huic ab adulescentia bella intestina, caedes, rapinae, dis- 
cordia civilis grata fuere, ibique juventutem suam exercuit. Corpus patiens inediae, 
algoris, vigillae supra quam cuiquam credibile est.” 


2. Why is huic dative? Derivation of nobilis, discordia, civilis, juven- 
tutem. Give the parts of natus, exercuit, patiens. 
3. Translate: — 
‘““Teitur domi militiaeque boni mores colebantur: concordia maxuma, minuma 
avaritia erat: jus bonumque apud eos non legibus magis quam natura valebat. Jurgia 


discordias simultates cum hostibus exercebant, cives cum civibus de virtute certabant: 
in suppliciis deorum magnifici, domi parci, in amicos fideles erant.”’ 


4. Why is domi genitive? Decline domi, give its gender and two 
significations. Compare bonus and the adverb derived from it. Compare 
magnifict. 

5. Translate: — 

‘**Sed is Piso in provincia ab equitibus Hispanis, quos sine exercitu ductabat iter 
faciens, occisus est. Sunt qui ita dicant, imperia ejus injusta superba crudelia bar- 
baros nequivisse pati; alii autem equites illos, Cn. Pompei veteres fidosque clientis, 
voluntate ejus Pisonem adgressos: numquam Hispanos praeterea tale facinus fecisse, 
sed imperia saeva multa antea perpessos. Nos eam rem in medio relinquemus, De 
superiore conjuratione satis dictum.” 


6. Explain the mood and tense of dicant. Give all the infinitives and 
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participles of adgressos. Compare veteres and superiore. Derivation of 
conjuratione and exercitu. Mention the different ways in which purpose 
may be expressed in Latin. 

7. Translate: — 

‘*Interea Manlius in Etruria plebem sollicitare, egestate simul ac dolore injuriae 
novarum rerum cupidam, quod Sullae dominatione agros donaque omnia omnia 
amiserat; praeterea latrones cujusque generis quorum in ea regione magna copia 
erat, nonnullos ex Sullanis coloniis, quibus lubido atque luxuria ex magnis rapinis 
nihil reliqui fecerat.’’ 


8. What is the historical infinitive? What the historical present? 
Derivation of cupidus, lubido, dominatione, and injuriae. What termi- 
nations are used to form adjectives from verbs? Give the rule for the 
formation of the ablative singular of the third declension. 

9. Translate: — 


‘*Tpse Volturcio litteras ad Catilinam dat, quarum exemplum infra scriptum est: 
Quis sim, ex eo quem ad te misi cognosces. Fac cogites in quanta calamitate sis, et 
memineris te virum esse: consideres quid tuae rationes postulent: auxilium petas ab 
omnibus, etiam ab infimis.”’ 

10. Write these sentences in Latin, changing them to indirect dis- 
course : — 


‘* At ego,” inquit, ‘‘vobis, si modo viri esse voltis, rationem ostendam, qua tanta 
ista mala effugiatis.”’ 

“‘ Quoniam quidem circumventus,”’ inquit, “ab inimicis praeceps agor, incendium 
meum ruina restinguam.”’ 


EXAMINATION IN GREEK. 


[GooDWIN’s GREEK GRAMMAR AND LEIGHTON’s LESSONS. ] 


TH IG. DIL AA 8: 
June 23, 1875. 


1. Decline Oahuccc, tj, oti, wolizns, visog, 00g, SHpOr, PEWS. 

2. Rule for singular affixes of nouns of the first declension. Rule 
for feminine singular affixes of adjectives of the second and first declen- 
sion. Same of adjectives of third and first declension. 

3. Decline gira, Ager, Saiuor, come, toujoys, moyig, wart7o. Decline 
cogos, akiog, adyOye, 7OVe, Uehac, Leluxods. 

4. Compare xovgos, copes, uehac, admis, o8ts, ndve, cayts, &yO0de, 
usdas, molvg. Decline comparative of peas. 

5. Compare the adverbs from the adjectives qiio¢ (dear), doMos, cugie. 
Compare zodv, udua, avo. Decline eyed, ovrog, dotte. 

6. Distinguish zig and tig. Two rules for accent in declension. The 
two important exceptions to the general rule for accent in declension. 
Rule for accent in conjugation. Rule for accent in contraction. 
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7. Synopsis of indicative active and middle of dvw. Synopsis of 1st 
aorist active, middle, and passive of fovdevw. Synopsis of 2d aorist 
middle of dei and didau. 

8. Conjugate present indicative active of eiué; of etur; of didooue. 
Imperfect indicative active and passive of ti@jus3 2d aorist indicative 
active of torjut. 

9. Translate: — 

‘Onoidy tu pértor éott tO tTowvtoyv Ovao ideiv, eect. oxomet ex Tov 
Gvuparroy mera TO OVEQ. yiyretae yoo Tade. evOdc, énteidy cvyyéoOn, 
MOOTOY LEV EVOL BOTH éurinter Ti natdxemor; 7 62 WE moopuiver’ Kuc 
dé TH nucow elnog tovs mohewiovg ykew. et Sé yeryodusOa énti Baorhei, té 
EuTtoOay pn OVYL LEITH Mey TA yodercodt are étidortac, marta 58 Ta Seworure 
nubortac, vpoilousvovg cstobuveir ; 

10. ideiv, ovupartmr, ylyveror, cryygoOy, eumintrer, moopaiver, Ee, 
yeryoouda, madortac, atoOuveiy: principal parts and where made. 


EXAMINATION IN FRENCH. 
THE TRANSLATIONS ARE ALL AT SIGHT, 


SECOND COLLEGE CLASS. 


Feb. 12, 1876. 

1. Translate: — 

Un jour je voyageais en Calabre (Calabria), C’est un pays de méchantes 
gens, qui, je crois, n’aiment personne, et en veulent surtout aux Francais. De 
vous dire pourquoi, cela serait long; suffit qu’ils nous haissent a mort, et qu’ on passe 
fort mal son temps lorsqu’on tombe entre leurs mains. J’avais pour compagnon un 
jeune homme d’une figure... ma foi! comme ce monsieur que nous vimes au 
Rincy, — vous en souvenez-vous? — et mieux encore peut-étre. 


2. What irregularity in voyageais? Why is méchantes feminine? 
Mood and tense of veulent? Give second plural, present indicative of 
dire; fem. of long. Compare mal and mieux. What kind of verb is sou- 
venez, and what is there peculiar about such verbs? Give primitive 
tenses of se souvenir; first singular, future. 

3. Translate: — 

Je ne dis pas cela pour intéresser, mais parce que c’est la vérité. Dans ces mon- 
tagnes, les chemins sont des précipices, nos chevaux marchaient avec beaucoup de 
peine. Mon camarade allant devant, un sentier qui lui parut plus praticable et plus 
court nous égara. Ce fut ma faute: devais-je me fier & une téte de vingt ans? 


4. Give present subjective, in full, of intéresser. What parts of 
speech are ces and des? Give, in full, present indicative of aller. Dif- 
ference between devant and avant. Translate: That tree seems to be 
before the house; you ought to come before nine o’clock. 
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5. Translate: — 

Nous cherchames, tant qu’il fit jour, notre chemin @ travers ces bois; mais plus 
nous cherchions, plus nous nous perdions, et il était nuit noire quand nous arrivames 
pres d’une maison fort noire. Nous y entrames, non sans soupcon, mais comment 
faire? 

6. What part of speech is notre? Give plural. Give plural of pos- 
sessive prounon owrs (in French); primitive tenses of perdre; third plural 
preterite of arriver. Translate: Why will you not enter? 

7. Translate: — 

La, nous trouvames towte une famille de charbonniers (coalmen) & table, du pre- 
mier mot on nous invita. Mon jeune homme ne se fit pas prier. - Nous voila man- 
geant et buvant, luidu moins, car pour moi j’examinais le liew et la mine de nos 
hétes. 

8. What part of speech is toute; what is it in the following sentence: 
Ils étaient tout joyeux? Change ils to elles, and make the other neces- 
sary changes. What parts of speech are car and pour. Translate: I 
cannot do it for you, for I have not the time (using car and pour). Give 
past participle of buvant; plural of lieu. Translate: Faire mauvaise mine. 
What does the accent in héte denote? 

9. Translate: — 

Nos hétes avaient bien mine de charbonniers; mais la maison, vous l’eussiez 
prise pour un arsenal. Ce n’étaient que fusils, pistolets, sabres, couteaux, coutelas. 
Tout me déplut et je vis bien que je déplaisais aussi. 

10. Why is prisefem.? Give rule. What is there peculiar about ce? 
Give infinitive and past participle of déplut. 


EXAMINATION IN GREEK. 


[TExT-BooKs: GOODWIN’S GREEK READER, ANABASIS.] 


SECOND COLLEGE CLASS. 


June, 1875. 
1. Translate: — 


\ 4 ~ 
Kat ev0vg ayayortes tovg crOgadmove yheyyov Suchausorrec, et twa eideier 
Od. - 00 ON AL i c \ we o a ae ‘ \ 2 2) ~ ra 
adigy odor 4 TiY Paveouy. 0 MEV OVY ETEQOS OVA Fqpy Hou mada meoLLeOY ~poBer” 
/ | Iolh > , a c ~ ~ s 
moocKyousvoov’ Excet Oe ovdEv co~pehmoy Eheyer. OVWYTOS TOV ETEQOU xaTEGHAYy. 
« ‘ \ ’ v4 Tt ~ v4 ~s 
0 Oé howtos éeSev, ott ovtog usy Sie Tavre ov ~pein eidevoa, OTL adT@ Exdyyare 
f ee » 3 A : , 2 > Les / ¢ -2 \ ‘ 
Suyurng éxet mag’ ardor exdedouery avtog SF Eqn yynoecOca Svvaray xoet 
c 7 # € 7 > ~ , 
vmotvyioig mogevecOcu odoy. égwtamevog 5’, et ety te &v aaty Svomagutoy 
» 5 4 ov » , 
yoolor, pn svar axQ0y, O ek My TIS Meoxatadljwouro, advYaTOY EoecOau 
mapenbety. 
2. Give the parts of all the verbs. 
3. State where each is made. 
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4. Give the syntax of tov érggov; of avt@. Supply the ellipsis with 
ovx egy. 

5. Give the reasons for any contingent modes in the passage. 

6. State the three peculiarities of a perfect passive participle. 

7. Translate: — 

Wovor dé oqiar Soka copalés sivon SieByrou ovds yao roig modepiou 
inmevor moocpaurov sive uate tovto. éxdivreg 8 %paucay %yorteg re 
éyysidue yuurot o¢ vevooperor SiecBauivew* rtopevousvoy O8 mpdaber SiaPrvoe 
mol Bost ra aidoiar xct diBarres nat huBortes Te (ucqie mMédw ine. 

8. Howis ogiou used in Attic prose? How would the future participle 
in this sentence be expressed in Latin? What constructions follow ow? 

9. Translate: — 

Aliu evOvg, eqn o Xeipioogos, exedav apfousba eg to Sacv mpoaierce, 
geoorvt at ot AtGor ohio. _Avto av, egy, to Seov ey Durrov yao avakocovor 
tovg AiGovg. ahha mopevopede evfev nuw pixpov te mapadoupewy sata, nY 
Suvrepela, uot antedOew oaudiov, nv bovdcpeda. | 

10. Supply the proper marks to the passage. 

11. Give the reasons for any contingent modes in the passage. 

12. Conjugate the perfect and pluperfect indicative active of AepBavg ; 
and the perfect and pluperfect indicative passive of yeaqé. 


EXAMINATION IN LATIN, 
[Ovip’s METAMORPHOSES. ] | 
SECOND COLLEGE CLASS, 
January, 1876. 


1,2,and3.* Translate at sight the following passage from Ovid’s 
*¢ Tristia ?’: — 

Cum subit illius tristissima noctis imago, 
Qua mihi supremum tempus in Urbe fuit, 

Cum repeto noctem, qua tot mihi cara reliqui, 
Labitur ex oculis nunc quoque gutta meis. 

Jam prope lux aderat, qua me discedere Cresar 
Finibus extreme jusserat Ansonix, 

Nec spatiium fuerat, nec meus satis apta parandi; 
Torpuerant longa pectora nostra mora, 

Non mihi servorum, comitis non cura legendi, 
Non apt profugo vestis opisve fuit. 

Non aliter stupui, quam qui Jovis ignibus ictus 
Vivit, et est vitae nescius ipse suze 

Ut tamen hanc animi nubem dolor ipse removit, 
Et tandem sensus convaluere mei; 

Ad loquor extremum mestos abiturus amicos, 
Qui modo de multis unus et alter erant. 


* The translation will be counted as three questions. 
7 
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4. Mark the quantity of each syllable in the following lines, dividing 
into feet, and indicating the place of the caesura: — 
Tradit, et ignotas humeris adcommodat alas: 
Inter opus monitusque genae maduere seniles, 
Et patriz tremuere manus. Dedit oscula nato 
Non iterum repetenda suo; pennisque levatus. 


5. Give rules for the quantity in the following words and italicized 
syllables: me, duce, humeris, ignotas, manus, dedit, nato. 

6. Give the principal parts of the following verbs, marking the quan- 
tity of all the penults: sono, augeo, reperio, pario, occido (fall), applico, 
aduro, gaudeo, adjuvo, haereo. 

7. Inwhat places can the form vertere be found? Mark all the penults. 
Conjugate in the imperative surgo and imitor. Give also all the parti- 
ciples. 

8. Give the synopsis in third person singular, indicative and sub- 
junctive, of the following verbs: volo (wish), eo, possum, fero, puto. 

9. Form from rapio two adjectives, one denoting the action of the 
verb, the other a faulty inclination; nouns denoting the action of the verb, 
and the male and female agent; form also a frequentative verb. Form 
the masculine and feminine patronymics from Tantalus, Perseus. Give 
the derivative and force of the ending in the following words: sepulchrum, 
nomen, vinculum, aureus. 

10. After what verbs must the accusative with the infinitive always be 
used? After what verbs, which in English take the infinitive, must wt or 
ne be used with the subjunctive? What case or cases follow 0b, pre, 
poenitet, doceo, fungor? After what words is quominus with subjunctive 
used? What is the difference between utinam veniat and utinam veniret? 
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MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS INDICATING THE CHARACTER OF 
THE EXAMINATIONS IN THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


1. What is the difference between instruction and education? 

2. What attributes of mind and character does a teacher need to 
possess? 

3. Is the prime purpose of every object lesson to teach about the 
Object? If not, what is the purpose? 

4. Explain the meaning of the first Pestalozzian maxim, ‘ Activity 
is a Law of Childhood: accustom the child to do; educate the hand.”’ 
In what ways can you put this into practice in a Third, a Second, anda 
First Class Primary? 

5. What can you say of experiment, illustration, explanation, and 
text-books, as means of instruction? 

6. To what uses can you put the blackboard? 

7. What uses can you make of colored crayons? 

8. Explain how you would teach the use to the plant itself of each of 
its parts. 

_ 9. Draw the first pattern on the board by instruments; the second, 
freehand. Draw a table and a chair in perspective. 

10. State how you would teach the decimal system of numbers; long 
division; multiplication of fractions; the greatest common divisor; com- 
pound proportion. 

11. Make out 4 sketch of a lesson on the elephant; on the comparison 
of a fish ‘and a whale; on the quality reflective; on a comparison of plaster 
and flour. 

12. How would you prepare the following spelling lesson for recita- 
tion? 


Lettuce Cousin Forgetting Suddenly 
Bantam Guess Thousand Carelessly 
Prettiest Killed Bitterly George 


13. What are the advantages of oral and of written spelling? - 

14. Question on the following paragraph so as to bring out the idea, 
and develop an original use of language. Question on the same so as to 
make clear the grammatical structure of sentences: — 

“But the bear took no notice of them. He walked up to the fireplace and warmed 
himself, and looked as if he were quite at home. At length he walked up to the wall, 
where, on a row of pegs, the boys and girls had hung their baskets.” 

15. What are the various points to be made in a lesson on a blue hue 
of red? 

16. What are the properties of the sphere, prism, cylinder, cone, and 
pyramid? Which properties in each case would you teach to a Third, a 
Second, and a First Primary Class? 

17. Arrange a lesson for a Second Primary Class on the points of the 
compass; on a map of the school-room. Explain the phenomena of day 
and night, change of seasons, and eclipses. 
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18. What do you mean by ‘ inflected languages’’?? Is English one of 
these? Say all you can say truly of each word in the following sen- 
tence: — 

Then brave Portia rose and said, “ The quality of mercy is not strained.” 


19. What mental faculties should you expect would particularly mark 
the different grades of a Primary School? What methods of mental 
training should be adopted in each case? 

20. What are the common symptoms of illness among children? 
What is to be done in case of fainting? of convulsions? of a fracture? 
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OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1876. 


THE School Committee for 1876 beg leave to offer the fol- 

lowing 
REPORT. 

The external condition of the schools has remained essentially 
the same as at the beginning of the year. Our chief difficulty 
has been in adjusting our actual school accommodations, espe- 
cially in the Primary Department, to the change and growth of 
population in certain portions of our territory. We have school- 
room enough for the present number of scholars, and for the 
prospective increase of several years to come; but, in some 
instances, children have been, of necessity, excluded from the 
schools most easy of access to their homes. The Committee, 
however, have been essentially aided in meeting the wishes of 
parents and the convenience of children by the uniform readi- 
ness of the teachers to take charge of as large a number of 
pupils as can by any possibility be seated in their respective 
rooms; and several of the Primary classes at this moment ex- 
ceed by ten or fifteen per cent the highest number prescribed 
by our regulations. 

The High School building is over-full, so far as the proper 
arrangement of classes is concerned. Every room, large and 
small, is occupied. ‘There are in the whole building seats for 
450 scholars: the number now on the list is 427. In order to 
seat these, it is necessary to intrust the several teachers with 
the order and discipline of classes not under their immediate 
instruction ; but the age and general deportment of the schol- 
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ars render this charge much less onerous than it would be in 
schools of a lower grade. In the present financial condition of 
the city, we cannot recommend the enlargement of the building, 
especially as the depression of business has also checked the 
rapid increase of our population; thus postponing a necessity, 
which, three years ago, seemed imminent and imperative. But, 
whenever the school shall outgrow the building, the Committee 
believe, that, in the interest of a wise economy, the enlargement 
should be a final one. The plans drawn by direction of the 
Committee of the City Council on Public Property, and now in 
possession of the city, provide for 700 pupils; and, should the 
school at some future — perhaps not very distant — day reach 
that number, it will undoubtedly seem best to have two schools, 
instead of one, separating either the boys and the girls, the 
classical and the English departments, or the scholars, from 
different portions of our extended territory. 

As in duty bound, the Committee have endeavored to keep 
the expenditure for the schools as low as was consistent with 
their efficiency. A large portion of the disbursement on this 
account is wholly independent of their control. A great amount 
of money is annually expended in the purchase of school-books 
for pupils represented as indigent; and there can be no doubt 
that the representation is often false. The Committee have 
done all in their power to check the abuse of this form of 
public charity, but are, of course, unable to examine individual 
cases. The only effectual remedy, under the present system, 
would be the bestowing of the books thus given—as all the 
alms of the city ought to be dispensed — through responsible 
agents; but the Committee believe that it would be the part of 
wise economy, private and public, to have all text-books and 
necessary school apparatus, at least for the Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools, purchased at the charge, and held as the property, 
of the city. The Superintendent of Schools will call attention 
to this subject in his Report, annexed to ours, to which we 
solicit the careful attention of our citizens. The plan suggested 
has been successfully adopted in several towns and cities. It 
would undoubtedly, for the first few years, necessitate a consid- 
erable increase of our appropriation for schools ; but the system, 
once fully inaugurated, could probably be sustained at an annual 
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expense very little exceeding the present cost of books for poor 
children. 

The sumptuous style in which several of our schoolhouses are 
built involves, of necessity, a correspondingly heavy cost in their 
care, and in essential repairs and alterations. We believe this ex- 
pensive mode of building in every way objectionable, especially so, 
as in all our cities the centres of population are liable to frequent 
and rapid changes; and tlre closing of a single manufacturing 
establishment may, in a few months, almost depopulate a school- 
district. Some of our old wooden schoolhouses are, indeed, a 
disgrace to the city; but had the neat, simple, modest archi- 
tecture of the Holmes Schoolhouse been the prevailing type, we 
might now have had all our schools amply and comfortably 
accommodated for half the sum that has been invested in three or 
four of our most costly edifices. Weare aware that Cambridge 
is not alone, nor even among the chief of sinners, in this matter ; 
but we regard it as a grave mistake, and as threatening the well- 
being of our schools. The tax-payers, burdened with a heavy 
interest-payment for a debt incurred, in part, for the building of 
schoolhouses, are thus rendered the more solicitous to stint the 
annual appropriations for the actual school-work. 

There is, however, one item of hitherto unusual expenditure, 
which the Committee would recommend for the coming year. 
They have instituted a thorough sanitary survey of the school- 
houses, and have found most of them deficient in the means of 
ventilation, and many of them in a condition, or with surround- 
ings, otherwise unfavorable to the health of teachers and pupils. 
These evils ought to be remedied, at whatever cost; but it is 
believed, that, under judicious management, a very moderate 
appropriation would supply all the requisites for health, cleanli- 
ness, and decency. 

Some reduction has been made in the larger salaries in the 
department of education. The majority of the Committee 
decided to leave the salaries of five, six, and seven hundred dol- 
lars untouched. While they did not regard the compensation 
thus paid as more than was fairly earned and justly due, they: 
believed, at the same time, that any essential reduction would be. 
injurious to the permanent efficiency of our schools. Probably 
but a few of our teachers would be called away to neighboring 
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cities, and their places would seem to be adequately supplied by 
new, young, and ambitious successors; but those few would be 
the teachers of longest experience and of well-established repu- 
tation, who do more than all the rest to maintain the present 
high standard of our schools. Our teachers, with hardly an 
exception, are laboring faithfully and successfully. They labor, 
too, in a system of mutual counsel and co-operation. They are 
associated in various ways for study, conference, and improve- 
ment. They are. conversant with one another’s methods; and 
the younger are greatly benefited by the advice and example of 
the elder. They recognize superior merit, and are ready to 
adopt whatever plans have borne the test of fair experiment. 
The foremost of their number establish the standard toward 
which all the others aspire and tend. If those foremost mem- 
bers of the profession are transferred elsewhere by overbidding, 
a lower standard would be the inevitable result; as a like result 
would ensue from the removal of the chief members of any other 
profession. 

It is believed that the cost of tuition for each scholar in the 
city, and for each scholar in the several grades, has increased at 
a much lower rate, since the substitution of paper for a metallic 
standard of value, than the rate of increase for the general ex- 
penditures of the city and for the cost of living in private families. 
The average payment for tuition is less than twenty dollars for 
each scholar. For the Primary Schools it is little more than 
three-fourths of that sum; while in the High School the average 
cost is a little more than forty-six dollars, the usual private 
charge for a school of the same grade being two hundred 
dollars. 

The schools have, during the year, given the Committee gen- 
eral satisfaction as to order, discipline, and improvement. The 
teachers are believed to have done the best work of which they 
are severally capable. There has not been a single instance in 
which there has been reason to complain of negligence or indif- 
ference. On the other hand, the prevailing spirit among them 
is that of devotedness to their calling, and interest not only in 
the reputation of their schools, but in whatever appertains to 
the well-being of their individual pupils. Pleasure and pride 
in the proficiency of their better scholars are to be expected as 
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a matter of course; but we have often been gratified in witness- 
ing their painstaking and persevering efforts in behalf of the 
most stupid, wayward, and unpromising children placed under 
their care. The virtual abolition of corporal punishment, never, 
we trust, to be restored, leaves moral discipline as the only resort, 
and thus demands in the teacher a higher order of moral fitnesses 
for the office; but our teachers have shown themselves fully 
adequate to the increased demand, equally in firmness and reso- 
lution, and in patience and meekness. Many of the children 
come from families in which brute force is the law of the house, 
and in these cases it is often an arduous task to make the scholar 
feel the stress of a regulation or a command not seconded by a 
blow; but in almost every instance the authority of gentleness 
and kindness is at length acknowledged, and the spirits that 
are most turbulent at the outset are brought under rule. 

We cannot but regard our schools as a police force of incal- 
culable value. When we see children who at home never hear 
a kind word, and are surrounded by depraving influences, hang- 
ing about their teacher as the school is dismissed, waiting for 
her parting kiss, lingering till the doors are closed, as at the 
gates of the only paradise they know; when we find lessons of 
the highest moral and Christian wisdom, not dispensed in formal 
homilies, but blended with the school-work in song, question, 
and story ; when we mark in the children, at successive stages 
of their education, a growing self-respect, as evinced in neat- 
ness, order, and propriety of deportment, — we are constrained 
to believe that not a few are thus rescued from the criminal and 
vicious classes of society, and prepared for industrious, sober, 
and virtuous lives, and for a much higher position than their 
parents occupy. 

The High School has maintained its place as second to no 
public school of its grade in the Commonwealth, and as not infe- 
rior in its teaching capacity, and in the proficiency of those of 
its scholars who are fully capable of enjoying its privileges, to 
our best endowed academies. These last, if they can claim any 
superiority, owe it solely to the fact that they are select schools, 
and that they always rid themselves at an early period of inca- 
pable or refractory pupils. While the college examinations do 
ample credit to the classical department of the school, it merits 
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_ no less emphatic commendation as a seminary for those who are 
destined for business, or for the higher callings of practical life. 
At the same time, its course of study can hardly fail, except 
under the most unpropitious circumstances, to open the way, 
and cherish the ambition, for prolonged self-culture. When we 
consider that a large proportion of its pupils are from families 
that could not afford the expense of any thing beyond a primary- 
school education, and that it cannot cost the richest tax-payer 
who sends children to it a third part of what it would cost him 
to send his children to an inferior private school, we cannot but 
regard this portion of our school-tax as an economical and 
judicious investment. The school has lost in the course of the 
year the valuable services of Miss Brigham, the teacher of 
drawing, whose health failed under the physical strain made 
necessary by the very nature of her occupation. She has been 
succeeded by Mr. Dana, an artist by profession, whose skill and 
assiduity give the best assurance of the thoroughness and excel- 
lence of his work. Drawing is now made, as it should be, a 
voluntary exercise ; and the instruction in this department will 
be sought, in great part, by those who expect to make it avail- 
ing in pattern-drawing, or in the various arts in which the free 
use of the pencil is an essential qualification for a master-work- 
man. 

The Training School has, until the present year, had no school 
of a higher grade than the Primary in immediate connection 
with it. The needs of the children in its neighborhood sug- 
gested the formation of a Grammar-school class under the 
charge of an experienced and approved teacher of one of the 
previous Primary classes. The young ladies in the Training 
School have thus a wider range of observation and instruction, 
and may be prepared for Grammar-school as well as for Primary- 
school service. ‘The pupils of the Training School are not only 
initiated in the routine of school-work, but the utmost care is 
bestowed on their moral qualifications for their office, especially 
on the cultivation of sentiments of forbearance and kindness, 
_ and of the corresponding habits of patience, gentleness of mien 
and manner, and watchful attention to whatever can affect the 
happiness or the character of the children under their charge. 
There are now in our schools graduates of the Training School 
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sufficiently numerous to furnish a fair test of its beneficent 
agency ; and we believe, that, tried by this test, it cannot fail of 
the strong approbation and willing support of our successors on 
the School Board. With the principal it is pre-eminently a 
labor of love; and her watchful guardianship follows her pupils 
as they become teachers, and still resort to her for counsel and 
sympathy, feeling themselves always sustained by her cordial 
and efficient friendship. 

The Evening Drawing Schools, though attended by less than 
the usual number of pupils, have been so conducted as to 
merit the unqualified approval of the Sub-Committee that has 
had them in charge. 

The Evening Schools for Adults have fully maintained their 
former character, and are frequented by many who are sincerely 
solicitous to supplement the deficiencies of early education, and 
whose improvement attests the sincerity of their endeavor, and 
amply justifies the expenditure made for their benefit. 

Of the Grammar and Primary Schools, we, of course, cannot 
speak in detail. They have fully sustained the deserved repu- 
tation of previous years. It is impossible to overestimate the 
services rendered them by our Superintendent, who keeps the 
whole field constantly in view, is fruitful in valuable sugges- 
tions, maintains a friendly intercourse with all the teachers, 
and is their referee in all difficult questions of organization, 
management, and discipline. He has done much, and is devis- 
ing plans for doing more, in breaking up the monotony of class 
reading by introducing fresh reading-matter adapted to awaken 
interest in the pupils, and to test their capacity of reading at 
first sight, which, in the stereotyped method of studying the 
reading-lesson of the day, has hitherto received too little atten- 
tion. 

It is a subject for congratulation that we are, to so large an 
extent, realizing in this city the ideal of a common-school sys- 
tem.- The number of scholars in private schools was probably 
never so small as now. In some of the Primary Schools, and 
in all the schools of a higher grade, a large proportion of the 
pupils are from families that would resort to private tuition, were 
there not a general confidence in the competency and efficiency 
of the public schools. There are in the latter some decided 
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educational advantages. A child of surpassing ability and dili- 
gence might, indeed, make more rapid progress where scholars 
can be classed by proficiency, without reference to time. Such 
- children, however, can almost always secure at home the oppor- 
tunity for reading, and the means of added instruction. But, 
for nine children out of ten, the system by which, from year 
to year, they pass from grade to grade through the ordeal of a 
faithful examination, furnishes an adequate stimulus; and the 
assigned school-work of every year, if well performed, is amply 
sufficient for the average boy or girl. 

It may also be maintained, that in a city like ours, where the 
public schools are liberally supported, and carefully superin- 
tended, they will secure, in general, in the teachers, a higher 
order of ability and fitness than is to be found in private schools 
of corresponding grades. Not always, indeed. In almost every 
community, and certainly in our own, there are private teach- 
ers who hold for a series of years a just pre-eminence in their 
profession, and whose work, if not superior to that of the 
public schools, at least seems so, because wrought on more 
facile subjects for instruction. But the teachers of our public 
schools are generally chosen on the ground of known success, or 
of excellent promise, and chosen from a list of candidates whose 
claims have been considered and estimated — oftener than not 
tested by repeated service as substitutes — before the vacancy 
occurs; so that, without the form, they are elected virtually on 
the principle, of competitive examination. They thenceforth 
regard teaching as their sole business and their prime interest : 
they study it as an art and as a science; they keep them- 
selves acquainted with its literature; and they avail them- 
selves of every possible opportunity of visiting other schools 
than their own, of attending educational conventions, and 
of appropriating for their own benefit such practical wis- 
dom as may have been elsewhere evolved from experience 
or experiment. 

Our public schools are to be prized, also, for their relation to 
society and political life. Ours is the least homogeneous nation 
upon the earth; and, even in Massachusetts, a very large 
minority of the present inhabitants are of other than Anglo- 
Saxon parentage. Different races, with their contrasted cultures 
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and proclivities, can be fused only in childhood. Prejudices of 
nation, caste, and sect, if not then removed, are likely to be life- 
long. But children brought into friendly intercourse in their 
school-days, seated side by side in the class-room, and meeting 
on equal terms on the playground, can hardly fail to grow up 
with a good degree of mutual tolerance and appreciation, and, 
in very numerous cases, of respect and kindness; while, if 
trained apart, there would be between those of different. races 
and creeds only dislike, distrust, and repugnancy. This ten- 
dency of our public schools is well understood by large numbers 
of their opposers. In the West, among the grave charges 
proffered against them is their tendency to obliterate race- 
distinctions, and to create a common nationality ; and, in some 
cases, it has been demanded as a condition of peace, that, in a 
certain proportion of the schools, the English language should 
not be taught or spoken. In fine, there is no point of assault 
at which those hostile to republican institutions would be so 
confident of success as the public-school system. Let us learn 
its worth from its enemies, if its friends seem to exaggerate its 
value. 

The Committees of former years have indicated improve- 
ments that might be made in the general plan of study 
for our schools. Some of these improvements have been 
inaugurated ; others will, no doubt, receive due attention 
from future Boards. We need not be solicitous for speedy 
or rapid change, where, in the present, there is so much 
that claims our entire acquiescence and satisfaction. Far 
better is it, that, by careful forethought and deliberate action, 
we make sure that change shall never mean any thing else 
than improvement. 

The Committee earnestly commend the schools to the interest, 
not only of their official guardians, but of the whole com- 
munity, and especially of the municipal Council. It is of 
prime importance that the several Boards of control and govern- 
ment act in concert, and with mutual respect and confidence. 
The School Committee, consisting, for the most part, of men who 
would not and could not, under any conceivable circumstances, 
be candidates for any other public office, or for public patronage 
of any sort, can have no interest in view, except the improve- 
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ment and well-being of the schools; and they invite and claim 
the co-operation of the other municipal Boards, and of all good 
citizens, in the advancement of this essential aim and purpose. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


“ISAAC BRADFORD, Chairman ez officio. 
ANDREW P. PEABODY, 
EDWIN B. HALE, 

JOHN L. HILDRETH, 
EDWARD R. COGSWELL, 
HENRY HINCKLEY, 
JAMES H. HALL, 
ALBERT L. NORRIS, 
JOHN O’BRIEN, 
GEORGE R. BRINE, 
GEORGE R. LEAVITT, 


Fe School 
JAMES A. DOW, | 


Committee. 


ASA P. MORSE, 
PHILIP R. AMMIDON, 
EDMUND H STEVENS, 


TABULAR VIEW 


oF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 


v 
Name of School. ’ Teachers. 3 nee citi 


High School, Lyman R. Williston . . 423 
William F. Bradbury . . 
John Orne, jun. . . 
Theodore P. Adams. 
Solon F. Whitney . 
Charles G. Dana. 

Mary F. Peirce : 
Emma A. Scudder , 
Hannah Gleason . 

Olive E. Fairbanks . 
Emma F. Munroe . 
Mary C. C. Goddard 

Allston Grammar, Benjamin W. Roberts . 
Lizzie B. Winnett 
Emily R. Pitkin . 
Lucia E. Whiting : 
Hattie KE. Keith , .. 
Hannah L. Hill . 
Henrietta Woods. 

Ida G. Smith . 
Minnie L. McKay 
Nettie Sargent 
Caroline Close . . 

Harvard Aaron B. Magoun 
H. Augusta Dodge . 
Ada H. Wellington . 
Mary 1s. Wyeth, 3. lcs o/s 
Margaret B. Wellington 
Lydia S. King. . , 
Susan F, Athearn 
Margaret R. Hodgkins. 
Annie M. Leland. 
Susan E. Merrill, 
Emily F. Damon . . 
Sarah E. Golden . 

Ellen Merrick. .. . 
Sarah E. Dyer . . 
Mary F. Emerson 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


No. of Scholars 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1, 1877. 


Putnam Grammar, James S. Barrell. . . . $2,250 410 
Sarah M. Burnham. . . 800 
Anna B. Josselyn . . . 700 
Addie Stone... 4 700 
iliza Mo Hussey ie ier ss 700 

Dak. Gridves to... 700 
Augusta G. Mirick . .. 700 
me Tie ANAND. s deal ta. ve Sloe 700 
Eliza S. Getchell. . . . 700 
Maria E. Spare ..... 700 

Shepard Daniel B. Wheeler . : 2,250 
BAMGIC. A. \COORGs:.0c, tor ca 800 
Julia H. Osgood. . . . 700 
H. Estelle Varney... 700 
Sara J. Frenchi™<-<-, 2 700 
Sarah A, Rand ©... 700 
Harriet L. Hayward . . 700 
Emily F. Fessenden. . . 700 
Cora M. Wheeler . . 700 
Ruth eh: Lander’. oo. 700 
Dana A. Evelyth ... 700 

Thorndike “ Ruel H. Fletcher’.* 3". ¢ 2,250 
Ellen N: Parker . .' .. . 800 
Martha A. Martin .. . 700 
Miary Wb Nesom aur, 700 
Isabella B. Tenney . . . 700 
Bilas WiiGiark yee cree. 700 
Both H. vaxon. cob cee 700 
Grace W. Fletcher . . . 700 
Emma A. Hopkins . 700 
Abbie A. K. Howard . . 700 
Lydia A. Whitcher . ; 700 

Washington “ Daniel Manstield. . , 2,250 
Hattie T. Nealley .. . 800 
Lucy A. Downing . . . 700 
Adeline M. Ireson . 700 
Emma F. Veazie. ... 700 
Abby M."Webb ....... 700 
Adelaide A. Keeler. . . 700 
Adelaide A. Keith . . . 700 
Adelia Dunham ... . 700 
Boma PS haton os... ee 700 
Aroline B. Meek... . 700 
liga A. dieters ae 500 

Webster John D. Billings. . . . 2,250 

‘Gertrude E. Hale .. . 800 
Louise C. D. Harlow . . 700 
Esther F. Hannum. . 700 
May: By -Tawler i ss aan 700 
Gertrude A. Hyde .. . 700 

harlotte M. Chase . i 700 
Emily H. Phinney . 700 
Anna S. Lamson. . : 700 
Clara E. Matchett . 700 
Carrie M. Kingman. . . 700 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. Bh re 
. > J 


Webster Grammar, Alice Grey. . o pis $600 
Marion H. Burnham Be 700 
Boardman Primary, | Mary Agnes Lewis. . . 700 a7 276 
Sarah E. Stewart . . . 700 
Augusta L. Balch . . . 700 
S.N. Chamberlain . . . 700 
Hliza A, Dow’. Gein ok 700 
Carrie A. Cooke. .. . 700 
Brattle Luey ©. Wyeth «0 oi. 700 45 
Bridge Elizabeth E. Dallinger. . 700 81 
Emily C. Dallinger. . . 700 
Dana Abby A. Lewis . . . . 700 103 
Maria F. Williams . . . 700 
Dunster Sarah’ Bo Waittarccey «uly 700 fal 
Susan KE. Wyeth. . . . 700 
Felton Georgiana L. Backus . . 700 150 
Sarah L. Cutler... . 700 
Eliza:J> Cutlerseueic: eye 700 


Gannett Sarah J..A. Davis . ... 700 175 
stelle J. French. ... 700 
Anna M, Jones» 4.;, 5/6 % 700 
Charlotte E. Mitchell . . 700 
Harriet A. Butler . . , 700 422 
Frances E. Pendexter . , 700 
Alice J. Winward ... 700 
Mary E. Hartwell . . . 700 
Addie M. Bettinson. . . 700 
faa i ip) ya ©.) @rcurianpy erenne 700 
Mary A. Bourne. .. . 700 
\ Nellie L. Pike. «.. «4 . 600 
Harvard Elien.A.,Cheney>. . . 700 95 
Fiche Mc Wear fer este 700 
Holmes Marianne M. Webb. . . 700 221 
Eunice W. Field. .. . 700 
Mary To alin st es at 700 
Louisa G. Matchett. . . 700 
M. Lizzie Evans... . 700 108 
Alma A. Smith .... 700 
Abby. 8: Taylor: :, \obe. 700 416 
Martha H. Butler .. . 700 
HUST IRO oil) cle aus 700 
Luvia Goodnow . .. . 700 
Kate F. Wellington. . . 700 
Bit6 Fhe mits bees 700 
Mary E. Smallidge i Ciesibine 700 
. Paunie Allen’... ..)e.1« 700 
Putnam Nellie: F. Balksy ive. So: 700 59 
Quincy Charlotte E. Jewell . . ° 700 99 
alulah G. Abercrombie . 700 
Reed Lucy T. Sawyer. . . . 700 125 
Evelyn A. Sawyer .. . 700 
: Hattie N. Keyes . . . 700 
Riverside Elizabeth A. Tower. .°. 700 212 
M. Louise Akerman. . . 700 


Adah W, Bakeroe 3s”. 700 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


No. of Scholars 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1, 1877. 

Riverside Primary, Florence M. Hayward. . $600 

Sargent H Frances J. Harrod . . . 700 167 
Mary A. Brown. .. . 700 
M. Elizabeth Dickson . . 700 
Lizzie-C..Capen.. .-. . 700 

Willard a Mary Ann Tarbell . . . 700 435 
Mary E. Sawyer. ... 700 
Kate M. Lowell... . . 700 
Fanny-E. Cooke. .. . 700 
Amelia Wright... . 700 
H. Flora Hannum .. . 700 
Evelina Brooks . .. . 700 
Laura. Wright. . aM 700 
Grace R. Woodward ale 700 
Louise W. Harris .. . 600 

Wyman ss Fannie E. M. Dennis . . 700 189 
Charlotte A. Ewell. . . 700 
Letitia M. Dennis ».°. + 700 
Martha C. Dickman. . . 700 

Training School, Anna C. Sullivan... 950 173 
Ella C. Whitney. . . . 709 
M. Etta Arkerson .. . 700 
Emma B. Alley... . 700 
Jeanie Prescott ... . ; 700 

City io Jeanie A, Norris. . . . 800 77 
Nellie-A. Hutchins... 700 


TEACHER OF Sineina.—Nathan Lincoln . ..... « $2,250 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. — Francis Cogswell. . . . 2,800 
SuPERVIsOR OF Drawine.—EmmaF. Bowler. ... . 800 


SUMMARY. 


Nambertof) Pupils invHigh School sy ce weal. ve, Serhan os) a sy 4) Oe ee 
“ HE) 7S KO GYARLIDST POMOC i iet in he hes x, sit MON es une dk st eter anne 
ii9 é <9 ce Primary Schools ° e e e . e . . ° e e . . . 3,669 


7,554 
COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School . .‘. . . » « » $19,600... . . . foreach pupil, $46.34 
Grammar SGhogis | isco s sae he se OL Os Th whieh aera ek rs: 19.86 
Primary;Schoola'i.. «vite 3* 8 ve 6 6,050 5 al ii tat a eh ae 
MUSie 1) 5% ea heater a an, ba yc 2,250 
Drawing. . . At ees ek 800 
sige a of Sapetlatendant a) ee BE SO0 


$150,250 . . . ». « » foreach pupil, $19.89 


TABULAR VIEW. 
Number of Pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan. 1,1877 . 
‘cc “ ce “ce ce ce ce Jan. ry 1876 
Increase during the last year . . 


Average annual increase of Pupils from 1860 to 1874 inclusive 
Pa eee) Ga CM bs a oe eT 


Increase “ a Ta Een can gat deh oka Latifah oak 


Brammer, UENO eal. i culey Nake 
at STE LGACHELEOUET Ola. cataeo un ERO ea Pacedewtere’s 


REPORT 


ON THE 


SANITARY CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


THE Committee to whom was referred the following order, 
dated Sept. 9, 1875, —‘* That the Committee on Public Prop- 
erty be requested to provide suitable ventilation for the Wil- 
lard Primary Schoolhouse,” with instructions to report on the 
sanitary condition of the schoolhouses of Cambridge, — have 
attended to their duty, and submit the following 


REPORT. 


No one can doubt the importance of the subject which your 
Committee were directed to consider. It is one which interests 
everybody. Nearly all our children of proper age are, at one 
time or another, in the public schools, and the authority which 
provides for their education is bound by every consideration of 
justice, as well as self-interest, to see to it that those whose 
minds it cultivates are not injured physically by any neglect on 
its part, and it is plain that hygienic laws cannot be constantly 
violated in schoolhouses where hundreds of children spend so 
many hours daily, without causing serious apprehensions of evil 
in the mind of every intelligent person. 

Taking the city as a whole, at all times the number of chil- 
dren who are kept from school by sickness of greater or less 
severity is large. 

To be sure, we cannot say positively how much of this sick- 
ness is caused by the insanitary condition of the schools, but 
those circumstances which contribute to such a condition — 
viz., foul air, too much or too little heat, bad drainage, &¢. — 
weaken the constitution, and render it less able to resist dis- 
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ease, and must in many cases result in sickness, and perhaps in 
death. 

As soon as the Committee was organized, steps were taken 
towards a thorough inspection of the various schoolhouses, each 
member having assigned him for examination a certain number 
of buildings, and in those cases where the most serious defects 
were reported, or where any real or supposed advantages were 
found, visits were made by the whole Committee. 

For the purpose of informing themselves in regard to what 
has been done by others in attempting to improve the sanitary 
condition of schoolhouses, the Committee also visited the fol- 
lowing schoolhouses in Boston; viz., the Lawrence and Dudley 
Grammar, the Girls’ High, the new buildings for the Newbury- 
street Primary, and the Winthrop Grammar Schools, and also 
the Chauncy Hall. Private School, as well as the Lawrence 
School in Brookline. 

They also communicated with certain gentlemen who have 
made a special study of the subject, from whom they have 
received. valuable assistance. 

At the visits made to our own schools, attention was particu- 
larly given to the amount of space allowed to each pupil, the 
means and amount of ventilation, the method of warming, the 
arrangement of the desks with regard to the light, and to 
the drainage, including, under the latter head, the situation and 
condition of the water-closets and urinals. 

The results of these visits of inspection are summarized in the 
tables appended to this Report. 

So far as your Committee are informed, no Report of a similar 
character has ever been presented to this Board; nor has any 
especial attention, with very few exceptions, been given to this 
subject by those charged with the erection .and care of our 
schoolhouses. No doubt they have honestly striven to provide 
the best accommodations, and in many respects they have 
succeeded ; but owing to the ignorance of the hygienic require- 
ments of such buildings on the part of architects, or their 
neglect of what would not attract the attention of the ordinary 
observer, opportunities have been lost, and mistakes made, which 
can only be remedied at great cost. 

The subjects of warming and ventilation are so intimately 
connected, that they can only be satisfactorily treated together. 
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In arranging the heating-apparatus, “the object aimed at 
should be to introduce a large volume of air moderately heated, 
rather than a small quantity at an excessively high tempera- 
ture.” ' This may be done in various ways; but under no 
circumstances should direct radiation be exclusively employed, 
either from coils of steam-pipe, or from stoves. 

Every scholar, of whatever age, should have, to begin with, 
from two to three hundred cubic feet of space; and not less than 
ten, and if possible fifteen, cubic feet of air should be furnished 
him per minute. Some good authorities put the amount 
required every minute much higher; for, in consequence of the 
law of the diffusion of gases, “ventilation is a process of dilut- 
ing a confined foul air by renewal with pure air, and requires, 
therefore, for its complete performance, much larger quantities of 
fresh air than if one could be directly substituted for the other.” 
‘When this dilution is thoroughly done without injurious 
derangement of temperature, or production of local draughts, 
we have good ventilation.” 2 

These remarks have a practical bearing on the question of 
the proper size of schoolhouses; for ‘‘ adequate ventilation and 
satisfactory heating can be more easily secured in buildings of 
moderate size than in very large ones.” 

‘The same may be said in regard to the sewerage, and expos- 
ure to the sunlight.’’2 

It should be borne in mind, that, excepting those cases in 
which fans or other machinery are used to move the air, all so- 
called “systems” of ventilation depend for their efficacy upon 
the rarefying of the air in some way or other by heat; and 
your Committee believe that every schoolhouse should have an 
air-shaft of sufficient capacity to withdraw all foul air from the 
building, and that the column of air in the shaft should at all 
times be heated. This heating of the shaft can be very easily 
accomplished in winter by constructing the smoke-flue of the 
heating-apparatus within it; but provision should be made for 
heatipg it at all other times by a stove. 

At least ten square inches of outlet for each scholar should 
be made into this shaft; and, if there is danger lest the ventila- 


1 Dr. Kedzie’s Report to Michigan Board of Health, 1874. 
2 Dr. Kedzie. 
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tion of upper rooms should be inferior to that of those below, 
the openings from the rooms above should be made larger. 
The fresh air should be admitted through openings of equal size 
to those provided for the discharge of foul air; and it should be 
warmed only by passing over coils of steam or hot-water pipes 
in the basement of the building, or else by furnaces in those 
schoolhouses where the expense of boilers, &c., would be dis- 
proportionately large. 

It was the desire of the Committee that analyses of the air 
from some of our schoolrooms should be made, to test the 
amount of carbonic acid contained therein, the quantity of this 
gas present being considered as a fair indication of the total 
amount of impurity in the air; but they found that such analy- 
ses would involve an expense greater than they cared to bear 
themselves, and which they had no authority to incur on behalf 
of the city. In judging of the condition of the air, therefore, 
in the several rooms, they were forced to rely upon their own 
sensations ; but they feel the more confident in trusting to this 
source of information, for, while the presence of small amounts 
of carbonic acid is not apparent to the sense of smell, it is no 
doubt true, as a writer in the Report of our State Board of 
- Health for 1871 puts it, ‘that no surer or more exact test 
than a well-educated nose has as yet been discovered with which 
to measure the amount of vitiating animal matter in the air.” 

In their visits to the schools, the Committee found the air of 
many of the rooms to be very close and foul, and, in some cases, 
to an excessive degree. In some rooms, upon entering, or while 
seated upon the platform, little odor was perceived; while in 
the centre of the room the air was exceedingly offensive. 

With few exceptions, the teachers were unanimous in saying 
that they were obliged to depend in a great measure upon open- 
ing the windows for the ventilation of their rooms, and this the 
Committee believe to be true; but they feel compelled to say 
that they were very much surprised at the inability of many 
teachers to avail themselves of the limited means of ventilation 
provided, by reason of their ignorance of the simplest principles 
which govern the movement of air. This was true of teachers 
whose high position and presumably large attainments would 
lead us to expect a different result. 
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The conflict which sometimes exists between teachers and 
janitors is another source of difficulty. The janitor’s only object 
is to warm the building to the required degree of temperature, 
regardless of the character of the air, and, ignorant of the greater 
-ease of doing this with fresh air than with foul, as soon as the 
teacher’s back is turned, all the openings communicating with 
the outer air are closed, while the teacher undoes the janitor’s 
work by opening indiscriminately the registers at the top and 
bottom of the room. In order to give satisfaction, any system, 
however well planned, ought to be under the control of one pair 
of hands, directed by at least an average amount of brains. 

By our tables, it appears, that, in the Grammar Schools, the 
average amount of air-space to each scholar is one hundred 
and seventy-five cubic feet; the Harvard School having the 
largest, two hundred and eleven feet; and the Putnam the 
smallest, one hundred and forty-five feet. In the Primaries, 
it ranges from two hundred and twenty-eight in the Mason, 
and two hundred and twenty-five in the Agassiz, to one hundred 
and twenty in the Bridge, and ninety-one in the branch of the 
Gannett School, giving an average of one hundred and sixty-one 
cubic feet. These amounts, it should be remembered, are in 
practice diminished by the space occupied by the seats, desks, 
and other furniture of the room. 

The Shepard Grammar School, in Ward Five, which was 
remodelled a few years since, is the only building which has a 
central shaft heated by a smoke-flue. The upward current in 
the shaft is strong; but, by what your Committee must regard 
as a serious error, the total area of the inlets for fresh air in 
each room is but two hundred and fifty-six square inches, 
while the area of the outlet is four hundred and thirty-two 
square inches. Without an adequate supply of air, such a 
shaft cannot do its proper work: with a strong heat, a down- 
ward current will often be established in the shaft to compen- 
sate for the insufficient air-supply... This fault might be remedied 
at a comparatively small expense. The Committee recommend 
for this building, that an opening be made into the shaft from 
the entry-way, to air the hall, and, indirectly, the clothes-rooms, 
and that a stove be placed at the bottom of the shaft for use at 
all times when there is no fire under the boiler. 
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The Harvard Grammar School, in Ward Two, is warmed by 
indirect radiation from coils of steam-pipe in the cellar, and the 
Thorndike, in Ward Three, by furnaces; but both are ventilated 
by a patented arrangement of metal tubes, ten inches in diame- 
ter, extending from the bottom of each room to a common 
opening on the roof, in which tubes a current is obtained by 
allowing the warm air of the room, which ‘escapes through an 
Opening near the ceiling, to pass round them in its passage to 
the outer air. On the day of the Committee’s visit to the 
Harvard School, the velocity of the current in one of the shafts 
on the lower floor, as measured by a Casella’s anemometer, 
was a little more than four feet per second, which would give a 
supply of air of one hundred and thirty cubic feet per minute, 
or 2.6 feet to each scholar, and change the whole air of the 
room rather more than twice in a morning session.! 

The air in the Harvard School is superior to that in most 
other schoolhouses, and better even than that in the Thorndike: 
this is probably owing, in great part, to the fact that the amount 
of space allowed to each scholar is above the average, and to the 
custom of always keeping open the doors between the rooms 
and the spacious entries, and thereby insuring a better diffusion 
of the air. 

The larger part of the Putnam Grammar School, in Ward 
Three, has practically no other means of ventilation than by the 
windows. 

Some of the rooms have openings over the doors into a long 
and narrow entry, through which the air circulates feebly, if at 
all, and others have registers in the ceiling supposed to connect 
with shafts leading to the roof; but the Committee have been 
told that some of these were entirely cut off some years since, 
when the third story was finished. The building needs an 
entire remodelling in the interests of health, convenience, and 
safety from fire: when this is done, a plan for thorough ventila- 
tion may be tried with hope of complete success. 

The Allston, Webster, and Washington Schools have all been 
remodelled within a few years, to the great advantage and con- 
venience of both teachers and scholars in many respects; but 


1 As the room has two shafts, the actual quantity of air passing out of the room was 
about double the amount above mentioned. 
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they all depend for ventilation upon small shafts, sometimes in 
the outer brick walls, and all without heat. The same remarks 
apply to the ventilation of most of the Primary Schools as to | 
these last-mentioned Grammar Schools. These shafts are often 
rough on the inside, whereby the movement of the air through 
them is greatly retarded by friction; and in some cases, where 
they are made of wood, the boards shrink, and the air rushes 
from the outside through the cracks, and thereby cuts off much 
of the current of foul air from the rooms. 

Nearly all of them are too small. In such cases, ine windows 
are the chief reliance. 

The Agassiz School has the same arrangement spoken of 
above in connection with the Harvard and Thorndike Schools. 

The Harvard and Mason Primaries have no outlets whatever ;. 
and those in the Riverside School, on Putnam Avenue, terminate 
in the attic. This last should be changed at once by making an 
outlet above the roof. 

It is hard to decide what should be done for the Harvard, 
until that time (probably not far distant) when the building 
will need remodelling to accommodate an increased number of 
scholars, or a new building will take its place. So, also, with 
the Mason. 

The Bridge Primary, on Pioneer Street, contains but one 
room, with two teachers and about eighty scholars. It is the 
poorest building used by the city for school-purposes. It is 
warmed by a stove; and, although there is an outlet in the 
ceiling, no provision is made for the admission of fresh air. 
Your Committee recommend that a casing of sheet iron be put 
round the stove, at a distance of one foot from it, and that air 
be admitted from without, between the stove and casing, by a 
cold-air duct under the floor. This plan is highly reeommended 
for such buildings, as furnishing a supply of air, and preventing 
the too great radiation of heat immediately around the stove. 

The most crying evil, however, is that which the Committee 
were especially directed to consider; viz., the case of the Wil- 
lard Primary Schoolhouse, in Ward Four. 

This three-storied building of twelve rooms, intended to accom- 
modate five hundred and sixty scholars, and now occupied by 
eleven teachers and their classes, numbering four hundred and 
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eighty-nine children, is warmed by two steam-radiators in 
each room, with no opportunity for the entrance of fresh air, 
except by openings over the doors leading into the entries; and 
these openings themselves are tightly fastened up in winter, on 
account of the insufficiency of the heating-apparatus to warm 
the building when they are open. 

Ever since the building was occupied, complaints have been 
made of its condition, and the case is one which demands atten- 
tion atonce. The Committee recommend that the plan of warm- 
ing be entirely changed; that the radiators be removed from the 
rooms, and coils of pipe be placed in the basement, over which 
a proper amount of fresh air can pass, and be conducted to the 
rooms by pipes of large size. In place of the present system of 
wooden foul-air ducts, there should be a large shaft on each side 
of the entry, subdivided, if necessary, above the basement by 
thin partitions, and warmed in winter by a large coil of steam- 
pipes in the bottom. ‘That part of these shafts which is in the 
cellar should be of brick, which will allow stoves to be put into 
them for summer use, without danger from fire. | 

The Willard is the only three-storied building in the city 
intended for the exclusive occupation of Primary scholars. 

The Committee believe very strongly that no Primary School- 
house should be more than two stories in height, and they rejoice 
at the recent action of the Board in declining to recommend the 
finishing of the third story of the Gore Primary School. Among 
the reasons for this opinion, the greatly increased danger in case 
of fire is one of the most important; and the Committee recom- 
mend that steps be taken to provide fire-escapes for the Willard 
Schoolhouse. 

The Putnam Grammar School, which from its faulty plan is 
particularly liable to danger from this source, has a fire-escape 
consisting of an iron staircase leading from a window of one 
of the rooms on the second floor. 

A room at No. 3274 Cambridge Street has been used for some 
time by one class of the Gannett Primary School: it was hired 
originally to meet a supposed temporary emergency, and only 
intended to accommodate a few scholars; but, owing to the 
unexpected increase of applicants for admission, it was fitted up 
with seats, and has of late contained more than sixty scholars. 


e 
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It is totally unfit for its present use ; and your Committee recom- 
mend that it be immediately given up, and the scholars removed 
to the, main building on Columbia Street. They understand 
that this can be done by transferring some of the scholars now 
belonging to the Gannett to the Sargent and Felton Schools. 

To remedy the difficulty heretofore experienced in warming 
the Gore Primary, in Ward Three, the Committee recommend 
that a radiator be put into each room as a supplementary source 
of heat, to be used only in very cold weather: as. provision is 
already made for the admission of fresh air, it is thought that 
the use of such a radiator will not be objectionable. 

From what has already been said, it appears, that, in a large 
majority of our schoolhouses, we must depend in a great 
measure, if not wholly, upon the windows; and it therefore 
becomes necessary to see that the danger of cold currents of 
air be avoided as much as possible. The Committee believe 
that the best results will be obtained by the use of inclined 
boards fitted into the window-frame at such an angle, that, when 
the upper sash is lowered, the incoming air will be deflected 
upwards, and, by striking the ceiling, be well diffused over the 
room before descending. ‘This is the plan recommended in an 
essay published by the Massachusetts Medical Society in 1871. 

Mr. P. Mihan of Cambridge has recently taken out a patent 
for a window-ventilator, which embodies this idea, but also con- 
tains some additions to the simple board, designed to still 
further prevent any annoyance to those sitting near the window. 
As these additions seem to be real improvements, the Committee 
advise that Mihan’s window-ventilators be adopted for two 
windows in each room of the following schools; viz., Washing- 
ton, Webster, Allston, and Putnam Grammar, Reed Street, 
Wyman, Dunster, Holmes, Quincy, Riverside, Dana, Felton, 
Boardman, Sargent, Gannett, Bridge, Otis, and Gore Prima- 
ries; also for four windows in each room of the Harvard and 
Mason Primaries. 

The High School contains nine rooms, exclusive of Mr. 
Orne’s room, and that occupied by the classes in drawing: one 
of these nine affords nine hundred and sixty cubic feet of 
space per scholar, and the others an average of three hundred 
and twenty-five. 
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The building is heated mainly by direct radiation from steam- 
pipes running around the sides of the rooms; but a part of the 
rooms, including the one recently fitted up in the basement, are 
provided with fresh air from without. One of the ventilating- 
ducts is warmed by the smoke-flue of the boiler: the others 
are not warmed. ‘The boiler now in use is not of sufficient 
capacity to perform the work required of it. 

Unless the whole building should be materially altered, the 
Committee see no means of effecting a radical improvement; 
but, in view of the possible future enlargement of the building, 
they recommend the putting in of a boiler or boilers of suf- 
ficient size, and the use, in all the rooms, of the window- 
ventilators mentioned above. 

It would be a great advantage to those rooms which now are © 
unprovided with fresh-air inlets if openings could be made in 
the outer walls, and radiators placed against them, as is now 
done in the Shepard Grammar School. The expense of these 
inlets would be about twenty-five dollars each: of the cost of 
the radiators and connecting-pipes the Committee are not 
informed. 

None of our schoolhouses are cut off by their position from an 
abundance of light; but the proper use of it is an important 
matter. 

The light should fall on the scholar’s desk from the left side, | 
or from behind, and never from the front. The Committee 
noticed in the Harvard Grammar School, that in some rooms, 
especially those in the third story, the sun’s rays shone directly 
across the desks, and in the faces of the children. By re- 
arranging the desks and platform, this might be avoided; and 
your Committee recommend strongly that this be done, not 
only in this school, but in all others where a like condition of 
affairs exists. In the rear room of the Harvard Primary School, 
there are two windows over the teacher’s platform, which the 
children are obliged to face. 

As these windows are on the north side of the building, they 
are not exposed to the direct rays of the sun; but it is recom- 
mended that curtains be provided, in addition to the outside 
blinds, for use when the closing of the latter would render the 
room very dark. 
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When water-closets and urinals are placed in the cellar of a 
schoolhouse, it is a difficult matter to prevent their becoming 
nuisances; and, from the experience of our own schools where 
this arrangement exists, your Committee do not feel warranted 
in recommending its adoption, except in those cases where the 
- most thorough ventilation can be secured, and the best of care 
taken to enforce cleanliness, especially of the urinals. These 
last should always be made of slate, which is far preferable to 
metal or even ordinary flagstones, and provided with an abun- 
dant supply of running water at all times when they are likely 
to be in use. The Committee recommend that the boys’ water- 
closets and urinals of the Gore Primary School be removed to 
the yard, and a covered latticed way be built between them 
and the schoolhouse. Notwithstanding the elaborate attempts 
which have been made to ventilate them in their present posi- 
tion, the result is not considered satisfactory and safe by the 
Committee. In this case, as well as in the Thorndike, Allston, 
Shepard, and Washington Grammar Schools, it is recommended 
that what. are known as “school sinks” be built in the yard. 
These ‘school sinks” are long troughs of brick with round 
bottoms, supplied with water for flushing at one end, and con- 
nected at the other with a cesspool, and from thence to the 
sewer. ‘They are similar in form to those now in the cellar of 
the Harvard Grammar School: these last are ventilated by a 
short pipe of large diameter leading directly into the chimney, 
and are said not to be offensive at any time. 

The Thorndike School ‘sink’ should be so built as to obviate 
the difficulty which is now experienced in making water run up 
hill. By connecting it with a sewer at a lower level than the 
one now in use, it is believed that this may be done. 

Finally, all janitors should be furnished with a sufficient quan- 
tity of disinfectants, and required not only to use them freely, 
‘but also to pay especial attention to the cleanliness of every 
part of the water-closets and urinals inside or outside the 
building. 

The Committee have not considered one important subject; 
viz., Whether the shape, height, and proportions of our present 
seats and desks are in all respects what they should be; but they 
desire to call attention to what they believe to be some adyan- 
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tages in a new form of desk and chair used in the Chauncy 
Hall School. The back of the chair, instead of being hollow, 
as in those which we use, is rounded to fit and support the back 
without throwing forward the shoulders, while one-half of the 
lid of the desk is hinged to the other, so that it can be raised 
at an angle of about 45° with the floor, and then furnishes a 
support for a book, either large or small, and renders it unneces- 
sary for the scholar to lean over his desk. 

The Committee hope that no new schoolhouse will be built, 
nor any extensive alterations of old ones be undertaken, without 
the most careful attention being paid to the subjects discussed _ 
in this report; viz., warmth, ventilation, light, drainage, and 
shape and arrangement of seats and desks. 

If this Report contributes in any degree to such a result, they 
will feel that their labors have not been in vain. 

J. L. HILDRETH, ’ 
A. L. NORRIS, 


JAS. A. DOW, 
EDWARD R. COGSWELL, 


. Committee. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 2, 1876. 
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OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To tHE ScHoot CoMMITTEH OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Gentlemen, —I respectfully submit the following as my 
Report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1876, it being my Second 
Annual Report. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


FOR THE SCHOOL-YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1876. 


I. POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by State census for 1875. . . . . . « 47,838 

Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of age, 
MARY 0, INTG Ube) ghee eee al Near Mate im Le Gr eee an OG petal ty aL 

URCLOASE SUL ENG FEAR tes Cad dp ist re Bee ckte ee eae etl ta er Gea at sn. sonra ate 90 


II. SCHOOLS. 


1 High School. 1 Training School. 
7 Grammar Schools. 6 Evening: Schools. 
20 Primary Schools. 2 Evening Drawing Schools. 


Whole number of Day and Evening Schools. . . . ...... 37 


III. SCHOOLHOUSES. 
For tite Tten SCnOOl sors ices ak Keene Mh male aw’ ee! Le” the San een aed 1 
For the Grammar Schools . . . . . Wee Serr ee ee 7 
For the Primary Schools, including dene chant elise tate 18 


IV. TEACHERS, 


Number of teachers in High School. 4/504 ft eG ee 
Male teachers, 5; female teachers, 7. 
Number of teachers in Gitaliah Schools" so. ves ee ee ye 84 
Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 77; dnthedie for the year, 4 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools, holadine principal of Thadntng 
Schoolsa ay). 6 TM Pad We Ph hs oe foalh SE ME? Balls ey Cena all 
Decrease for the ces 
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Number of teachers in Evening Schools . . . . wie 43 
Male teachers, 6 ; finale teachers, 37; dentnaes for the year, 6 

Number of teachers in Taye Drawing Schools eral cts 2 
Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including fencers of Maria 

ROU SOAONOL OF IPAWING fo. el oils ieee yee et ae, @hivemeS 176 

Vv. PUPILS. 

Whole number of different pupils registered in the Day Schools during 

the year. . . ° si . 9,523 
Average whole vitae of anite Retaueine ne Day Sennols Rene 

PG FORE s,s) Sh Rte he cats shash eats or oe tet oe F066 
Ratio of the average whole number of mica belonging to the Schools 

to the population of the city. . . . BE eA Og Y ey canes YH 
Ratio of the average whole number of aly eoiantine i the sui 

to the school population . . . : th ieeog 
Ratio of the average whole number of sbipils Hopweet five ata fifteen 

years of age, belonging to the Schools, to the school population. . .801 
Average daily attendance of pupils in all the Day Schools . . . 6,492 
Average per cent of attendance in all the Day Schools . . . UPAR E)E: Bik 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to the roe School . . . 885 
Average daily attendance in High School. . . . «2 2 «2 '«-- 860 
Per cent of attendance in High ‘School. . roe ian Fe ihe 93.6 
Average whole number of pupila belonging to Grammar Beles ite Por 
Average daily attendance of pupils in Grammar Schools. . . . . . 2,978 
Per cent of attendance in Grammar Schools. . . . . + - «© «© © 927 
Average whole number of pupils belonging to Primary Schools » 3,459 
Average daily attendance in Primary Schools . . . . . . « ~ + 3,141 
Per cent of attendance in Primary Schools . . . 90.8 
Whole number of different pupils belonging to Evening Saticolst e J an- 

uary,1877..... Sous PEL. 68S 
Average attendance in Brenig Schools, ws i anuary, 187 ‘ 306 
Whole number of different pupils belonging to Evening Drawing 

Schools, to January, 1877. . . . ° sik bis 
Average attendance in Evening Drawing Eahaole is ap es 1877. : 64 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age in the Day Schools, mitt 

1536 o!) ie when alive . ° 482 
Number of pupils tinder & six ahr ve age in Sate tis sehenkst ee 1876. - 582 
Number of pupils graduated from Primary Schools, July,1876. . . . 785 
Number of pupils graduated from Grammar Schools, July, 1876 . .°. 187 
Number of pupils graduated from High School, July, 1876... . . 45 
Number of pupils graduated from Training School, July,1876 .. . 13 
Number of pupils admitted to Grammar Schools, September, 1876 . . 737 
Number of pupils admitted to High School, September, 1876 . . . . 146 
Number of pupils admitted to Training School, September, 1876. . . 9 
Whole number of Private Schools . . . 2. © + © « «© © © «© »© ~~ di? 
Number of pupils in Private Schools . . « «+ « «© «© © «© » « « 1,187 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EACH COURSE IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1876. 


Classical Complete Shorter Number of 
Course. English. English. Divisions. 
Fifth e e ee e e 0 2% e e 20 e e e e 1 
Fourth e e e e e e e e e Pye 36 e e 2 
Third e e e e e e e e e e 32 57 6 4 
ee er eee 
Second e e e e e e e e ° 89 20 5 
First ° e e e e e ° . e e 121 20 6 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EACH CLASS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL, DECEMBER, 1876. 


Fifth . 
Fourth. . 
Third . 
Second . 
First . 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EACH CLASS IN THE 
GRAMMAR. SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1876. ’ 


[The numbers in this and the following table include only those scholars who were present 
at some session during the first two weeks of December; while those in the *‘ Tabular View ” 
include all who belonged to the schools, though absent on account of sickness or for other 
cause. } 


HUTSL is he 


Second 


Third . 
Fourth 
Fifth . 
Sixth. . 


Total 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EACH CLASS IN THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1876. 


Per Cent. 


ITB ure eile seh 


SECON tsire creck 


Third . . . . . . . 


MCOUALS stisl celts Ue 


The statutes require that ‘the School Committee shall 
annually, in the month of May, ascertain, or cause to be ascer- 
tained, the names and ages of all persons belonging to their 
respective towns and cities on the first day of May, between 
the ages of five and fifteen years, and make a record thereof.” 

The following is a summary of the returns made by the officers 
appointed to ascertain the required facts : — 


MAY 1, 1876. Ward 1.) Ward 2.| Ward 3.) Ward 4.;Ward 5.| Total. 


No. of children in the city between 5 
and 15 years of age. ... +4. 


No. in public schools between 5 and 
15 Years Ol APC). «cise 6,0 so 


No. in private schools between 5 and 
15 years of age. . . 2 2 2 0 5 


No. not attending school between 5 
and 15 years of age...» . «+ 


No. not attending school between 5 
and 8 years of age. . . « o6 «s 


No. not attending school between 8 
and 13 years of age. . «+...» 


No. not attending school between 13 
and 15 years of age. ...... 


VI. FINANCES. 
Cost of instruction in the Public Schools. . . . . « « « + $159,318 00 
Care and repairs of schoolhouses . . . + «+ « « « « © « 982,052 43 
Amount expended for new schoolhouses and alterations. . . . 1,636 50 
Cost of instruction in Evening Schools and in Evening Drawing 
BOOGIE. oo seats (ce a ed SAGRT eh Til a ih ecetae ah o etee pais coe 6 5,881 50 
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Furniture and apparatus for Evening Schools and for Evening 

Dra wine DChOGlgen.s woes tees tis) is. 6 ye ie) «ot. . G2ZLQE 47 
Amount of the salaries of truant officers. . . . + « «© « « 5,500 00 
Incidental expenses for school purposes . . . »« . + » + * 4,023 66 
Total expenditures for all school purposes . . . . . « « ~ 210,538 56 
Deducting the receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($920.51), actual 

expenses for school purposes . ...-.- . Me rr ee ER RF 
Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 187 6 - . . 62,636,453 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 1876 . 0033 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following tables show the number of schoolhouses, and 
their estimated value, not including the value of the school 
furniture ; the size of the school-lots, and the appraised value 
of the same ; the number of sittings in rooms supplied with fur- 
niture (including unoccupied rooms) ; and the number of pupils 
belonging to each school at the close of the autumn term. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND. GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Sonootmousms. | “Valueat | Ste ofbote| Afiine or | Numberot | Number of 
High School. ...| $35,000 37,824 $18,900 450 423 
EALISCON one elie: sis 33,000 15,152 7,500 584 498 
TTATvard's she) > 50,000 20,678 10,300 714 593 
Putnam. «ss. > 20,000 10,000 10,000 471 410 
Shepard. ..... 33,000 14,807 7,400 556 446 
Thorndike. .... 33,000 10,000 7,000 514 437 
Washington. ... 28,000 14,489 14,489 532 483 
Webster. ..... 33,000 25,765 12,700 579 565 
Total ...... | $230,000 110,871 $69,389 3,950 3,432 


Allston, Harvard, Shepard. Thorndike. | Washington. 
No. of furnished 
rooms unoccupied ee 2 sf 1 ee 


No. of rooms un- 
furnished viressts 2 1 aye 1 1 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Estimated | size of Lots.| Appraised | Number of | Number of 


SCHOOLHOUSES, Value of Value of 


Square Feet. Tots. Sittings. Pupils. 


Houses. 

Agassiz... se. $24,000 19,707 $6,900 200 *173 
Boardman .... 10,000 10,018 6,000 48 276 
Bridge .¢.«eoe eee 4,471 2,300 79 81 
Dana «2.2. e see 3,000 14,317 4,600 110 103 
PDGHStEr . o.s.0\s 3,000 10,000 2,000 100 71 
Felton . on. « « 6,000 15,000 6,000 184 150 
Gannett ..... 3,000 8,806 3,000 192 175 
STOIC". shes) 0's 18 20,000 9,900 7,000 432 422 
Harvard ...-.. 3,000 10,000 7,000 109 95 
Holmes .....-. 5,000 11,182 4,500 224 221 
MASON Fe) he oes 2,000 . 10,000 6,000 117 108 
Othe sie 0S ras 12,000 8,095 6,500 434 416 
Qutneys 3's) sacs 7,000 8,392 5,000 126 99 
Reed . eo scecsee 4,000 12,000 1,800 224 125 
Riverside. .... 5,000 11,200 3,500 224 212 
Sargent. ....-. 4,000 9,546 5,700 200 167 
Willard... 25,000 20,054 8,000 510 435 
Wyman. ..ee-e 5,000 15,000 2,500 224 189 
Brattle School .. sie RiaNs arta 49 45 
Putnam School. . oliel oe ante 56 59 
City School.... es. 0 cee elas 84 77 
Total . . » « « + «| $141,000 207,688 $88,300 4,326 8,699 
wet neues Agassiz. §Boardman. Dunster. Reed. Willard. 
rooms unoccupied ete 2 nits 1 1 
No. of rooms un- 


furnished 2 ee 2 ee y 4 | 1 


* A Grammar Class of thirty scholars, and a Training Class of nine, are included in the 
number. 


An examination of the tables alone would lead to the con- 
clusion, that no additional accommodations are required for the 
scholars in our public schools. The fact is, however, that while 
there are 1,172 unoccupied chairs in the different schoolhouses 
of the city, and vacant rooms in which four hundred more can 
be placed, there are schools not well accommodated, and 
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sections of the city where new schoolhouses are needed. In 
making this statement, I do not propose to recommend that new 
schoolhouses be built the coming year, except that I should 
fail in the discharge of my duty did I not raise the question 
whether, even this year, a new house should not be built for the 
Bridge School at the Lower Port. <A recitation-room six feet, 
nine inches, by ten feet, six inches, unwarmed, unventilated, 
and lighted by four panes of glass, cannot be deemed a proper 
place for a class of fifteen scholars, even during the time 
required for a recitation. f 

The High School, for the past seven years, has had an increase 
of from twenty to thirty scholars annually, except for the year 
1875, when the increase was only four. Should the same rate 
continue another year, as it probably will (the first classes in 
the Grammar Schools being twenty per cent larger than they 
were one year ago), even the sitting-capacity of the house, as 
the seats are now arranged, would be exhausted. But this is 
not the most serious part of the difficulty ; for additional seats 
might possibly be put into some of the rooms. With the 
present number, however, the work of the school is carried on 
under many disadvantages. A person must be familiar with 
the management of the school, and the plan of instruction, to 
appreciate fully the difficulties. Classes cannot be seated in 
rooms near those in which they recite. There is a necessity, 
therefore, of frequent going up and down stairs; more than is 
conducive to the health of pupils, or to the good order of the 
school. The divisions of some of the classes are already too 
large for the most effective drill. It should be remembered 
that the whole number of scholars in a school, divided by the 
number of teachers, may not indicate the size of each division. 
Scholars in different grades cannot recite together, though they 
be seated together. When there are more in a particular grade 
than can be properly taught in one division, another must be 
formed, even though the divisions are small. With three 
courses of study,—a Classical Course, a Complete English 
Course, and a Shorter English Course, —it is not probable that 
the numbers in each, for each year of the school course, will 
always be favorable to an economical classification and arrange- 
ment. Should the school increase, an additional teacher will be 
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needed ; but there is no room for another teacher. The work 
must be carried on by the present number of teachers, under 
increasing disadvantages with every additional pupil, until more 
room is provided. The times, however, are still unfavorable to 
the enlargement of the building; and temporary arrangements 
must be made, if additional room is absolutely required. 

The Grammar Schools are well provided with accommo- 
dations. The houses, with one exception, are new, or have 
recently been remodelled; and there are unoccupied rooms in 
five of the seven buildings. The work of the Putnam School 
could be carried on to better advantage, if the large room was 
divided ; and the management of the lower classes would be 
less difficult, if the double desks (the only double desks now in 
use in the city, except a few in the Felton Schoolhouse) were 
made over into single desks. 

The Primary Schools, also, have ample accommodation ; but 
the buildings are not conveniently located. Sections of the 
city have grown so rapidly, that the schoolhouses in those loeal- 
ities will not contain the children living near them. Of neces- 
sity, therefore, a part of these must be sent to schools more 
remote. Were it a question of distance only, this might not 
be a sufficient cause for complaint; but parents are anxious 
when their little ones are exposed to the dangers of the streets, 
and feel that nearer accommodations should be provided. A 
new house is needed in the vicinity of Rideout Street, and one 
in the vicinity of Howard Street. The Felton Schoolhouse 
should be remodelled the coming year. It can be made, at a 
small cost, into one of the best schoolhouses in the city: at 
the present time, there is nothing pleasant or cheerful about 
it, and parents reluctantly send their children to the school. 
Should the High School require room outside its present build- 
ing, this house, if remodelled, would afford the best temporary 
accommodation that could be provided. I need not refer to 
the wants of the City School, at the Almshouse; for a special 
committee has been appointed to consider what changes should 
there be made. 

Several causes have combined to give the city at the present 
time so much unoccupied school room. ‘The remodelling of the 
Grammar schoolhouses increased their seating-capacity ; several 
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of the Primary buildings were intended to meet the increasing 
needs of the sections in which they are located; and, during 
the past two years, the public schools have lost in numbers by 
removals from the city on account of the general depression in 
business, and by the establishment of the Parochial School in 
Ward Two. Under the single-room system, the number of sit- 
tings will usually be in excess of the number of pupiis; for 
classes cannot always be arranged in divisions of fifty (that being 
the number of chairs in most of our rooms) consistently with 
the best interests of the schools. 


THE HEATING OF OUR SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Sufficient attention has not been given to the proper heating 
of our schoolrooms. It is a serious matter for teachers and 
pupils to do their work in rooms either too cold or too hot. The 
same, of course, is true in reference to rooms not properly venti- 
lated ; but as the subject of ventilation has been fully presented 
in a Report upon the Sanitary Condition of our Schoolhouses, 
made by a special committee, I will limit myself to the subject 
of heating. 

Dr. D. F. Lincoln, in his valuable paper on “ The Nervous 
System as affected by School Life,” says, ‘School work, if per- 
formed in an unsuitable atmosphere, is peculiarly productive of 
nervous fatigue, irritability, and exhaustion.” By “ unsuitable,” 
he explains, “is chiefly meant ‘close air,’ or air that is hot 
enough to flush the face, or cold enough to chill the feet, or 
that is ‘burnt,’ or infected with noxious fumes of sulphur or 
carbonic oxide.” 

These faults exist in many of our schoolrooms, and should be 
remedied. As facts shown by figures are more convincing than 
mere statements, I have classified the records of the tempera- 
ture of the different schoolrooms, taken at fifteen minutes of 
nine each morning, for the school-days of December, January, 
and February, 1875-76, there being sixty-nine records for each 
room. 

The following table shows what per cent of the whole num- 
ber of records in each school indicated a temperature, first, of 
60°, or lower; second, of from 61° to 65°; third, of 80°, or 
higher; and, fourth, between 65° and 80°: — 
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Between 65° 
and 80°, 


61° to 65° in- 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 60°, or lower. A 
clusive. 


80°, or higher. 


| | | 


Allston. . 
Harvard . 
Putnam ..-.eecee 032 062 104 .80 
Shepard sale s,e 19 + .055 .088 091 759 
Thorndike . 
Washington 
Webster .. 
Agassiz. «ee eceecee .014 033 033 913 
Boardman ...-s-ee- ois 005 .306 -512 
SFIGZO LN, chsh ole) ch 6 Viele 028 | .072 oe -898 
Dana. .eesecees the 014 195 789 
Dunster «1+ eeeee ee nice 362 637 
Felton ...eceeccas ee - 009 294 695 
Gannett ... cee a .028 315 655 
Gore «2. cece vecece 115 112 .072 .699 


Harvard Primary . 
Holmes. . ... +e. 159 » 239 021 579 
Mason .+eeeeeevs 188 282 .014 507 
WEIS a Gers. 01.0 house’ ol yore cio 03 137 175 655 
Quincy ....eceees 2 05 275 .673 
Reed. . 
Riverside 


Sargent. *e . SS 2 ee . e s e 344 
Willard *e ee . ee ¢@ @ 044 . 081 .014 
Wyman .---ecees 028 .028 . 137 


From the table the following facts are gathered : — 

1. That the temperature of two-thirds of all the houses was 
at times 60°, or lower, the number of cases varying in different 
buildings from two-tenths of one per cent to 23.5 per cent of 
the whole number of records. 

2. That the Reed Street Schoolhouse, the Riverside, the Ma- 
son, the Holmes, the Gore, and the Thorndike were too cold 
(that is, 60°, or lower) more times than any of the other houses. 

3. That the temperature of all the houses but one was at 
times 80°, or higher, the number of cases varying in different 
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buildings from 1.4 per cent to 36 per cent of the whole number 
of records. 

4. That the Dunster Schoolhouse, the Boardman, the Sargent, 
the Washington, the Gannett, the Felton, the Webster, the 
Harvard Primary, and the Quincy were overheated (that is 80°, 
or higher) more times than any of the other houses. 

In examining the table, it should be noticed that the per cent 
showing what part of the whole number of records was between 
65° and 80° was affected equally by those of 80°, or higher, and 
those of 60°, or lower. Take, for example, the Boardman, Ma- 
son, and Riverside Schoolhouses. The per cent of the records 
indicating a temperature between 65° and 80° is nearly the 
same in each case, being about 51 per cent. The Boardman 
per cent was brought thus low because the building was so 
frequently heated to 80°, or higher; the Mason, because it was 
so frequently. heated only to 65°; while the Riverside was 
affected by both causes, showing that it was possible, with 
proper care, to heat the house more uniformly. 

From the records, the following additional facts, not shown 
by the table, are gathered : — 

1. In nineteen different rooms, the thermometer indicated a 
temperature of 60°, or lower, from ten to twenty-five times in 
each room out of the sixty-nine cases recorded. 

2. In twenty-nine different rooms, the thermometer indicated a 
temperature of 80°, or higher, from twenty to fifty-five times out 
of the sixty-nine cases recorded. 

3. The lowest temperature indicated was 32°; the highest, 
110°. The lowest average temperature of any room was 63°; 
the highest average, 87.5°. In one hundred and thirty-seven 
instances, the records indicated a temperature of 55°, or lower ; 
in a hundred and sixty-seven, a temperature of 90°, or higher. 
Of course, a temperature too low is practically worse than one 
too high. In the former case, the school work must be (or 
ought to be) suspended; while in the latter it can go on while 
the room. is being cooled to the proper point. Besides, the 
cooling can be effected more easily and more promptly than the 
heating. 

The following reasons may be given why our schoolhouses 
should be more evenly heated to the proper temperature : — 
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1. If they are too cold, schools must be closed, while all 
their expenses go on. 

2. If overheated, fuel is wasted, and furnaces burned out. 

3. A proper temperature is favorable to the most successful 
work. 

4, The health of teachers and pupils alike requires it. This 
is the most important reason of all. 

The care of the schoolhouses does not rest with the School 
Committee, but with the Committee on Public Property. Con- 
fident that this committee will give the subject the attention 
which its importance requires, I have placed in their hands 
copies of the records to aid them in making such changes in 
the arrangement and management of the furnaces as they may 
deem best. 

FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 

According to the statute of 18738, ‘* Any city, by an ordi- 
nance of the city council, and any town by legal vote, may 
authorize the school committee to purchase text-books for use 
in the public schools, said text-books to be the property of the 
city or town, and to be loaned to pupils, under such regulations 
as the school committee may provide.” 

I do not propose at this time to enumerate the arguments in 
favor of the system of free text-books. My only purpose is to 
show the advantages of a partial application of the law quoted 
above. In the first place, the annual cost of supplying books 
to scholars whose parents are unable to buy them would be 
greatly reduced. Books furnished under the old law become 
at once the property of the parent. They can be taken from 
the schoolroom when the child leaves school, or be sold when 
he is promoted to a higher class. Under the new law, books 
would continue to be the property of the city, and could be 
used by successive classes, until they were worn out. ‘The cost 
of furnishing books as now supplied is not inconsiderable. 
During the months of September, October, and November of 
the past year, the city paid the sum of two thousand two hun- 
dred dollars for that purpose. A saving would be made on the 
first cost of all books purchased directly by the city ; and fewer 
new books would be required each year, if old books were care- 
fully preserved. 
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In the second place, there are books now bought by every 
pupil of a school, when less than one-third of the number, if 
owned by the city, would answer equally well, and would last 
for years. Take, as an example, Hooker’s ‘“ Child’s Book of 
Nature.” This book is divided into three parts, which are 
bound separately. Less than one hundred pages are assigned 
to each class of the Grammar Schools. The instruction is 
usually given by familiar talks, after the lessons have been 
carefully read by the pupil. With fifty copies of each part in a 
school, there would be no difficulty whatever in arranging the 
work in a convenient and satisfactory manner. If every pupil 
now using the book should buy a new copy, the aggregate cost 
to parents would be $1,800, and $300 would be required each 
succeeding year for new copies; while for $400 the city could 
buy all the copies really needed, and no further expense would 
be necessary for several years. 

In the third place, all the reading-books, for the higher classes 
at least, should be supplied by the city; not because there 
would be any saving of expense for the first two or three years, 
_ but in order to secure for our schools a variety of instructive 
reading-matter. If the city owned the books, they would grad- 
ually accumulate, and when a sufficient number of any par- 
ticular book was secured some other could be selected; and 
in this way a valuable collection would ultimately be made. 
After the schools were once supplied, the annual cost of read- 
ing-books to the city need not be one-half the present cost to 
parents. 

In the fourth place, writing-books, drawing-books, and sta- 
tionery should be furnished. ‘They are now furnished to a part 
of the pupils; and the additional expense of supplying them to 
the whole would be comparatively small, while the advantages 
would be positively great. Writing-books and drawing-books 
bought at the stores by children, are, in many cases, jammed, 
and rendered unfit for use, on the way to school; while the 
time lost to a scholar, and sometimes to a whole class, simply 
for the want of a pen, or of a sheet of paper, can only be 
‘correctly estimated by one familiar with school work. ‘Teachers, 
in many cases, keep these articles for sale, not from choice (and 
there are reasons why they should not do it), but because they 
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feel the necessity of having them at the schoolroom ready for 
use. 3 

The advantages to be gained by a partial application of the 
law may be briefly stated as follows : — 

1. A saving to the city of many hundreds of dollars annually, 
in supplying books to scholars whose parents are unable to buy 
them. 

2. A large saving to parents, offset by a small expense to the 
city, when a limited number of copies of any book will answer 
the purpose for which the book is used. 

3. A securing of sets of valuable books for reading, the 
amount spent by the city being about the same for a few years 
as that now spent by parents, and considerably less in succeed- 
ing years. 

4. A saving of time both to teachers and pupils; a removal 
of one cause of irritation between pupils and teachers, and, I 
might say, between parents and teachers; also a securing of 
suitable writing and drawing materials for all the pupils. 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 


Six years ago, the attention of the School Board was called by 
the Superintendent of Schools to the importance of having a 
system of records, whereby all important facts and figures relat- 
ing to our schools should be preserved. The Registers furnished 
by the State answer well the purpose for which they were 
designed; but the information contained in them needs to be 
arranged and classified to be of permanent value. As was said 
in the Report to which reference is made, we ought to have 
record-books prepared especially for the use of our own schools. 
Besides the facts required by the State Registers, there are 
others of equal importance which should be preserved. <A 
hundred scholars enter a school at the same time. In six years, 
twenty complete the course of study. Should it not be known 
at what stage of the course, and for what cause, the remaining 
eighty dropped out of the school, or failed to do the work? A 
careful study of the facts might show that a change of pro- 
gramme was needed. Again: a certain number, under equally 
favorable circumstances, enter two different schools. In three 
years, four-fifths of those who entered the one pass on to a 
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higher grade, well prepared to do advanced work; while only 
two-thirds of those who entered the other are ready for promo- 
tion. If these are facts, should they not be known? It is pos- 
sible, that, in the one case, the teacher is requiring too much of 
her pupils ; and that, in the other, too little is required, and time 
is wasted. ‘These examples will serve to indicate the practical 
value of such records in calling attention to differences in the 
schools, and in suggesting possible improvements in their-man- 
agement. ‘They would furnish data for the intelligent study of 
many questions that may arise concerning methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline, especially when the results of several suc- 
cessive years ought to be considered. They would form a 
statistical history of the working of our school system, which, 
with each year’s additions, would be of increasing service to 
the Committee and the Superintendent in the discharge of their 
duties. The tabulated figures would supply unanswerable argu- 
ments for needed reforms; while at other times they might be 
quite as useful in showing that no change was called for. It 
is easy to imagine cases in which they might be effectively 
employed to correct mistaken notions in the community with 
regard to school work, or to resist popular pressure in favor 
of some miscalled ‘‘ reform” in the school system. The value 
of the records in a single instance of this kind might far out- 
weigh their whole cost for many years. 


READING. 


Having given my views on this subject at some length in my 
last Report, I will only state what has since been accomplished, 
and what we may hope to do the coming year. As no change 
could be made in the method of supplying text-books, for the 
want of an appropriation, a plan was adopted by which a larger 
amount than usual of outside reading has been secured to the 
schools. Blank cards, with the heading “Selections for Read- 
ing’’ printed upon them, were furnished to the Grammar and 
Primary Schools. Upon these the teachers have pasted a great 
variety of appropriate reading collected from papers, magazines, 
and, in many cases, from books. Pupils have read from these 
cards with special pleasure and delight. Even were the schools 
supplied with valuable sets of reading-books, it would be well 
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to keep on hand a few blank cards, in order that the interesting 
items of the day, and the new gems of poetry or of prose, 
might be preserved in a convenient form for school use. 

To awaken a deeper interest upon the subject, each teacher 
of the Grammar-Schools was requested to give me the name of 
some book likely to interest and profit pupils of the age and 
attainments of the various classes in these schools. This was 
done with the view of printing a list for the use of the schools, 
in the hope that pupils who have formed the habit of reading, 
and who take books from the public libraries, would be guided 
to a better selection, and that others who as yet have no incli- 
nation to read would be led by curiosity to begin. I feel confi- 
dent that an appropriation will be secured for the coming year 
which will enable the Committee to make such changes in the 
method of supplying reading-books as they may deem best. 
Should this not be done, a small amount can be expended for 
reading purposes from the usual appropriation for text-books. 
A few copies of some book, like “* The Story of Our Country,” 
by Mrs. Munroe, or “* The Boys of ’76,” by Charles Carleton 
Coffin, can be placed in the Grammar Schools; and selections 
can be made and printed on cards for the Primary Schools. I 
mention ** The Story of Our Country ”’ and ** The Boys of ’76,” 
because these books are written in a style which would make 
them interesting to younger pupils than study Anderson’s 
“History of the United States.” Nearly two-thirds of all the 
pupils entering the Grammar Schools leave before they reach 
the first class, in which alone history is studied; hence they go 
out into the world ignorant of their country’s history, though 
familiar with the rivers and capes of Asia. 


SENTENCE-WRITING. 


A work has been quietly going on for the past six years in 
the Grammar Schools, the good results of which are now be- 
coming apparent. I refer to the systematic instruction which 
has been given in sentence-writing. Formerly only the upper 
classes were expected to express their thoughts on paper; and 
it is no wonder that, without previous training, the failure to 
do this easily and correctly was so general. Now the work is 
begun in the lowest class, and is carried forward step by step 
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through the grades above. The sixth class is required to write 
sentences consisting of simple words, also sentences containing 
the names of the days of the week and of the months; the 
fifth class, to construct sentences containing common words of 
like pronunciation, but of different spelling, also sentences 
containing dates, holidays, and proper names of persons and 
places; the fourth class, to practise letter-writing, and to use 
honorary and professional titles, abbreviations, and capital 
letters; the third class, to continue letter-writing, make out 
bills, and write short compositions on familiar subjects, of from 
eight to ten lines on letter-sheet ; the second class, to write 
practical business forms, such as letters, receipts, promissory 
notes, etc., and continue the writing of compositions of from 
ten to fifteen lines; and the first class, to review letter-writing 
and business forms, and continue the writing of compositions. 
The exercises are to be practised daily in the fifth and sixth 
classes, and frequently in the others. All the classes are to 
review the previous work. 

By carrying out this simple programme, excellent results. 
have been secured. ‘The importance of the work, it seems to 
me, should give it for the future a place at the public and pri- 
vate examinations. I will add, that considerable interest in this 
same line of instruction has also been awakened in some of the 
Primary Schools by the use of “ Picture Cards” to talk and 
write about. At the last examination, there was an exercise of 
special interest in one of the schools, showing the use of these 
cards. 

PENMANSHIP. 

For twenty years past, I have frequently seen the writing- 
books in the different Grammar Schools in Cambridge, and I 
am confident that at no previous time could so many specimens 
of excellent penmanship have been collected as during the past 
year. Even the Primary Schools can show writing on slates, 
which a few years ago would have been creditable to the lower 
classes of the Grammar Schools. As an experiment, a single 
class in one of the Primary Schools has been furnished with 
writing-books. The results may show that they can be used to 
advantage in this grade. 
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DRAWING. 


In my last Report I said, “ To secure the best results in any. 
branch of instruction, there must be systematic work from the 
beginning,” and added, “ This is not the case with regard to 
drawing in our schools; nor will it be, till there is special 
supervision of the whole work.’ Since September, the drawing 
in the Primary Schools has been under excellent supervision. 
These schools had previously done but little systematic work. 
Mrs. Bowler, the drawing teacher, says, ‘* When I came, I found 
that there had been some attempt to teach drawing in all the 
classes, but with little or no regular system; and the results 
varied according to the interest of the teacher. Now the work 
is graded and systematized, and the following divisions of the 
subject taught: Freehand on slate and blackboard, Memory, and 
Dictation.” She also says, “* With almost entire unanimity, the 
teachers have cordially seconded my labors; and I can congratu- 
late them upon the success so far achieved. Meetings of the 
teachers are held weekly for the purpose of giving to them such 
hints as may be needed, and such instruction as will enable 
them to illustrate their work upon the blackboard, and to 
analyze the figures which their pupils are required to draw.” 
The drawing in the Grammar Schools and in the High School 
has been favorably spoken of by competent critics. When the 
effects of the training in the Primary Schools shall be felt in 
the higher grades, we may expect even better work than at 
present, with a smaller expenditure of time and labor. 


VOCAL MUSIC. | 

The good results of ‘systematic work from the beginning ”’ 
are seen in the department of music. Now each class below 
the third in the Grammar Schools has definite work assigned to 
it, and a few minutes each day is devoted to its accomplishment. 
This work is not simply the singing of a few songs by rote, as 
was formerly the case, except when the singing master gave 
his weekly lesson ; but it consists, in the lower classes, of exer- 
cises upon the scale, and in reading simple music from the 
charts and from the blackboard ; in the higher classes, of more 
difficult exercises, and the singing of pieces from the ** Musical 
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Reader” by note and word. In this way, I believe that we are 
accomplishing the object which should be aimed at in the teach- 
ing of music in our public schools, namely, that of reading music 
at sight. The majority of our pupils will derive their greatest 
pleasure and profit, not from understanding the science of music, 
though the rudiments of course should be taught, but from 
being able to join with others in singing in the family circle, at 
the social gathering, or at the service of praise in the sanctuary. 

Mr. Lincoln, the Singing Master, speaks of the work as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ What looked like an experiment, when the teaching of 
music was put into the hands of the teachers of the lower classes 
in the Grammar Schools, has fulfilled its promise. In those 
rooms where the work has been begun and followed up in good 
faith, the success attending it has been unequivocal. The 
pupils who have already reached the classes under my immedi- 
ate charge show good results from the instruction they have 
received. Not only are they better prepared to appreciate and 
perform the music placed before them in these upper classes, 
but the spirit they manifest is good; they are attentive, and 
willing to work both patiently and well. 

‘“¢T will not presume to speak of the success of my own work 
for the past year, but may say that my duties have never inter- 
ested me more, nor afforded me greater pleasure.” 


CENTENNIAL WORK. 


Although the schools of Cambridge did not contribute largely 
to the Educational Department of the Centennial Exhibition, 
it seems proper that a statement of what was done should be 
given. 

At the regular meeting of the Board in January, a committee 
was appointed to take charge of all preparations for the Exhibi- 
tion, and was also authorized to make the necessary expendi- 
tures within the appropriation that might be made by the City 
Council. This Committee, having decided what preparation 
should be made, asked of the City Council the sum of three 
hundred dollars, which was readily granted. The contribution 
as prepared and sent was as follows: photographic views, suit- 
ably framed, showing the exterior and interior of the High 
Schoolhouse, of the Harvard Grammar, and of the Agassiz 
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Primary, and the interior of the drawing-room in the new City 
Building, Brattle Square; a complete set of examination ques- 
tions for promotion, most. of which had been used the previous 
year; drawings, either in frames or portfolios, from the Gram- 
mar Schools, and from the Free Evening Drawing Schools ; bound 
volumes of scholars’ work; clay models by the Primary classes 
connected with the Training School, with a history of the school 
by the principal, and an essay upon clay modelling by a pupil 
of the school. 

As I have said, the contribution was not large; but still it 
would give to one familiar with school work a very correct 
impression of our schools. The examination questions would 
indicate the general character of the teaching, and the standard 
for promotion ; for it would be presumed that the examinations 
were in the line of the teaching, and that the majority of those 
examined were expected to obtain a fair average per cent of 
correct answers. In the history of the Training School, it would 
be seen that careful preparation for the work of teaching is 
required ; and the old maxim, “ As the teacher, so the school,” 
would suggest the influence which this training must have upon 
the character of the schools. The scholars’ work was not a 
miscellaneous collection with no special significance. The speci- 
mens of penmanship were taken from the regular writing-books, 
and therefore represented the usual work in that department. 
The case of clay models, containing, as it did, a great variety 
of geometrical forms, showed, even without the essay accompany- 
ing it, the prominence given to the use of objects as a means 
of instruction. The papers on “Rocks” illustrated another 
method, that of oral instruction ; while the examination papers 
showed that practical work is not neglected in our schools. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


During the year, the schools have been consolidated, to some 
extent; the number of teachers being, at the present time, eight 
less than a year ago, while the number of pupils remains about 
the same. By the returns for the Ist of January, the High 
School averages thirty-eight pupils to a teacher, not including 
the principal; the Grammar Schools, forty-five; the Primary 
Schools, forty-seven. Unless there should be an increase in the 
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number of pupils in two or three of the schools, a reduction can 
still be made in the number of teachers. I do not favor, how- 
ever, a permanent increase of the number of pupils to a teacher. 
It would not be conducive to effective teaching, nor to good 
order. In Cambridge, the schools are carried on almost entirely 
without resort to corporal punishment. This fact should not 
be forgotten in determining the number of pupils to a teacher. 
The size of a large part of our Grammar schoolrooms should 
also be considered in determining this number. The Grammar 
schoolhouses were built when our schools were organized on a 
different plan, and in remodelling them it was not practicable 
to make the rooms so large as was desirable. 

While I have devoted my whole time to school work, I have 
not been able to visit the schools for careful inspection so fre- 
quently as I would ‘like. The more I know of the schools, 
however, the more impressed I am with their varying degrees 
of excellence, both as to management and as to methods of 
instruction. Were teachers paid according to their worth, we 
should have more grades of salaries than. at present. This is 
not practicable; but some plan should be devised by which the 
work in a few of the schools should be raised to a higher stand- 
ard. A special committee might be appointed, whose duty it 
should be to visit any school when requested by the Sub-Com- 
mittee having it in charge, or by the Superintendent of Schools, 
with a view to securing better work, even if a change of 
teachers should be found necessary. 

Beneficial results may be expected from the connection which 
has been established between the Primary Schools and the 
Training School. The visits of the principal of the Training 
School to the Primary Schools, many of which are under the 
charge of her former pupils, cannot fail to be of service to the 
teachers, and to widen the influence of the Training School. 

Our Primary Schools, unlike our High and Grammar Schools, 
are really made up of independent classes. Some of the schools 
have as many as eight or ten of these classes, or divisions. 
Kach teacher has the entire control in her own room, while 
no teacher has authority to decide what the management of the 
‘whole school shall be in the halls and yards. Each teacher 
decides how many of her class shall be promoted at the end of 
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the year; and if the division of the work is satisfactory to all 
the teachers, the classification is at once completed; if not, 
there is delay until the Committee can be consulted. No 
teacher feels at liberty to raise the question whether a larger or 
smaller number should be promoted from any particular class. 
Should it be for the advantage of individual pupils, at any time 
during the year, to be placed in higher or lower classes, it is the 
duty of no one teacher to see that the changes are made. It 
seems to me that there should be a responsible head in each of 
the schools, at least in those composed of four classes or more. 
One of the present teachers in each school might be designated 
as principal, or the schools might be placed in charge of the 
Grammar masters. 

The Reports of the Evening Schools and the Evening Draw- 
ing Schools for previous years have been made before the close 
of the school terms, and of necessity, therefore, have been in- 
complete. This year I have thought it best not to report upon 
these schools until all the facts shall be known, except to give 
the two items found in the “Summary of Statistics.” 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 


THE public schools of Cambridge are divided into three grades, — 
Primary, Grammar, and High. Each grade is divided into classes: 
the Primary, into three; the Grammar, into six; and the High, into 
four for the Complete English Course, into three for the Shorter Eng- 
lish Course, and into five for the Classical Course. 

The most advanced class of each grade is called the First Class. 
Promotions by classes are made once a year. 

Besides the grades above mentioned, there is a Training School for 
practical instruction in methods of teaching, open to graduates of the 
High School and to others having equal qualifications. 


ORAL EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO GRAMMAR 


SCHOOLS, JULY, 1876. 
Spel Afraid How many oranges at 3 cents each 
Machines. : may be bought for 27 cents? . 

Thief Mary has 9 books, and Sarah has 12 
“Conscience times as many: how many has 
“ Breakfast ‘Sarah? . ° 
“ Courage If one hat is worth 8 collar: what are 
“ Friends 9 hats worth ? 
“Purpose Divide 72 by 6. 
“« Precious Multiply 8 by 7. . 
“ Docile Write on your slate, The baly aid his 
“ Surgeon knife. [Marked 0, 3, or 1, as the 
“Rebel spelling and writing al 
“ Certain Add 5,764, 887, and 972. . 
«Sailors Add 462, 3,756, 437, and 28. 


“ce 


Marine 


8 and 5 are how many? . 
12 times 7 are how many ? 


9 from 17 leaves how many? . 


6 in 54 how many times ? 
11 times 12 are how many ? 
9 in 63 how many times ? 
18 less 12 are how many ? 


How many are 3 and 5 and 92 ? 


From 7,859 take 3,204. 

Subtract 508 from 4,032. . 

Multiply 6,870 by 7. 

Multiply 4,085 by 9. 

Reading from Third Reider Teesent 
LXVII. and LXVIII., marked 
from 1 to 9. 

New. reading [printed for the occa- 
sion|, marked from 1 to 6. 
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ORAL INSTRUCTION IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


I. — SELECTIONS FROM QUESTIONS PREPARED BY THE TEACHERS OF 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND THE PUPILS OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 


1. Name the qualities that are the opposite of the following: sour, 
hard, dry, thin, weak, good, heavy, and tame. 
2. Make from sand or clay a mountain. A mountain-chain. <A 
mountain-spur. 
3. Print all the words you can think of with the long sound of a 
in them. With the short sound of e in them. 
4. Tell me some things a little child should do, and some things 
he should not do. 
5. How long does it take the minute-hand of a clock to go round 
once ? 
6. Mention some numbers with the figure ¢wo in the place of 
units. In the place of tens. 
7. Why will water sometimes come only to the lower story of a 
building, and not to the upper? 
8. What is the difference between coal and charcoal ? 
9. Of what use is an almanac? A diary ? 
10. Name two or more streets that are parallel. Two that are at 
right angles. 
11. How are the expenses of public schools paid? Of private 
schools ? 
12. Tell what you know of the different kinds of bells. 
13. Write a list of words beginning with the letter a. With the 
letter 0. 
14. Form as many words as you can from the letters contained in 
the word breakfast. 
15. Write a list of words containing silent letters. 
16. What is a light-house? A life-boat ? 
17. Is ice heavier or lighter than water ? 
18. How many things does it take to make a dozen? A score? 
19. At nine o’clock, what angle is made by the hands of a clock ? 
At two o’clock? At five o’clock? 
20. Of what are buttons made? What is their usual shape ? 
Mention other things of the same shape. 


II, -—— SELECTIONS OF MAXIMS AND PROVERBS, 


1. Never trust to another what you should do yourself. 
2. Learn wisdom by the follies of others. 
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3. Deeds, not words. Dare to do right. 
4, Have a place for every thing, and every thing in its place. 
5. A soft answer turneth away wrath; but grievous words stir up 
anger, 
6. The good you do is not lost, though you forget it. 
7. A tree is known by its fruit. 
8. The longest day will have an end. 
9. Industry is Fortune’s right hand, and frugality ee left. 
10. A crooked stick will have a crooked shadow. 
11. A small leak will sink a great ship. 
12. Bacchus hath drowned more men than Neptune. 
13. Lost time is never found again. 
14. A whole bushel of wheat is made up of single grains. 
15. Be as you would seem to be. | 
16. A man in a passion rides a horse that runs away with him. 
17. Behind the clouds the sun still shines. 
18. A stitch in time saves nine. 
19. It is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 
20. Forget others’ faults by remembering your own. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION IN 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, JULY, 1876. 


SPELLING AND SENTENCE-WRITING. 

[The exercises in spelling and sentence-writing were dictated by the teacher. In the other 

examinations, each pupil had a printed copy of the questions. ] 
‘ SIXTH CLASS. 

Write these sentences : — 

There are nearly eight thousand pupils in the public schools of Cambridge. 

The schools are divided into three grades, and cach grade is divided into classes. 

The most advanced class in each grade is called the first class. 

Write from two to four lines, using with other words the name of a 
day of the week, and of a month of the year. 


Write these words : — 

Medicine, milliner, carriage, accrue, radicals, honor, scholar, cashier, uncouth, 
severe, grateful, chimney, halibut, persuasion, valiant, centuries, cumbrous, success, 
squadron, guinea. 

FIFTH CLASS. 

Write these sentences : — 

We know that no one here in this happy land will ever hear the names of 
_ Washington and Lincoln, and not feel grateful for the great blessing of their lives. 


This year the Fourth of July comes on ‘Tuesday ; a hundred years ago it came on 
Thursday : on what day of the week will it come a hundred years hence ? 
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Write a sentence containing the name of a person, the name of a 
place, and a date. 


Write these words : — 


Christian, symptom, leisure, decision, business, discipline, succeeded, censure, 
ungrateful, conveyed, shepherd, shrieked, ancient, sovereign, diligence, counsellor, 
dungeon, persuasive, debtor, battalion. 


FOURTH CLASS. 

Write this letter : — 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 8, 1876. 
Hon. James P. Hupson: 

Dear Sir, —'The plan you propose is entirely satisfactory to me, and I will meet 
you at the State House, on Friday the 18th inst., at 2 o’clock, p.m. Col. Jones and 
E. B. Hale, Esq. will be able to be present. 

Yours truly, 
S. M. Brown. 


Write a proper superscription in the place indicated. Mr. Hudson 
resides in Huntington, Mass. 


Write these words : — 


Inconvenience, asperse, hemorrhage, inveigh, amethyst, enginery, acquiesce, sceptic, 
ecstasy, hygiene, assignee, tyranny, apothecary, lieutenant, massacre, vaccinate, 
epaulet, underpinning, viscount, crystalline. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Richard Mason of Cambridge has this day (March 8) sold to Henry L. Stevens 
3 gallons Tower’s ink, at $1.50; 5 reams letter-paper, at $2.80; 6 dozen Faber’s 
pencils, at 40 cents. 


Make out the bill, and receipt it. 
Write this notice : — 


NOTICE. 


The Cambridge Centennial Association will hold a public meeting in Union Hall 
on Thursday evening, March 16. 
Hon. George B. Loring and others will address the meeting. Speaking will com 
mence at 8 o’clock, 
KE. P. Warren, Secretary 


Write these words : — 


Miscellaneous, currency, whom, prejudice, calendar (an almanac), heir (one who 
inherits), attorney, fascinate, millinery, epilepsy, variegated, implement, beneficial, 
excellence, militia, pursuing, scheme, sincerity, attendance, summit. 


SECOND CLASS. 


March 8, 1876, George Henderson of Cambridge buys a carriage of Charles S, 
Richards, for which he gives his note for $700, payable in 3 months, without interest, 
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Write the note in proper form. 


March 8, 1876, Edward Taylor of Cambridge gives James Morse an order on 
Brown, Smith, and Co. for $75. 


Write the order. 

Robert Anderson pays you $42 to-day (March 8). 

Write a receipt in full of all demands. 

Write these words :— 

Analysis, inflammatory, confectionery, erysipelas, ascendency, separation, reminis- 
cence, apparel, cemetery, anniversary, across, stretched, necessary, ascertained, relics, 
tranquillity, diminishes, received, seized, descending. 

FIRST CLASS. 
Write a short composition on one of the following subjects : — 


The Washington Elm. The Years 1775 and 1776. 
The Past and Present. 1775-1875. 1776-1876. 
The American Revolution: Massachusetts : 
Its Dark Days. Its Bright Days. Historic Places. Historic Men. 
The United States: Philadelphia : 
Early Settlements. Where and by Its Settlement, Its Revolutionary 
Whom made ? History. The Exhibition. 


Examples of Great Results from Small Beginnings. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Name the largest three rivers in North America. Name three 
rivers in South America, two in Europe, and two in Africa, 

2. Where is the Mediterranean Sea? By what is it connected 
with the Atlantic Ocean? 

3. Mention three vegetable productions of a hot country, five of a 
temperate, and two of a cold country. 

4, What large island country belongs to Asia? To Europe? 
Where are the East Indies? The West Indies? Where is Terra del 
Fuego? 

5. What and where are the highest mountains in the world? What 
is a mountain chain? What long chain of mountains runs through 
the western part of North America? Of South America? 

6. What and where are the largest two cities in the world? Where: 
is Rio Janeiro? St. Petersburg? Calcutta? Egypt? Ceylon? 
fEtna ? 

7. What is the difference between a prairie and a desert? Between 
exports and imports ? 

8. How do people journey across deserts? What is commerce ? 
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9. How are diamonds obtained? In what way do we get pearls, 
and what place is famous for them? What is the largest town of the 
Sandwich Islands? Why is Newfoundland of so much importance ? 

10. What nation governs India? What country of Asia belongs to 
Russia ? 
FIFTH CLASS. 

1. What is the difference between the northern part of Africa and 
the rest of it? 

2. Name the Cotton States. 

&. Name three important cities of Maine, and two of New Hamp- 
shire, 

4, In what State are the Alleghany Mountains, and what useful 
metals are found in them ? 

5. Name a place where diamonds are obtained; coffee; beautiful 
horses; camphor; tea; hides; sugar; lumber; cochineal; tar. 

6. For what is Sheffield noted? New York ? Marseilles ? Co- 
logne? Newport? 

7. Into what does the Danube River flow? The St. Lawrence ? 
The Mississippi? The Amazon? The Nile? : 

8. Name three mountain ranges north of the equator. What 
mountain range in the western part of South America? Where are 
the Pyrenees ? 

9. Name three important seaports on the Atlantic coast, one on 
the Pacific coast, and one on the coast of the Indian Ocean. 

10. Where is Cuba? Madagascar? Ceylon? Iceland? Sicily? 


FOURTH CLASS. 


1. Define axis, earth’s orbit, equator, meridians, and parallels. 

2. What is the bed of ariver? What is a water-shed ? 

3. Why are the parts of the earth nearest the poles coldest? What 
effect has elevation on temperature ? 

4, What nations are Christian? What do they believe ? 

5. What is quarrying? What is manufacturing ? 

6. What is commerce? Why is it necessary ? 

7. Locate San Francisco, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Brooklyn, Charles- 
ton. 

8. Which are the Middle Atlantic States? Which are the Pacific 
States ? 

9. What are the departments of the government of the United 
States? For how long a time is a United States senator elected? A 
representative ? 

10. Name and locate the largest city of Maine; New Hampshire ; 
Vermont; Rhode Island; Connecticut. 
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THIRD CLASS. 

1. Name ten States of which the Mississippi River forms part of 
the boundary. 

2. Describe the Atlantic Coast of the United States. The Pacific 
Coast. Mention and locate one good harbor on each coast. 

3. What and where is Wachusett? Moosehead? Housatonic? 
Portsmouth? Martha’s Vineyard ? 

4, Mention the capitals of the Gulf States, and locate five impor- 
tant seaports of the United States. 

5. On what waters would a vessel sail in going Loin Louisville to 
Norfolk ? From Bangor to San Francisco ? 

6. Mention the two most important commercial cities of the United 
States; also three leading exports, and three important imports. 

7. Locate five leading Lake cities. On what river is the capital of 
Kansas? Michigan? Tennessee? Pennsylvania? California? 

8. Mention the largest State in the United States; the most popu- 
lous State; the first in manufacturing; in commerce; in coal; gold; 
silver; copper; zinc; wool. 

9. Where is Casco Bay? Cape Flattery? Black Mountains? 
Great Salt Lake? Niagara Falls? 

10. Name and define the two leading occupations of the people of 
the United States. Why are the Pacific highlands and the plains east 
of the Rocky Mountains almost a desert? Mention three natural 
curiosities in the United States. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. What are meridians? Name and locate the tropics and the 
polar circles. 

2. Define latitude and longitude. What is the latitude of Rio 
Janeiro? The longitude of Washington ? 

3. Name two cities of Europe, one of Asia, and two of North 
America, that are in latitude about 40° north. 

4. Describe two rivers, locate three towns, and name three lakes 
and two capes, of Australia. 

5. Draw an outline map of Africa. Which are the five most 
important countries of Europe, and what are they usually called ? 

6. Describe the vegetation of Africa between Lake Tchad and the 
Zambesi. Mention the names of three animals of Southern Africa. 
Name five exports of Africa. 

7. What five countries form the Chinese Empire? Locate the 
capital, and name two other cities, of the empire. 
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8. What portions of Asia are most moist? Why is the interior of 
Asia so very dry? Why is Thibet too cold for much vegetation ? 
Locate Smyrna, and mention three of its exports. 

9. Name five cities of England, and state for what each is noted. 

10. Why is the climate of Western Europe warmer than that of 
Eastern Europe? What form the German Empire? Mention the 
most populous country in the world; the highest mountains; the oldest 
city. 


ARITHMETIC. 
SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Write in figures fourteen million forty thousand four hundred; 
one hundred million one thousand and ten; thirty million three 
hundred thousand one hundred; six hundred thousand and twenty ; 
four hundred million two thousand and sixty. 

2. 6,258,764 -+- 35,786 + 7,549,672 + 4,289 + 897,547 +- 387 + 
9,685,488 = ? | 

od. From 1,000,467 take 37,508. 

4, A man bought 47 acres of land; for 25 acres he paid 41 dollars 
an acre, and for the rest 45 dollars an acre: how much did the whole 
cost ? 

5. 605,346 & 80,504 = ? 

6. Divide 5,975,600 by 6,000. 

7. A man has 13 piles of wood, each containing 25 cords, and each 
cord 128 cubic feet: how many cubic feet has he ? 

8. Multiply 846,300 by 79,000. 

9. 48,350,269 + 8,425 =? 

10. Four men owned 3,128 acres, of which 1,003 acres belonged to’ 
the first, 938 acres to the second, and 721 to the third: how much had 
the fourth ? | 

FIFTH CLASS. 

1. Find the difference between 5,280,165 and 47,008,425. 

2. 8,765,923 & 6,847 =? 

3. A man started on a journey of 1,164 miles, and travelled 37 
miles a day for the first 21 days. How many days would it take him 
to finish the journey, if he should travel 43 miles a day ? 

4. Multiply 890,875 by 200,400. When one number is multiplied 
by another, what is the answer called ? 

5. 4,857,640 = 84,000 =? When one number is divided by 
another, what is the answer called ? 

6. A man owing $375 gave in part payment 6 cords of wood at 
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$5 a cord, 15 tons of hay at $12 a ton, and 32 bushels of rye at $1.18 
a bushel: how much was still due ? 

7. Find the prime factors of 460 and 384. Find the G. C. D. of 
324 and 594. 

8. Divide 64,807,546 by 7,952. 

9. Find the L. C. M. of 72, 108, and 252. 

10. A man sold 159 cords of wood at $5 a cord, and received in 

exchange a horse valued at $144, and the remainder in sheep at $3 
apiece: how many sheep did he receive ? 


FOURTH CLASS. 
84 
1. What is the sum of 38, 62, 3p and 4 of 2? 


93 13 
2. From re take Be 


3. If § of a cord of wood costs $33, what will 3 of a cord cost ? 

4. A owns $ of a ship; he sells 3 of his share for $1,800: what 
is the value of the ship ? 

5. If .125 of an acre of land is worth $152, how much are 25.42 
acres worth ? 

6. A can do a piece of work in 8 days, B in 12 days, and C in 16 
days: how long will it take them to do it when working together ? 

7. From the sum of 501 and 69 ten-thousandths, 901 ten-mil- 
lionths, and 8,009 hundred-thousandths, take 501 and 8 hundredths. 

8. Multiply 35 and six-tenths by 145 ten-thousandths, and divide 
that product by 4,000. (Carry decimal to five places.) 

9. Change 4%, .024, and =3, to decimals, and find their amount. 

10. Divide three hundred six thousand one hundred forty-four mil- 

lionths by 956 and 7 tenths. Carry the division to five decimal places, 
and subtract the quotient from one-tenth. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. What will 250 miles of telegraph wire cost at 3 cents a foot ? 
Write the table of Linear Measure. 

2. How many square yards in the walls of a room 40 ft. long, 314 ft. 
wide, and 12 ft. high? What would it cost to plaster the walls and 
ceiling of the above room at 2 cents per square foot ? 

3. Multiply 49 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. by 12. What will 3 of a gallon of 
wine cost at 40 cents a pint ? 

4. How much must be paid for a pile of wood 122 ft. long, 32 ft. 
wide, and 34 ft. high, at $.64 per cord foot ? 
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5. Change .92 of a day to units of lower denominations. Change 
33 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. to the decimal of a hhd. 

6. A cistern 4 ft. 6 in. square and 6 ft. deep will hold how many 
gallons of water ? 

7. The longitude of Springfield, Mass., is 72° 35’ 45” W., and of 
Galveston is 94° 46’ 34” W.: what is the difference in time? 

8. If two dozen spoons weigh 7 Ib. 6 oz. 13 pwt., what is the weight 
of each spoon ? 

9. How many yards of carpeting 14 yds. wide will be required to 
cover a floor 18 ft. square ? 

10. Define circle and rectangle. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. A man failing in business pays 15% of what he owes: if he 
paid one creditor $750, what did he owe him? 

2. A mechanic sold a shop which cost him $1,000, at a loss of 
125%: what did he receive for it? 

3. What is the interest.of $270.87 from Oct. 17, 1870, to Dec. 28, 
1873? 

4, Cloth was sold for $5.50 per yard, at 10% above cost: for what 
would it have been sold at 123% below cost? 

5. $700. CAMBRIDGE, April 5, 1867. 

On demand, with interest at 6%, I promise to pay H. K. Oliver, or 
order, Seven Hundred Dollars, value received. 

WARREN BURTON. 
InDORSEMENTS: Oct. 29, 1870, $217.49; July 23, 1872, $75. 
What remained due June 12, 1876? 

6. Find the net proceeds of the rent of a house for 9 months, at 
$20 per month, after deducting a commission of 8%, and $12.50 for 
repairs. 

7. If by buying stock at par, and selling it at 6% below par, $3.75 
is lost on each share, what was the par value ? 

8. Find the true and the bank discount of $1876, due in four 
months. 

9. Borrowed $1,000 for 4 months, one half of it from a friend at 
73%, and the other half from a bank at 6%: what sum must I pay 
each at maturity ? 

10. The town of H. is to raise $70,352 by taxes; the taxable prop- 
erty of the town is $9,329,000; there are 3,366 polls, each taxed $1.50. 
What will be the tax on $1, and what will be the tax on $3,570, with 
1 poll tax? 
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GRAMMAR, 


THIRD CLASS. 


1, Which are the two principal parts of speech? Why? Write 
a sentence containing these two, and define them. 

2. Write a sentence containing at least five parts of speech, and 
give their names. 

3. Which cases of the noun have the same form? Write correctly 
in plural number: — “ladys gentlemans and misses shoes for sail.” 

4. Give the nominative singular of ws, yowr, and they; the pos- 
sessive plural of J, you, and he; the objective singular and plural. of 
Land you. 

5. Write a sentence containing a relative pronoun in the nomina- 
tive case; one containing an interrogative. 

6. Write a sentence containing a transitive verb, an adjective in 
the comparative degree, and an adverb. Underline the subject and 
predicate. 

7. Write a sentence containing the verb teach in the potential 
mood, active voice. Change the sentence to the passive form. 

8. Give the principal parts of go, lay, set, fly, and wake. 

9. Select from this paper as many words as there are parts of 
speech —one of each. Write a sentence containing a conjunction 
and an interjection. 

10. Correct: —The book is her’s. O! Jane has froze her ear. It 
is not me. Who did yousee? ‘Take the largest of the two apples. 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. Write five sentences, making the same noun a subject, an 
object, a possessive, independent, and in apposition. 

2. Write the possessive case, singular and plural, of fox, lady, 
nephew, I, and she. 

3. What is a relative pronoun? Write a sentence containing an. 
interrogative pronoun in the possessive case. 

4, Write a sentence in which the verb shall be irregular and transi- 
tive; another in which the verb shall be regular and intransitive.. 
What is a transitive verb ? 

5. Write a sentence containing a descriptive, a definitive, and a 
proper adjective. Define the terms definitive and descriptive. 

6. Make four sentences, using adjectives derived from the following 
nouns: China, Scotland, Peru, and health; and one sentence con- 
taining a predicate adjective. 
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7. Write the first person singular, active voice, of the verb ¢ell, in 
ach tense of the indicative mood; in the passive voice of the poten- 
tial mood. 
8. Write five sentences, using the past tense of each of the follow- 
ng words: sit, set, lie (to recline), lay, and seek. 


9. Analyze: —I, your teacher, desire your success. Parse the 
words in italics: — All that glitters is not gold. 
10. Correct and give reasons: — Have you wrote your letter? We 


had ought to study Grammar. Rewrite correctly:— When gen wolfe 
was dying he heard some one say they fly they fly who fly said he the 
french was the answer then i die contented said the hero and expired. 


MUSIC. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


What are notes? Make a half-note. 

. What is the use of a single bar? Make a final bar. 

. How many beats to a triple measure ? 

. What are clefs? Name the letter on the second line of the staff. 
. What are rests ? 

. State the difference between # measure and common measure. 


[Bas 
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7. In what key j is the above exercise? What kind of measure ? 
8. Write the syllables for the notes in the first measure. 

9. Name the letters for the notes in the second measure. 

10. Give the letter for the last note; the syllable for the last note 
but one. 


Omrwhdse 


FIFTH CLASS. 
1. How many beats in a quadruple measure? Why do we beat 
time ? 
2. What is a scale? What intervals in the diatonic scale? 
3. Define key. What is the key-note ? 
4, When is a piece of music in the key of C? 
5. Name the letter to be sharped in the key of G. 


ica) ere ceera e 


6. What is the signature of the above exercise? In what key is it? 
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7. Name the letters of the first measure. 
8. Give the syllables for the second measure. 
9. What kind of notes in the third measure ? 
10. Name the rest in the last measure. Give the syllable for the 
sound flat seven. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


1. How many beats in a ? measure? How many quarter-rests 
would fill such a measure ? 

2. In how many parts does your class sing? Name them. 

3. How far apart are the sounds three and four of the diatonic 
scale? The sounds six and seven ? 


Signature No, 1. Pies Signature No. 2. —I 


4, What key does signature No. 1 indicate? What No. 2? 
5. Define scale. 


6. How many measures in this exercise? What is the last bar? 
7. What letter to the first note? What to the third ? 
8. Give syllables for the notes in the second measure. 
9. What kind of note begins the third measure? How many beats 
does it have? 
10. Give the syllable for flat three ; for sharp five. 


SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES. 


1. If the G clef is used, what letter will come on the fifth line? 
What in the first space? What on the second line ? 

2. Define a measure. State the use of a final bar; of a hold. 

3. Why are not the letters E and B sharped in the chromatic 
scale ? 

4. Do the letters in the spaces of the staff, when the F clef is used, 
spell the word face ? F 

5. What difference of pitch is indicated by a sharp, flat, or natural ? 

6. What is the rule for finding the key-note, when the signature 
contains sharps? 

7. What is the signature of the key of C? 

8. What determines the pitch of a sound ? 
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9. In what key is the above exercise? In Hohe many parts ? Is 


the first measure full ? 
10. What is the first letter in the treble? The second letter of the 


alto? ‘The last syllable but one in the treble ? 


DRAWING. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Draw a right-angled triangle. 2. A rhombus. 3. A square. 
4, In the square draw diagonals and diameters. 


FIFTH CLASS. 
1. Draw the ellipse. 2. The oval. 3. Illustrate compound curves. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
1. Draw the padlock, or the cup and saucer. 2. Illustrate com- 


pound curves. 
THIRD CLASS. 


1. Draw a glass mug ora vase. 2. Draw a leaf. 


SECOND CLASS. 
1. Draw asilver spoon ora key. 2. A vase or a silver pitcher. 


The above figures are to be drawn without reference to copy. 


EXAMINATION OF FIRST CLASSES IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS FOR 
DIPLOMAS, 


[Scholars receiving diplomas are admitted to the High School without examination. ] 
GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Name twenty of the principal cities of the United States, giving 
the State in which each is situated. 

2. What are the principal exports of France? Of the United 
States? Of Brazil? Where is the home of the ostrich? Of the 
condor ? 

3. What can you say of Breslau? Of Valparaiso? Of Canton ? 
Of Melbourne? Of Havana? 

4, What is commerce? What is the difference between domestic 
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and foreign commerce? What can you say of the commerce of the 
United States? Which country has the most extensive commerce ? 

5. Locate the following: Cape Verd, Cape Ann, Lake Tchad, 
Nantucket Island, Mount Washington. . 

6. Name two great deserts and three noted volcanoes, and tell 
where they are. 

7. In what degree of latitude is a place situated on the Arctic 
Circle? Which extends farther south, South America or Australia? 
How far north is the sun ever vertical? What is the latitude of Cam- 
bridge? The longitude ? 

8. Upon what does the climate of a place depend? Name three 
cities in the Torrid Zone that are comparatively cool. 

9. Name the rivers on which the following cities are situated, and 
tell into what each river flows: Asuncion, Vienna, Glasgow. Give 
the names of two colleges in the United States, and of two universities 
in Europe. 

10. Draw a map of New England, and locate the largest city in each 


State. 
SPECIAL QUESTIONS. 


{Each correct answer in these questions may cancel one per cent of failure in the regular 
questions. ] 


About how far is Philadelphia from Boston? 
Where in Philadelphia are the Centennial Buildings ? 
About how many acres do the five main buildings cover ? 
What distinguished foreigner was present at the opening of the 
Exhibition ? 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. From 7} take 3%, divide the remainder by 14%, and change the 
quotient to a decimal. Find the interest of five dollars for one-tenth 
of a year, at eight per cent. 

2. A house was sold at a loss of $60, which was 1} per cent of the 
cost: what was the cost? The sum of two numbers is 45,11, and one 
of them is .908: what is the product of the numbers ? 

3. A man paid $660 for a piece of land 8 rods long and 10 feet 
wide, and sold it at 60 cents per square foot: what was the per cent of 
gain? If goods are sold at % of their cost, what is the per cent of loss ? 

4, When 84 men can mow 72 acres of grass in 15 days, how many 
men will be required to mow 96 acres in 12 days? From one hundred 
dollars take 1 eagle, 1 dollar, 1 dime, 1 cent, and 1 mill. 

5. At what rate must $25,000 be invested to secure an annual 
income of $2,000? What will 7 bu. 3 pk. 4 qt. of cherries cost, at 
$4.80 a bushel ? 
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6. A man borrowed $150, June 6th, and paid it, with interest at 7 
per cent, Sept. 24th: how much did he pay? At $3 a day for work, 
what part of a day’s work can be secured for $2.50 ? 

7. Bought a sleigh for $250, and sold it the same day for a note on 
three months’ time for $304.50: how much did I gain, money being 
worth 6 per cent? What is the least common multiple of two or more 
numbers ? 

8. Find the compound interest of $480 for 2 yrs. 8 mo. at 7 per 
cent. What is the tax on $1, when $15 are paid as a tax on $1,000 ? 

9. A and B are partners in trade, B contributing § of the capital : 
what is A’s share of the gain, the whole gain being $4,500? It takes 
20 sq. yards of carpeting to cover the floor of a certain room 16 ft. 
long: how wide is the room? 

10. May 12, 1872, gave a note for $680 on demand, with interest 
at 6 per cent. Aug. 12, 1873, paid $50; April 18, 1874, paid $95: 
what was due July 6,1875? Change 2,126 ft. to units of higher 


denomination. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


1. Name ten distinguished generals of the past century, and 
mention some important battle at which each commanded. 

2. Name five naval officers, and tell of some exploit performed by 
each. 

3. Name ten statesmen not now living, and give the State to 
which each belonged. 

4, Name ten men distinguished for their literary writings, either 
in prose or poetry. 

5. Name five men prominent on the Confederate side in the late 
civil war, and state what office each held. 

6. Name and locate ten places made memorable by battles. 

7. Name the first seven presidents. Which of the seven served 
but one term? How many of the presidents have been from Massa- 
chusetts ? 

8. How did Texas and Alaska become parts of the United States? 

9. Mention at least five facts which indicate the civil progress of 
the nation. 

10. Why was Philadelphia deemed the appropriate place for the 
Centennial Exhibition? 

a. Give an account of the proceedings against Winslow the forger. 
Why was he set at liberty ? . 


[The answer to this question may cancel from one to five per cent of failure in the regular 
questions, according to the completeness of the account given. ]} 
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GRAMMAR. 


“Where are now our Washingtons, Adamses, Hamiltons, Jays, 
Pickerings ?——the men whom a sovereign’s ransom could not bribe, or 
a people’s adulation beguile, or the lure of ambition dazzle and pervert. 
Nature cannot have grown niggardly of her noble births, God of his 
best gifts. But where are they? Unset jewels for the most part, and 
incapable of finding a setting under our present political régime. Of 
what avail is it that we heap honors on the illustrious fathers of our 
republic, if we are at no pains to seek, for their succession, heirs of 
their talents and their virtues? ” 

1. What do you understand by the question, Where are now our 
Washingtons, Adamses, Hamiltons, Jays, Pickerings? Write the 
clause beginning with the men, and ending with pervert, changing the 
verbs to the passive voice. 

2. Give the construction of men, whom, God, jewels, and setting. 

3. Parse niggardly, unset, incapable, that, and heirs. 

4. Give the mode and tense of could bribe and can have grown. 
Parse finding, seek, and are in the eighth line. 

5. Of what gender is Nature, and why? What do the pronouns 
they, it, and their stand for? How is fathers modified ? 

6. What is meant by Unset jewels for the most part, and incapable 
of finding a setting under our present political regime? What does 
under our present political régime modify ? 

7. Write a sentence containing the possessive plural of doy, men, 
and lady. Give the opposite gender to duke and widow. 

8. Give the principal parts of choose and cast. Spell the compara- 
tives of sad, hard, and pretty. 

9. Name the vowels. Define accent. Use the word cool as an 
adjective, as a noun, and as a verb. 

10. Give five rules for the use of capitals, and write an exercise 
which shall contain an illustration of each rule mentioned. 

a. Give a brief account of some book that you have read with 
special pleasure and profit during the past year. 


[The answer to this question may cancel from one to five per cent of failure in the regular 
questions, according to the merits of the account given.] 
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S 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SCHOLARS, 


Tue following is a list of the books to which reference is made under 
the subject of “Reading” in the Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools (page 47). While the books are not closely graded, those 
first on the list are recommended for the higher classes. 


TITLES OF BOOKS. 


Life of Columbus 

The History of our Country 

The Song of Hiawatha . A ; 
Real Folks . . : 
School-Days at Rugby 

Life of Washington ‘ ‘ : 
The Manual of Commerce 
Waverley. : ° 

At Home and Aitoad . : 

The Age of Fable : 4 
History of the United States . 
Boys of Other Countries 

The Alhambra 

Arctic Explorations ° 
Half-Hours in the Far East 

Merrie England . ° é : 
Lays of Ancient Rome . ° 
Our Fresh and Salt-Water Tasors ° 
Tales from Shakespeare . 

Stories from Old English Poetry 
An American Family in Paris 

The Open Polar Sea 

Fireside Science : 

The Arabian Nights’ Secariainwienta 
The Ainslee Stories : : 
The Culprit Fay . : hae 
A Noble Life . 

How Marjory Helped 

The White Hills 

Twice-Told Tales , 

The Land of Desolation . 

Leslie Goldthwaite . : 


Anatomy and Physiology idee recente 


What Katy Did at School 

Cameos from English History. . 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood 
Sketch-Book . ‘ : 27 ty 
Eyes and Ears 

Adventures of Capt. Bowaevills 
Golden Days . 


AUTHORS. 
Washington Irving. 
Mrs, Abby S. Richardson, 
H.W. Longfellow. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Thomas Hughes. 
Washington Irving. 
S. H. Brown. 

Sir Walter Scott. 
Bayard Taylor. 
Thomas Bulfinch. 
J. H. Patton. 
Bayard Taylor. 
Washington Irving. 
E. K. Kane. 


“Grace Greenwood.” 
Macaulay. 

Clarence Gordon. 

Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Mrs, Abby S. Richardson. 


Isaac I. Hayes. 
J. R. Nichols. 


Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 
Joseph R. Drake. 

Miss Muloch. 

M. Carroll. 

T. Starr King. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Isaac I. Hayes. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
E. Small. 

Susan Coolidge. 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Mrs. A. D, T. Whitney. 
Washington Irving. 

H. W. Beecher. 
Washington Irving, 
Jeanie Hering. 


TITLES OF BOOKS, 
Doings of the Bodley Family . 
Stories and Tales. : 
Little Barefoot . ‘ 

All the Way Round . 

The Crofton Boys . 

The New Year’s Bargain 
Little Women . : : . 
Bonnie Scotland . : 

A Child’s History of insiaa 


Young Folks’ History of the United States 


Homes without Hands 
The Scottish Chiefs 4 
Red Letter Days 


Stories of a Grandfather Spout! Mieco History ; 


Story of a Bad Boy. 


True Stories from History sa Biography 


A Book of Golden Deeds ; 
The Water-Babies . 

Up the Ladder , ure 
How To Do It : : ; 
Feats on the Fiord . 


APPENDIX. 


Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates 


Historicals for the Young Folks 
Politics for Young Americans . 
The Story of Our Country 


Youth’s History of the Rebellion . 


Little Men : “ : 
Bed-Time Stories . : 2 
Marco Paul on the Erie Canal 


Dame Nature and her Three Daughters 


A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood 
Eight Cousins . ° 

At the Back of the North Wind 
Child-Life in Italy . 

Miles Standish : ‘ ° 
ZEsop’s Fables : ° ; 
Helps over Hard Places . 
Little Prudy Series . 

Madam How and Lady Why . 
Swiss Family Robinson . ‘ 
History of Sanford and Merton 
The Rollo Books .  . : 
Dream-Children ° 
Spectacles for Little E oc ‘ 
Robinson Crusoe . ° . 
The Parent’s Assistant . 
Ballads for Little Folk . > 
Adventures of aBrownie ., 


. 


AUTHORS, 
Horace E. Scudder. 


Hans Christian Andersen. 


Berthold Auerbach. 


Harriet Martineau. 
Susan Coolidge. 
Louisa M. Alcott, 

“* Grace Greenwood.” 
Charles Dickens. 

T. W. Higginson. 

J. G. Wood. 

Jane Porter, 

“ Gail Hamilton.” 
NN. S. Dodge. 

T. B. Aldrich. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Charles Kingsley. 
Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 
E. E. Hale. 

Harriet Martineau. 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 
“ Oro Noque.” 
Charles Nordhoff. 


.. Mrs. L. B. Munroe. 


William M. Thayer. 
Louisa M, Alcott. 
Louise C. Moulton. 
Jacob Abbott. 

X. B. Saintine. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
George Macdonald. 
Louisa M. Alcott. 
George Macdonald. 
Emily H. Watson. 
J. S. C. Abbott, 


“ [ynde Palmer.” 

* Sophie May,” 
Charles Kingsley. 
J. R. von Wyss. 
Thomas Day. 

Jacob Abbott. 
Horace E. Scudder. 


Daniel De Foe. 
Maria Edgeworth. 
Alice and Phebe Cary. 
Miss Muloch. 
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REPORT 


OF 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE.FOR 1877. 


Economy of Management. 


THE School Committee for 1877 has given special attention to the 
economical conduct of the schools. It belongs to the Mayor to 
point out the exact scale on which the expense attending public 
instruction has been carried, and with what reduction during the 
past year; but it is proper for the Committee also to record the share 
which it has had in maintaining public economy. In presenting its 
annual estimate to the City Council at the beginning of the current 
year, it called for $17,000 less than it had named at the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, and more than $9,000 less than the 
actual expenditure of the previous year; by a comparison of the 
actual expenses of the current year with the expenses of the previous 
year, it will be seen that the reduction was nearly $22,000, while 
of the amount called for at the beginning of the year in anticipation 
of the needs of the schools, more than $12,000 remains unexpended. 
In the item of salaries, which constitutes the principal expense 
under the control of the Committee, there has been a saving the 
past year of more than $12,000, and by the action of the Committee 
in establishing the schedule of salaries for the coming year a further 
reduction of about the same amount will be effected. 

A close attention to economy in all the departments controlled by 
the Committee has accomplished this reduction, and a similar care 
must always be exercised ; but an examination of the expenditures, 
as distributed in their several items, will show that a considerable 
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reduction of expense is possible in two only of the items, viz., care 
and repair of school-houses, and instruction in the public schools. 
The expensive construction of many of our school buildings compels 
a corresponding scale of expense in the care of them; but the Com- 
mittee has had frequent occasion to remark-that in one particular 
there is an extravagance which ought to be abated. The present 
system of janitors, by which several buildings, not always in close 
neighborhood, are under the care of a single janitor, leads to a waste- 
ful use of fuel, and a ruinous treatment of the furnaces and steam- 
heaters. The fires are made and kept up, not with sole regard to the 
use of each building, but with reference to the necessities of the jan- 
itor in charge of several buildings. The schools begin at the same 
hour, and in each the fire should be made and regulated at the same 
time; but this cannot be done so long as the janitor in charge has to 
make a circuit of several buildings. The consequence is that in one 
school at the hour of opening the heat is excessive, and in another 
the rooms are too cold; the furnaces are driven, and require constant 
repair, and the fuel is wasted instead of economized. This inequality 
of temperature gives rise, moreover, to frequent misunderstandings 
and much irritation. The sub-committee has no immediate control 
of the janitor, and there is a division of responsibility which does 
not work to the advantage of the schools. The evil has been par- 
tially corrected by the introduction of cards in the several rooms 
recording the temperature at different hours; but much remains to 
be done before this important matter is made right. The Committee 
has no wish to assume duties beyond those it now has, but a regard 
for the best interest of the schools suggests the inquiry whether it 
might not be desirable to make the janitors officers of the School 
Committee in the same manner as the truant officers now are. If 
this change is not made, the Committee respectfully suggests that 
an arrangement be made by which the care of one building only, 
except where two are in close proximity, should be assigned to a 
single janitor, who would not of course be required to give his entire 
time to the work. 
Teachers. 

The largest item of expense in the conduct of the schools is the 
cost of instruction. Within the past two years the salaries of 
teachers have twice been reduced, and a large reduction has thus 
been made in this item. The pay-roll for the two months ending 
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November 1, 1875, was $381,747.50, and at the corresponding time 
in 1877, $26,515; making a reduction of $5,232 on the first 
of the five annual payments, or more than $26,000 in the pay- 
ments for a year. 

The Committee has made this reduction only after thorough dis- 
cussion of the subject, and the final result was not reached with 
unanimous consent. There can be no more important question be- 
fore the Committee than one which relates to the efficiency and 
morale of the teaching force. The teachers make the schools, and 
any measure which impairs their usefulness is a blow struck at the 
heart of the system. The Committee does not hold its office to be 
primarily the conduct of the schools on the cheapest plan, but on 
the most efficient plan. Niggardliness in the payment of teachers is 
as fruitful of evil as extravagance, and a true economy in the manage- 
ment of our public schools must consist in the securing of competent 
teachers with fair salaries and a permanence of situation. The Com- 
mittee regards the recent reduction of salaries as called for by the 
general reduction of salaries and incomes in other professions; and, 
having established a new scale adapted to the times, it considers the | 
most important work in our schools at present to be such a super- 
vision of the teachers as shall make it hard for an incompetent 
teacher to obtain a situation, and easy for one already in the service 
and found deficient, to be dismissed. It deprecates a continual re- - 
adjustment of salaries as tending to keep the teachers unsettled, and 
to prevent the necessary absorption in school work. The long period 
of service enjoyed by some of the teachers in the Cambridge schools 
is an example of what is desirable in the whole body, for it brings 
experience and professional pride; but no permanence should be 
granted to inefficiency, and it is right that every safeguard should 
be erected against the admission of incompetent teachers or the 
re-appointment of those who have been proved and found wanting. 
There is at present no examination of candidates for the post of 
teacher in our public schools; the regulations require that when a 
vacancy occurs the sub-committee of the ward shall, after consulta- 
tion with the Superintendent, fill such vacancy, and report the 
name to the Board for confirmation. Custom makes this nomina- 
tion nearly identical with an appointment, the action of the sub- 
committee rarely being reversed by the full Board, and the con- 
firmation occurring on the same evening as the nomination. It is not 
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often that the School Committee has any acquaintance with the 
person nominated, beyond the recommendation of the Committee 
that nominates, and it is plain that their vote in such a case is a 
mere formality. The Committee has been sensible of this defect, 
and two attempts have been made to remedy it. It has been pro- 
posed to adhere more strictly to the implied purpose in establishing 
a Training School, and select new teachers only from among those 
who have received a diploma in that school, and latterly an order 
was introduced and lost, which required that every name proposed 
should be first submitted to a special committee on nominations, and 
recommended by them before being adopted by the Board. Another 
method remains, which, in the absence of a careful examination, 
may in a degree reach the desired result. If every nomination were 
to lie over at least one regular meeting of the Board, while the 
nominee was employed at once by the sub-committee as a teacher 
on probation, an opportunity would be given for every member of 
the Committee to visit the school where the teacher was em- 
ployed and by other means so acquaint himself with the person’s 
qualifications as to be able to vote intelligently on the appoint- 
ment. No change in text-books can be made without due notice 
and reference to a committee, with full opportunity for each member 
of the Board to examine the proposed book; and the appointment 
_ of a teacher is far more important, and requires closer scrutiny, 
than the introduction of a book. 

With great care in the selection of new teachers, and a just and 
even compensation insuring a permanency of situation during good 
behavior, it still remains necessary to use every precaution to keep 
the standard of school work high. The spring and winter exami- 
nations are evidently intended to be examinations of teachers more 
even than of schools. Especially is this true of the examinations 
earried on in May, when the schools are divided amongst the mem- 
bers of the Committee, and visited at their discretion. This exami- 
nation, pursued without previous special notice, is well adapted to 
discover the practical efficiency of the teachers and the general con- 
dition of the schools; but when it is considered that there are one 
hundred and sixty-four teachers in our schools, it is evident that 
the work of a single member of the Committee, in his share of the 
examination, is greater than can be satisfactorily accomplished by 
men having no more leisure than falls to the lot of most members 
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of the School Committee. He who undertakes to do his work thor- 
oughly is obliged to confess, at the end of the month allotted, either 
that he has made superficial visits to all the rooms assigned him, 
and feels incompetent to express a confident opinion, or that he has 
carefully visited a few rooms and may have overlooked the very 
teachers whom it would have been well to see. 

The examination in itself is very desirable, but it is impossible 
that it should be thorough or useful as it is now arranged. The 
difficulty seems to lie in the attempt that is made to do more than 
is necessary. All teachers and all rooms are better for being exam- 
ined, but it is only the incompetent and the very faithful who re- 
quire this special examination. It belongs to the local sub-com- 
mittee to study the needs and the work of the schools under his 
charge, and by this means all the teachers and all the rooms are 
under inspection. But there are cases of teachers who do not seem 
to meet the requirements of the service, and a private examination 
of their work by one or more members of the Committee not resi- 
dent in the ward would do much toward informing the Board as to 
the expediency of reappointing such teachers; and there are cases 
of special service where a teacher shows a marked faithfulness, and 
it is right that such a teacher’s work should receive a similar special 
inspection, and commendation given before the full Board. It is 
possible that some system may be devised by which the yearly ex- 
amination may be concentrated upon these two points. By some 
such means the corps of teachers may be kept up to a high standard 
of excellence, and inefficient ones dropped from the roll. It is 
never a gracious act to dismiss a teacher, and hasty judgment, which 
discharges a teacher and deprives her very possibly of obtaining 
employment elsewhere, should be avoided; but the duty of the 
Committee is first to the schools, and the interest of a teacher should 
never for a moment be considered when conflicting with the best 
interest of the school. To retain a teacher after she has been found 
unworthy is a wrong done to the’ children under her charge and to 
the community that expects the Committee to exercise precisely 
this supervision. 

Primary Schools. 

The attention of the Committee has been called to the condition 
of the Primary Schools, with reference to the need of some more 
compact organization. The Superintendent of Public Schools wrote 
of this in his last Report, and while no action, beyond the appoint- 
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ment of a committee to consider the question has been taken, the 
facts call for some change from the present system. Where there 
are but two teachers in a building, the evils that spring from a lack 
of concerted action are not so noticeable; but even then it seems 
clear that an economy of reporting and a responsibility in the de- 
cision of many questions which arise would be secured by having 
one teacher act as principal of the school. Where there are more 
than two teachers the need is very apparent of a head to the school 
who shall maintain the order of the building, decide as to the dis- 
position of new scholars and the promotion of old ones, keep the 
record of the school, and determine the many questions which arise 
and are now unsettled or settled arbitrarily for lack of some one 
responsible person. Responsibility and position in such a case 
should be made the opportunity for acknowledging marked ability 
in the service. The importance of the place held by the primary 
teacher is fully recognized, and the Committee desires especially to 
apply to this branch of the service the considerations named above 
respecting the qualifications of teachers. It is more important that 
the teacher who has the first moulding of the child’s mind and 
character should be competent and possessed of the faculty of teach- 
ing, than that the same ability should be met afterward. Whatever 
increases the real efficiency of the primary school tells upon the 
whole course of study in the higher grades. The Committee regards 
the city as fortunate in having so many primary schools, where the 
number of children within a single building is comparatively small. 
The herding together of a great number in a large building is a mis- 
fortune and a mistake; but since such schools do exist, it is desir- 
able that the organization in them should be more complete. 


Truant Officers. 


The number of truant officers has been reduced from five to three, 
and the schools redistributed. This step has been taken in the in- 
terests of economy, and the change is too recent to allow the Com- 
mittee to pronounce positively upon the success of the experiment. 
It has been thought that by restricting the work of the officers more 
closely to the intent of the office, all the necessary work formerly 
done by five members can be done by three, and it is desirable that 
they should receive the support of the citizens cheerfully in their 
office, since a reduction of officers means economy in the adminis- 
tration of the city government. 
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City School. 


The Committee would call attention again to the injustice done 
to the pauper children, by associating them in the City School with 
children who have been sent to the almshouse as offenders. Each 
class ought to receive instruction, but it is impossible to class them 
together, without making the unfortunate suffer from contact with 
the vicious. 

Sewing. 

The teaching of sewing has been introduced into the ‘two lowest 
classes of the Allston Grammar School, by vote of the Committee, a 
single teacher being employed on half-time. This experiment is the 
result of a petition repeatedly urged upon the Committee by ladies 
and others in the City, who have been desirous that sewing should 
be taught to the girls in our schools as a regular study. The Com- 
mittee acceded to the request so far as to make the experiment upon 
a small scale; it has been in operation for a single term only, so 
that it is as yet too early to pronounce definitely upon its success ; 
but the interest taken by the children who are taught, and by their 
parents, indicates a favorable regard on the part of a portion of the 
community most directly affected. It is very desirable that citizens 
generally should make themselves acquainted with the work as now 
carried on in the Allston School, by personal inspection as far as 
practicable. The Committee was unwilling to commit the City to a 
full introduction of the system, although it has been firmly estab- 
lished in Boston. The experiment is for a test, and in any discus- 
sion which may follow the proposal to continue the system, and ex- 
tend it, the intelligent criticism of citizens is important and desirable. 
There is always a prejudice against the introduction of a new de- 
partment in our educational system, and a proper reluctance to 
complicate an already elaborate course of instruction; but there is 
not, and never can be, a point reached in educational progress be- 
yond which new ideas have no place, and the only question which 
the Committee wishes to ask and answer on this point is, if it is for 
the best interest of the public school. 


Reading. 


The Committee desires again to commend the interest shown by 
the Superintendent in quickening the life of the schools by intelligent 
variations from a fixed course of study. There is always a tendency 
in a city system to substitute routine for spontaneity, and the intro- 
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duction of devices by which the children are made to employ their 
minds upon new subjects related to their school work is valuable as 
helping to keep before the teachers a sense of the end of education, 
and as stimulating the minds of children to healthy and fresh exer- 
cise. The power to read is often taught in our schools without a 
corresponding instruction in the choice of reading. Our text-books 
are very apt to draw on third and fourth rate authors for their mate- 
rial, and a fleeting fashion becomes impressed on the child’s mind, 
in place of the permanent in literature. The efforts made to direct 
the children in their choice of books outside of school-hours is a step 
in the right direction, and it would be well if some plan could be 
devised by which the first classes in our Grammar Schools could be 
introduced to the best literature, not necessarily in the way of 
analytical study, but of familiarity of intercourse. It cannot be too 
often urged that while the High School is theoretically the apex of 
the city public school system, the vast majority of boys, and girls 
end their school life with the Grammar School, and their interests 
ought not to be sacrificed to those of the few who pass beyond into 
the High School. So far as possible, studies should be adapted in 
such a way that the Grammar School may contain the elements of a 
finishing school, and not exclusively of a preparatory. 

The Committee renews its wish that citizens should make them- 
selves personally acquainted with the working of the public schools. 
There is a constant tendency to mechanism and formality, which 
can be met in no better way than by the intelligent interest and 
criticism of the community. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

FRANK A, ALLEN, Chairman ex officio. 
ANDREW P. PEABODY, 

HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
EDWIN B. HALE, 

EDWARD R. COGSWELL, 


HENRY HINCKLEY, | 
JAMES H. HALL, | 


A. L. NORRIS, 
JOHN O’BRIEN, School 
GEORGE R. BRINE, Committee. 


ASA P. MORSE, 
WILLIAM A. MUNROE, 
WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 
EDMUND H. STEVENS, 
WM. FOX RICHARDSON, 
FRANK FOXCROFT, 
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TABULAR VIEW 


OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1878. 


No. of Scholars 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1, 1878. 
High School, Lyman R. Williston....... $ 3,500 480 
William F. Bradbury...... 2,600 
eODn Orne; (ii. « « «aise, «5. « 2,000 
Theodore P. Adams....... 2,000 
Solon F, Whitney......... 2,000 
Charles G. Dana.......... 800 
Edward E. Bradbury...... 900 
NEAT YN DelteGrs dele nob anc 1,000 
Emma A. Scudder........ 900 
Hannah Gleason.......... 900 
Emma F, Munroe......... 900 
Mary C. C. Goddard...... 900 
Julia A. Keeler........... 800 
Allston Grammar, Benjamin W. Roberts...... 2,150 480 
Lizzie B. Winnett ........ 750 
Somily? Re Pitkin vey ade es 650 
Lucia E. Whiting......... 650 
Pistia Ho Out ot oie sicls oo 650 
Hannah L. Hill........... 650 
Ida G. Smith..... ee 650 
Nettie Sargent............ 650 
Caroline Close..........2. 650 
Josephine M. Davis....... 500 
Sarah A. Vinton.?........ 650 
Harvard ‘“ Aaron B. Magoun......... 2,150 562 
Ada H, Wellington........ 750 
Margaret B. Wellington... 750 
Mary E. Wyeth........... 650 
Lydia: Bees. aie aes 650 
Susan F. Athearn.......... 650 
Margaret R. Hodgkins..... 650 
Annie M. Leland.......... 650 
Susan E. Merrill.......... 650 
Emily F. Damon.......... 650 


Sarah E. Golden.......... 650 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


No. of Scholars, 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1, 1878. 
Putnam Grammar, B11 (2s ot: 0 0 a <) | $ 2,150 395 
Sarah M. Burnham....... 750 
Anna B. Josselyn.... 2.6 650 
PROCS ESEOTIOI s vtdsiebictsly'c a vs 650 
Hliza My Hussey. esi... 650 
Augusta G. Mirick........ 650 
PULL STUB PIS th cielo, eis a ole 650 
Eliza S. Getchell.......... 650 
DIRE US OTS 0 sickle no 650 
#). Pi OTA uae acces soles 500 
Shepard ‘“ Daniel B. Wheeler........ 2;150 439 
Fannie A. Cooke.......... 750 
Juin. Osrpod.e. . 2.4. 650 
SHLAA OERATIO Owais is 5 ears 650 
Harriet L. Hayward....... 650 
Emily F. Fessenden....... 650 
Cora M. Wheeler......... 650 
Ruth HE. Lander. ...... 6. 650 
Dana A. Evelyth......... 650 
Ania Ose00d sai, .tsiab.ais ae 650 
Nellie A. Hutchins........ 650 
Thorndike ‘“ Ruel H. Fletcher..... eee 2,150 490 
Ellen N.-Parker,, .2sds. 24.. 750 
Martha A. Martin......... 650 
Mary) 1G. Nason. «... gales «<. 650 
Isabella B. Tenney........ 650 
Helias Wi Clark oo ae seis, ws 650 
Grace W. Fletcher........ 650 
Emma A. Hopkins........ 650 
Abbie A. K. Howard...... 650 
Lydia A. Whitcher........ 650 
Abby 8. Davlor s)spie «cs 650 
Washington “ Daniel Mansfield..... fea aN - 2,150 518 
Hattie T. Nealley......... 750 
Lucy A. Downing......... 650 
Adeline M. Treson......... 650 
A buy MM. Webbs iets cen 650 
Adelaide A. Keeler........ 650 
Adelaide A. Keith........ 650 
Adelia Dunham........... 650 
Einma BP. Baton... esd. 650 
Aroline B. Meek.......... 650 
ALZR Ph RI BIOynases che seuss 575 
Caroline H. Hazeltine...... 500 
Webster “ .| John D. Billings.......... 2,150 603 
Gertrude E. Hale......... 750 
Louise C. D. Harlow...... 650 
Esther F. Hannum........ 650 
May E. Towle............ 650 . 
Charlotte M. Chase........ 650 
Emily H. Phinney......... 650 
Anna S. Lamson.......... 650 
Clara E. Matchett......... 650 
Cerrie M. Kingman....... 650 
Alicn: Grey sick 0. aks 650 


Marion H. Burnham...... 650 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


No. of Scholars, 


Name of School, Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1, 1871. 
Boardman Primary, Mary Agnes Lewis........ $ 600 234 
Sarah E. Stewart......... 600 
Augusta L. Balch......... 600 
S. N. Chamberlain........ 600 
Castie ‘A. Cooke) i.) 25.0 600 
Brattle % Lucy C.. Wyethviwi acs 600 50 
Bridge . -| Elizabeth E. Dallinger..... 600 75 
Emily C. Dallinger........ 600 
Dana Bs Abby, A. Lewis. 35% 0. 0s 600 92 
Maria F. Williams........ 600 
Dunster “¥ 4 Sarah B. Waitt.......6.5. 600 62 
Susan E. Wyeth.......... 600 
Felton . Georgiana L. Backus...... 600 134 
Sarah L. Cutler........... 600 
Frances Fabyan.......... 500 
Gannett Sarah: J..-Daviasieiy ss ek < 600 191 
Estelle J. French.......... 600 ‘ 
Anna M., Jones........... 600 
Charlotte E. Mitchell...... 600 
Gore Frances E. Pendexter..... 600 410 
Mary E. Hartwell......... 600 
Addie M. Bettinson........ 600 
APRS Ms COX ia ses oe eee 600 
Mary A. Bourne.......... 600 
Nolatle bikes cents s sy. 600 
Sarah D. Graham......... 500 
| Mary A. Shepard......... 500 
Harvard ¢ Ellen A. Cheney........3. 600 94 
Helen: M: Wardevd 204 1045 600 
Holmes Marianne M. Webb........ 600 187 
Eunice W. Field.......... 600 
Mary L. Bullard.......... 600 
Louisa G. Matchett........ 600 
Mason 6 M. Lizzie Evans.......<s> 600 102 
Alma A, Suaiithy eyes 600 
Otis “ Martha H. Butler......... 600 400 
Luvia Goodnow........... 600 
Kate F. Wellington....... 600 
Carnie. H. Smithit.. .y05. 600 
Mary E. Smallidge........ 600 
Fannie Allon: 4356p a< 28 600 
Ellen’ C.-Walshoyoe eet: oe 500 
Josephine M. Doherty..... 500 
Putnam st Nellie F. Balkovi inv Sas 2 600 55 
Quincy s Charlotte E. Jewell....... . 600 91 
Talulah G. Abercrombie... 600 
Reed vs Lacy 1: PAWYOTTs cece o> 600 1ll 
Evelyn A. Sawyer......... 600 
Hattie N. Keyes.... 3:2... 600 
Riverside “6 Elizabeth A. Tower....... 600 205 
M. Louise Akerman....... 600 
Emma M. Newton......... 500 
Florence M. Hayward...... 600 
Sargent as Frances J. Harrod......... 600 160 
Mary A. Brown........... 600 


M. Elizabeth Dickson...... 600 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


| No. of Scholars, 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1, 1878. 
Sargent Primary, TAZHOCOMCADED 6s he ees ss s $ 600 
Willard “A Mary Ann Tarbell........ 600 402 
Mary E. Sawyer........... 600 
Kate M. Lowell........... 600 
Amelia Wright. ss... - 6 «6 600 
H. Flora Hannum....,..... 600 
Evelina Brooks............ 600 
Weare Wahi ia ss o's iss tia 600 
Grace R. Woodward....... 600 
EiOUISOUNV ¢ ARITIC. 45 .c +06 yo 600 
Wyman € Fannie E. M. Dennis...... 600 194 
Charlotte A. Ewell........ 600 
Letitia M. Dennis......... 600 
Martha C. Dickman....... 600 
Training School, ADR, MULUVEIs ceo nse 900 216* 
Ella: ©. Whitney 2. )<00'is. oa.0 650 
M. Etta Arkerson.......... 650 
Emma Alley. tiey fas ails s 650 
Jeanie Prescott... <vcvceese 650 
City ss Jeanie A. Norris........... 750 41 
Harriet A, Butler........ - 650 


* Including the Training Class (12), a Grammar Class (46), and Primary Classes (158). 


TEACHER OF Sineinc. — Nathan Lincoln : : : : . $2,000 


SUPERVISOR OF Drawine.— Emma F. Bowler . ‘ : ‘ 800 
TEACHER OF Sewine.—C.L.M. Bigelow . ‘ : : 3 275 
SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHoots. — Francis Cogswell . > 2,700 
SUMMARY. 
edie DL Opus ins ish SCROO] fate 4 tis tA ahr, REN No inet eon ep ge 
«Grammar Schools . : ‘ : é ; A ° 3,533 


AMA CRE RE RICOALY (CDOUIS 00s fc Paatd bie fens ts pas gu ®t galas 


7,473 
COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


REE RchOOL ne faite ery ile! Bim ee Lop oe te ie Ky ent yu AGE each pupil, $ 40.00 
Grammar Schools . ; " 62,775 : ; , “ ee! Oy Bd 
Primary Schools. . : . 46,300 . - : Ne in et Re betaine CFs. 
Music. j ‘ : , 2,000 
Drawing . ting P : 800 
Sewing . ‘ ‘ 275 
Salary of Bupecintendtant a eae OO 


$134,050 . ; . for each pupil, $17.94 


Number of Pupils belonging if Public Schools, Jan.1,1878  . j : - 7,473 
Ei a Ea i Soo) RAIL A EOFS Pind i : . 7,554 


Decrease . : : 4 ; : , ‘ : ‘ ‘ x 81 


TABULAR VIEW. 


Average annual increase of Pupils from 1860 to 1874 inclusive 
Decrease of Pupils, 1875 . . . 4 
Increase “ emer hess Oy . 
Decrease “ ee LST ris : 
Number of Schools - : . 
_ Ke Teachers *. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To THE ScHOOL COMMITTEE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


GENTLEMEN, — I respectfully submit the following as my Report 
for the year ending December 31, 1877, it being my Third Annual 
Report. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


For the School Year Ending December 31, 1877. 


‘I. POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by State census for 1875. : . 47,838 
The number of children in the City between five and fifteen years 
of age, May 1, 1877, was not ascertained. 


II. SCHOOLS. 


1 High School. 1 Training School. 
7 Grammar Schools. 6 Evening Schools. 
20 Primary Schools. 2 Evening Drawing Schools. 
Whole number of Day and Evening Schools F ; ‘ ; 37 


Ill. SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


For the High School ‘ ; . , : : : : 1 
For the Grammar Schools. : : ; : 7 
For the Primary Schools, including 'Training School . , é 18 
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IV. TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in High School 
Male teachers, 6 ; female teachers, 7. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools 
Male teachers, 7 ; female teachers, 76. 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools, including "principal of 
Training School . 
Number of teachers in Evening Ssntotd ‘ 
Male teachers, 19 ; female teachers, 24. 
Number of teachers in vente Drawing Schools 
Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including teacher of 
Music, teacher of Drawing, and teacher of Sewing 


Vv. PUPILS. 


Number of different pupils registered in the Day Schools during 
the year : 

Average number of pupils Belonging a the Day Selingle during 
the year 

Average daily attendinos of Ae in all the De SHAE ‘ 

Per cent of attendance in all the Day Schools 

Average number of pupils belonging to the High School . ° 

Average daily attendance in High School | ; ; 

Per cent of attendance in High School 4 

Average number of pupils belonging to Grammar Schools 

Average daily attendance of pupils in Grammar Schools 

Per cent of attendance in Grammar Schools 

Average number of pupils belonging to Primary Schools 

Average daily attendance in Primary Schools . 

Per cent of attendance in Primary Schools . : 

Number of different pupils belonging to eats Schools, os Jan- 
uary, 1878 : : 

Average attendance in Evening Sheela to J anuary, 187 8 

Number of different pupils belonging to Evening ag 
Schools, to January, 1878 

Average attendance in Evening Drawing Bahia to J anuary, 1878 

Number of pupils between five and fifteen years of age in the Day 
Schools, May, 1877 7 

Number of pupils over fifteen years of age in the ate Sohiools May, 
1877 

Number of pupils sai Six east ake age in ‘the Day Sak dole ay, 
1877. : ‘ : ‘ 

2 


17 


13 


83 


174 


9,521 


7,139 
6,557 
91.8 
429 
407 
94.9 
3,982 
3,047 
92.8 
3,421 
3,093 
90.4 


682 
375 


6,790 
605 


554 
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Number of pupils graduated from Primary Schools, July, 1877 860 
Number of pupils graduated from Grammar Schools, July, 1877 242 
Number of pupils graduated from High School, July, 1877 _.. 60 
Number of pupils from High School admitted to College . ; 21 


Number of pupils graduated from Training School, July, 1877 
Number of pupils admitted to Grammar Schools, September, 1877 808 
Number of pupils admitted to High School, September, 1877 . 181 


Number of pupils admitted to Training School, 2 ERIE 1877 12 
Whole number of Private Schools . : : : : if 
Number of pupils in Private Schools . ; ; ; : a) i aOe 


Table Showing the Number in Hach Course in the High School 
December, 1877. 


Year. Classical Course. hag nate Shorter English. pbs ete 
La yA Teens Cae ae 28 1 
OORIT EY Datel ot eels 27 55 
aiid vc ee. ee, 10 60 10 4 
BBOOnd foi jeri Rei os 5 4 
Pret Ach a vinetirnet Gs 154 29 8 


Table Showing the Number in Hach Class in the High School, De- 
cember, 1877. 


Fifth . 
Fourth . 
Third 


Second . A 
First . 


Total 
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Table Showing the Number in Hach Class in the Grammar Schools, 
December, 1877. 


[The numbers in this and the following table include only those scholars who 
were present at some session during the first two weeks of December; while 
those in the “ Tabular View ” include all who belonged to the schools, though ab- 
sent on account of sickness or for other cause. | 


Ciass. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
First . A = x 136 167 303 .086 
Second . ; : 184 180 364 .103 
Third s : ‘ 290 3801 591 .168 
Fourth . : - 387 368 755 215 
Fifth . n t b 306 316 622 ng iY 
Sixth . . : 421 452 873 .246 
Jie C1 Lie ae 5 1,724 1,784 8,508 


Table Showing the Number in Hach Class in the Primary Schools, 
December, 1877. 


Nee ee eee 


First . 
Second . 3 ; 567 515 1,082 325 
Third ¢ ; ; 675 611 1,286 387 


Total 


Table Showing the Average Age of the Pupils in Each Class in the 
Grammar Schools, May, 1877. 


First. Second, Third. Fourth. Fifth. Sixth. 


SS ee ee 


14 yr. 11 mo.| 14 yr. 1 mo. | 13 yr. 4 mo.| 12 yr. 4 mo. | 11 yr. 6 mo. |10 yr. 8 mo. 
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VI. FINANCES. 


Cost of instruction in the Public Schools . é ; . $146,905.00 
Care.and repairs of school-houses . : ; : Boyle ie 2 
Amount expended for alterations of school- Hades ° ; 2,920.83 
Cost of instruction in Evening Schools and in Evening 

Drawing Schools . ; A . f ; 4,669.28 
Text-books and stationery for hope : ; ; . 4,705.38 
Compensation of Secretary of School Committee : ; 300.00 
Amount of the salaries of Truant Officers : ; : 5,041.65 
Incidental expenses for school purposes. : : ; 1,050.58 
Total expenditures for all school purposes’. 188,564.47 
Deducting the receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($ 846. 34), 

actual expenses for school purposes : 3 187,718.13 


Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1877 55,755,050.00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 
1877 : : : , ; : : : ‘ .003 


By comparing the above statistics with those of 1876, the follow- 
ing facts are obtained: The number of schools and the number of 
school-houses remain the same. In the number of teachers there 
has been an increase of one in the High School, a decrease of one 
in the Grammar Schools, and in the Primary Schools of three; 
and to the number of special teachers there has been added a 
teacher of sewing, making the whole number at the present time 
174, in place of 176 a year ago. The attendance, taking the 
day schools together, has been substantially what it was last year, 
there being an increase in the average daily attendance of only 
sixty-five pupils, and no change in the per cent of attendance. 
The number of pupils present in the schools on the first of Decem- 
ber last was only two larger than at the same date of the previous 
year. There has been, however, an increase in the High School and 
in the Grammar Schools, with a corresponding decrease in the 
Primary Schools. The number of persons belonging to the City on 
the first day of May, between the ages of five and fifteen years, was 
not ascertained this year as usual; therefore no comparison with 
previous returns can be made. The total expenditures for all school 
purposes have been less by $21,974.09 than for the year previous, 
the cost of instruction alone showing a decrease of $12,413. At 
the present rates of salaries the cost of instruction for the coming 
year will be $10,000 less than for the past year. The statistics of 
our schools, as now kept, are for a year beginning with the first of 
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January; consequently they are for parts of different school years. 
I do not find, after careful inquiry, that the Board of Education or 
other authorities require any facts that could not be given if the 
statistical and school year were made to correspond. Statistics for 
a complete school year would be more valuable and more easily kept 
than for the period now taken; and the returns would be made at a 
season of the year when other school duties are not pressing upon 
the time of the Superintendent. Nor is it an objection to this plan 
that the reports heretofore have shown returns for the first of Jan- 
uary. The same practice can be continued. 


Course of Study. 


I do not propose to outline a course of study for Primary and 
Grammar Schools, but only to mention some changes that I should 
recommend were I called upon to revise our present course in these 
grades. In the first place, instead of having little children taught 
to print words, I would have them taught to write them, using the 
ordinary script letter. The script letter is certainly as simple in 
form as the printed letter, and I believe can be as easily learned. 
At any rate, the printed letter is used only one year before the 
script letter is substituted for it, and it seems to me that time is 
lost in teaching both. It is claimed that the practice of printing 
words is an aid in teaching the child to read the printed page. But 
I would not teach him to read from the printed page at first, but 
from the blackboard. Words cannot be changed from one part of 
the printed page to another, and therefore the child often seems to 
know a word when in reality he remembers it by its position on the 
page, and not by its form. On the blackboard, the arrangement of 
words and sentences can be changed again and again. The same 
words can be made into new sentences until the child knows them 
wherever he sees them. The words for the blackboard (but not the 
sentences) should be taken from the primers, for there should be 
several kinds in use, and not one only, which will soon be learned 
by rote. 

In the second place, instead of naming a book, or a particular 
part of a book, for the reading in a given grade, I would make 
known the requirements by indicating the style and character of the 
pieces to be read. I would not say Hillard’s Fourth Reader for the 
sixth class, but reading similar to that in Hillard’s Fourth Reader. 
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Were this plan adopted, the reading for a while might not seem to 
be as good as it now is, but teachers would be led to give more care- 
ful thought to methods of teaching reading, and there would be a 
gain in the end. The question would then be, not how shall pupils 
be taught to read a particular piece or set of pieces with effect, but 
how shall they be taught that they may be able to decide for them- 
selves how to express the meaning of any piece. It is one thing to 
tell a pupil to emphasize a particular word or give a particular in 
flection, to tell him the meaning of a word or its pronunciation, but 
quite another to teach him so that he shall be able to decide for 
himself what word should be emphasized, or what inflection given; 
or to teach him the use of his dictionary that he may find the 
meaning or pronunciation of any word. By the first method 
pupils can read with .proper expression only what they have 
been taught; by the second, whatever they can understand. For 
the purpose of training the voice and bringing out to some ex- 
tent what may be called the graces of elocution, it is well to 
select passages and pieces to be read over and over again, both by 
teacher and pupils; but as an intellectual exercise there should be 
a wider range of reading than we now have in our schools. So long 
as pupils buy their own books, it will be necessary for the Com- 
mittee to name the particular reading-book which shall be in gen- 
eral use; but copies of other books must be supplied in some way, 
or the best results will not be obtained. 

In arithmetic, I would assign the work by topics and not by 
pages. Subjects or methods comparatively unimportant are found 
in all our text-books; time should not be spent upon these. The 
text-book should be used only as a convenience in teaching the sub- 
jects required. Mental arithmetic should be taught in connection 
with written arithmetic. The subjects should be the same, and the 
one should be an aid to the other. 

The study of history in the Grammar Schools is confined to the 
first class, Anderson’s Grammar School History being the text-book. 
Not only would I change the method of teaching history in the first 
class, but I would also make it a study in the lower classes. In the 
first class, I would have it taught by topics without reference to any 
particular text-book ; in the lower classes, by reading lessons, a lim- 
ited number of copies of suitable books being supplied by the City. 
Not more than one third of all the pupils entering the Grammar 
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Schools ever reach the first class. Under a government like ours, 
this fact alone is a sufficient reason for introducing history into the 
lower classes. 

Geography is an interesting study, and would be a profitable one 
if our text-books did not contain so much which is comparatively 
unimportant, but which is so interwoven with the useful portion 
that it is almost impossible to separate the one from the other. This 
study is pursued through the whole course of the Grammar Schools ; 
and, while I am not prepared to recommend any change, I raise the 
question whether one half the time now given to this study could 
not be better employed in other ways. 

The study of technical grammar begins with the third class in the 
Grammar Schools ; the teaching of language should begin with the 
lowest primary class. The slate and pencil should be in constant 
use in the lower grades, and pen and paper in the higher. I cheer- 
fully bear testimony to the good work which has been done in this 
direction. The “Plan of Sentence Writing,’ however, should be 
somewhat changed. Pupils should be required more frequently to 
give expression to their own thoughts. 

Our course of study in the main may be the best that can be ar- 
ranged, but it is now several years since it was revised: I therefore 
recommend that during the coming year it receive careful consid- 
eration. 

Reading. 

I believe the time is not far distant when the reading of interest- 
ing volumes, not for the purpose of learning to read, but for that 
of cultivating a taste for reading, will form a part of the regular 
school work. When I look over the counters of our periodical 
stores and see the trash there displayed, when I examine the cata- 
logues of our public libraries and find even there so much that is 
worthless, and then learn how great the demand is for reading of 
such a character, I feel that more should be done in our schools to 
awaken a desire and foster a love for the reading of such books as 
will be to the mind what wholesome food is to the body. 

The home influence of many children is unfavorable to the for- 
mation of good habits in reading. The schools should seek not only 
to counteract this influence, but to exert a positive influence in the 
opposite direction. At the present time, reading for the purpose I 
have named has no assigned place in the work of the schools. Oc- 
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casionally books may be read in school hours, but the majority of 
pupils read, if they read at all, at their homes; and they read what- 
ever happens to come in their way, without definite plan or purpose. 
Good results would not be expected in arithmetic or grammar, 
if pupils were left to follow their own inclination as to time and 
methods of study. It is systematic training that secures the good 
results. The child begins the study of numbers when he first enters 
school, and day by day receives instruction adapted to his advance- 
ment through a series of years. When drawing was first placed in 
the schools, our pupils had no conception of the forms of beauty 
hidden in the points of their pencils, but skilful teaching has re- 
vealed those forms, and the pencil now is a source of constant de- 
light. Our teachers have done much by recommending books, and 
by frequent talks about them, to awaken an interest in this impor- 
tant subject. But the reading of instructive books as an educational 
influence is of too great importance to be left to such an extent out- 
side the school-room. It should become, I believe, a part of the 
regular course of study, and receive the same thoughtful attention 
from teachers which is now given to other studies. Books of real 
merit which are now as sealed volumes to the young should be 
opened to them, and the rich veins of truth and the gems of thought 
should be revealed. Let a child once become interested in reading 
what is truly excellent, and he will no longer take delight in books 
of an inferior character. 

Besides the reading of interesting books as a regular exercise under 
the instruction of the teacher, it might be well to place within the 
reach of pupils short articles to be read in school hours after their 
lessons have been thoroughly prepared. A person, in order to while 
away an unoccupied hour, will take up a book not at all to his taste 
which he would not read at another time; so children would gladly 
read in school what they would not look at when at home, and may 
thus perhaps begin to acquire a taste for good reading. 


School Government. 


The necessity for good order in schools is recognized by all; dif- 
ferences in opinion exist only as to methods of securing it. Till 
within ten years corporal punishment was frequently used as a 
means of discipline in all or nearly all the schools of the city; but 
for the past six or eight years the majority of our schools have been 
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carried on without resort to corporal punishment in any form, and it 
has not been so frequent as formerly in those schools where its use 
has continued. I do not hesitate to express the opinion that the 
condition of our schools during these last years will compare favor- 
ably in all respects with their former condition. ; 

The rule of the School Board in reference to discipline is as 
follows :— 


“Tt is enjoined on the instructors to exercise vigilant, prudent, and firm 
discipline, and to govern by persuasion and gentle measures, as far as 
practicable. No pupil shall be kept after school hours more than half an 
hour after each session. No scholar on entering the schools of the City 
shall be subject to corporal punishment in any form. But, if any scholar 
prove to be disorderly or refractory, on due notice to parent or guardian, 
and on the written consent of the Committee having charge of the school, 
such scholar shall be liable to corporal punishment during the remainder 
of the term 

“Any instructor may suspend a pupil from school for violation of the 
School Regulations or the rules of the school, or for any other sufficient 
cause; but he shall immediately report the case to the parent or guar- 
dian of such pupil, and to the sub-committee of the school, or to the 
Superintendent of Schools, with a written statement of the cause of such 
suspension.” 


This rule virtually excludes corporal punishment from our schools 
three times each year, the year being divided into three terms. 
This can be done without injury to the schools, for the same re- 
straints can at once be thrown around any pupil who fails to appre- 
ciate this kindly treatment. The rights of parents and of teachers 
are alike guarded by this rule. Parents who do not believe in the 
use of the rod as a means of discipline, either at home or at school, 
can place their children in the schools with full confidence that un- 
der no circumstances will they be subjected to corporal punishment 
until an opportunity has been given for their removal from school. 
At the same time the authority of the teacher is fully sustained ; for 
on the written consent of the sub-committee of the school, any dis- 
orderly or refractory pupil may become lable to corporal punish- 
ment by simply notifying the parent, his consent not being required. 
And should the committee for any reason decline to give his con- 
sent, teachers have full power to suspend at once any pupil from 
school for violation of the School Regulations or the rules of the 
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school, or for any other sufficient cause. The rule, I believe, is a 
wise and judicious one; and under it, with a proper spirit pervad- 
ing the community, our schools can be successfully managed with- 
out frequent resort to suspension from school, or to corporal punish- 
ment, if the latter be resorted to at all. If in the past the working 
of this rule has not been altogether satisfactory, it is partly due, I 
believe, to the influence of writings which have found their way 
into the public press, and to the unguarded remarks of parents 
made in the presence of their children. A great wrong is done to a 
child when you tell him that his father and mother are unworthy of 
his love. Better let him love them though they be unworthy. So 
with reference to teachers. Grant that they possess all the faults 
with which they may be charged, and even self-interest alone ought 
to prevent our doing or saying anything which would lessen the 
confidence which the pupil reposes in them. Not that evils should 
be endured if they exist, but they should be remedied in a proper 
way. No one claims that our teachers are perfect, but, as a body, 
in the words of an honored ex-mayor, I believe “they are faithful, 
competent, and worthy of the respect and support of all good citi- 
zens. If so, they should have that support; if not, the right means 
should be taken to fill their places with those that are worthy. 
Our teachers not only desire but seek the co-operation of parents. 
The following forms of letters used in our schools show one method 
by which this end is sought. For convenience in referring to them 
I will designate them as Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


Letter No. 1. 


Sek vaicasha wamas neeeeiicn OM UOL. sy <s dea avandeenesende ae Oe 
MRTG Hires aU PM stcck ee abe'scte 
UMGe Yes tu PUN ces coanes Mewtaesoaea tT deportment 
at school is not satisfactory. 
I think it best to inform you of the fact, and hope ............ will do better in 
the future. 
More definite information can be obtained of me at Room No. ...... 
Respectfull 
hi LA ah DSaetc OFAN Nis PRR Teacher. 


To aid in maintaining good order, please sign and return this. 
Place for signing. 


eee eee ee eee ee eee eee) 
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Letter No. 2. 


ely, 22h Bsa MAN. SOHO Tigi 2). unde ne ne a 
ORIG Bisby pate ad! KAS 
Seed bee God nak ate ne redieetan ie Memes deportment 

continues unsatisfactory. 

WVIION 2 Soe onary cc returns I should like to have you, or some suitable person, ac- 
ROMDAIY i cacsyictn sds) as an interview seems desirable. 

Respectfully, 
edergsagececneseecmratem cevds Teacher. 
Room No. ...... 


PUTER renee eee DCHOOL a citekecccn seer eae 
ACME TE SeleN NOR: 
dois tthe Stine de tees Ae ae deportment 

still continues unsatisfactory. 

Loe eee Sea at returns it will be necessary for you, or some suitable person, to 
see me, or some one having charge of the school. 

Respectfully, 
Sapien Gash Mma chin aivgh duets Teacher. 
Room No. ...... 


These letters ought to be kindly received by the parent. Notice 
the spirit in which they are written. Letter No. 1 informs the parent 
that the deportment of his child is not satisfactory ; that is, that he 
does many things which he ought not to do, and leaves undone many 
things which he ought to do. This being the case, it is thought best 
to inform the parent; for he more than any one else should be in- 
terested to know of the conduct of his child while intrusted to the 
care of others. And because the teacher has a right to expect that 
the parent’s restraining influence will be added to his own, he ex- 
presses the hope that the child will do better in the future. Only | 
the general statement is made that the child’s deportment is unsat- 
isfactory, for it would be difficult if not impossible, in most cases, to 
give the particulars in a written communication; but if more defi- 
nite information is desired, the teacher is ready and willing to furnish 
it. To reply to these letters would be felt to be a burden by many 
a parent, therefore the name only is requested as evidence that the 
letters have been read. 

When letter No. 1 fails to secure the desired object, the subject 
is again brought to the notice of the parent by letter No. 2. This 
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is similar in character to No. 1, except that the teacher asks an in- 
terview. with the parent, or some suitable person. This last clause 
was added because it is not always convenient for parents to visit a 
school at a given time, and the purpose of these letters is not to 
annoy and trouble parents, but to secure their co-operation. 

When letter No. 2 fails to secure the desired interview, or to 
affect the deportment of the child, letter No. 3 is sent, with the 
hope that the interview which must then take place before the child 
returns to school may result in the manifestation of a better spirit 
on the part of both parent and child. The co-operation of parents is 
also sought in reference to the work of school, as will be seen by 
the following form of letter: — 


Phachat sein vedhss Fadi tees sky avtyee lessons 
have not been prepared to my satisfaction. 


I think it best to inform you of the fact, that the influence of home may be 
added to that of the teacher, to the end that closer attention may be given to 
the work of school, unless there are circumstances in the case which render it 


undesirable. 
Respectfully, 


Please sign and return this. 
PLACE TOI SON Od cee AWA Ra OM hell chal ORL es ce ge cris Lhe shane seals hleae dakaeewas a 


This letter certainly shows a purpose on the part of the teachers 
to allow no pupil to neglect his work, while at the same time it in- 
dicates no desire to press one beyond his strength and years. 

I have written on this subject because I feel that many persons 
do not realize how well the teachers have met the difficulties inci- 
dent to so radical a change in our methods of school management. 
But, in addition to the efforts of teachers and the support of the 
committee, there are two indispensable requisites to entire success 
in this direction, — cordial good-will in the community towards the 
schools, and a disposition on the part of parents to second all efforts 
made in the interest of good discipline and faithful study. 


Examinations. 
The rule of the School Board in reference to examinations is as 
follows :— 


“The schools shall be examined publicly, once in each year, in the 
month of December, by the whole Board, or by sub-committees. The 
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examination shall be confined to the studies pursued during a specified 
period. At the next monthly meeting of the Committee after the annual 
examination, the results of the examination of each school shall be reported 
in writing by the member or members of the Committee previously ap- 
pointed for that purpose. At the regular meeting of the Committee in 
April, each member of the Committee shall have certain schools assigned 
him for private examination, which examination shall be made without 
any previous announcement; and the reports of such examinations shall 
be made at the regular meeting of the Committee in June. 


This rule provides for a public and a private examination yearly. 
The plan is a good one, and the public examinations as now carried 
on answer well the purpose for which they were designed. They 
are not intended as occasions for thorough inspection of school work, 
but as opportunities for parents and friends to visit the schools. 
The examinations, however, are not mere exhibitions. While teach- 
ers have freedom as to methods in presenting subjects, the subjects 
themselves are chosen by the Committee, and are known to the 
teachers only a few days before the time of the examinations. The 
regular work of the schools, therefore, is but slightly interrupted, 
while the influence of these examinations, or public days as they 
might be called, is, I believe, beneficial. As I have said, the plan 
of the examinations is a good one; but the private examinations as 
now conducted fail to secure the definite information which should 
be obtained. These examinations should be more thorough and 
critical; and their results should be placed before the Board in 
some definite form for future reference. Ten or fifteen different 
rooms cannot be visited in a single day, and the excellences and 
defects of each school carefully noted. So many different elements 
enter into the make-up of a good school, that impressions formed by 
a visit of half an hour might be essentially modified were the stay 
prolonged through an entire session. More time is needed for these 
private examinations. But, as I said in a former report, the time 
now spent is a serious tax upon any professional or business man, 
and it is hardly to be expected that additional time will be given. 
I therefore recommend that only a part of the schools be examined 
at the yearly private examinations. To carry out this recommenda- 
tion no change in the present rule would be required. A Standing 
Committee of the Board has already been appointed to arrange for 
the public and private examinations, and to have the general super- 
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vision of those for promotion. This Committee might be instructed 
to include in the list of schools for.examination those which the 
different members of the Board might, for any reason, think best to 
have examined. No uniform plan as to frequency of examinations 
need be followed. It would be well in some cases to have the same 
school examined two or three times by different examiners during 
the same year. Were it a school of special excellence, its influence 
would thereby be extended to other parts of the City; and were it 
an inferior one, the Committee would have fuller testimony as to 
the merits of the teacher. The reports of these examinations should 
be made upon some general plan, and should be preserved for a 
series of years. Printed blanks might be used, which would lessen 
the work of preparing the reports, and make them all the more 
valuable, as they would show the opinions of different examiners 
upon the same subjects. These reports would be of special service 
at the annual election of teachers, if objection should be made to the 
re-appointment of any candidates on the ground of dissatisfaction 
with their work. 
General Remarks. 

The only important changes made in the school-houses during the 
year have been the building of the long-needed recitation-room for 
the Bridge School, and the entire change of the heating apparatus at 
the Willard School-house. The Bridge School is now comfortably 
accommodated. The recitation-room is of good size, — about sixteen 
feet square, — and the main building has been newly shingled and re- 
painted. The entire cost of the improvement was $325, At the 
Willard School-house, the recommendations of the Committee ap- 
pointed to report on the sanitary condition of our school-houses were 
carried out so far as they related to the plan of warming the build- 
ing, but not in reference to methods of ventilation. The recom- 
mendations were as follows :— 

“That the radiators be removed from the rooms, and coils of pipe 
be placed in the basement, over which a proper amount of fresh air can 
pass, and be conducted to the rooms by pipes of large size. In place of 
the present system of wooden foul-air ducts, there should be a large shaft 
on each side of the entry, subdivided, if necessary, above the basement by 
thin partitions, and warmed in winter by a large coil of steam-pipes in 
the bottom. That part of these shafts which is in the cellar should be 
of brick, which will allow stoves to be put into them for summer use, 
without danger from fire.” 
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Indirect radiation being substituted for direct, the air of the rooms 
must be better than before; still, I trust that the recommendations 
in full will he carried out at no distant day. Nearly three thousand 
dollars ($2,941.22) have been expended for the improvements 
already made. What I said in my last Report under the head of 
School Accommodations might be reprinted, with hardly a change 
of a word or figure (except what relates to the Bridge School) as a 
statement of the present wants of our schools. The part, however, 
which relates to the High School should be emphasized ; for the in- 
crease of the school last September exceeded that of any previous 
year since 1865. Additional room being required, a division of the 
school was temporarily removed to the Harvard School-house. The 
need of more room ifor the City School, which was felt a year 
ago, no longer exists. Under the efficient management of the newly 
organized Board of Overseers of the Poor, the number of inmates at 
the Almshouse has been reduced during the year from 210 to 118, 
and the number of pupils in the school from 81 to 39. It may be 
a question, however, whether some change in the truant law is not 
needed. 

The Evening Schools begin on the 1st of November, and continue 
till the 1st of the following April. This brings the first and last 
part of the term in different years. What has been said relating to 
them in previous Reports has been confined to the first part of the 
term. In order to present a more complete report than heretofore, 
I will give additional facts relating to last year. Of the 754 scholars 
belonging to the schools, with an average attendance of 290, 260 
were present less than ten evenings, and 98 others less than fifteen 
evenings. The average number of teachers was thirty-nine. I am 
happy to say that the attendance in the schools the present season 
up to January, indicated greater interest on the part of the pupils. 
The same remark will also apply to the Evening Drawing Schools. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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Class of Schools. 

Tue public schools of Cambridge are divided into three grades, 
Primary, Grammar, and High. Each grade is divided into classes: the 
Primary, into three ; the Grammar, into six; and the High, into four 
for the Complete English Course, into three for the Shorter English 


Course, and into five for the Classical Course. 


The most advanced class of each grade is called the First Class. 


Pro- 


motions by classes are made once a year. 

Besides the grades above mentioned, there is a Training School for 
practical instruction in methods of teaching, open to graduates of the 
High School and to others having equal qualifications. 


Oral Examination for Admission to Grammar Schools, July, 1877. 


Spell Holiday. 


Happier. 
“Shrouded. 
“ Running. 
«Useful. 


«Whichever. 
«  Lengthens. 


“Couple. 
“Hereafter. 
“ Quickly. 


“ Dishonest. 
“  Hazel-nuts. 
9 and 12 are how many ? 
9 times 12 are how many ? 
9 from 12 leaves how many ? 
9 in 45 how many times ? 
12 less 7 are how many ? 
12 times 7 are how many? 
12 in 132 how many times ? 
Give 64 in Roman notation. 
Of what is U. S. A. the abbreviation ? 
Three numbers, taken together, make 18 ; 
the first is 7, the second is 6: what is 
the third ? 
Willie has 9 marbles of one kind, 5 of an- 
other, and 8 of another: how many mar- 
bles has he? 


If 6 yards of cloth cost 54 cents, what is 
the cost of one yard ? 

What is the value of 10 books if each book 
is worth 11 cents ? 

Repeat some verse or maxim that you 
have learned, or give a sentence con- 
taining the word school. 

Add 6,874, 1,095, and 632. 

Add 429, 783, 298, and 4,506. 

Take 3,025 from 9,502. 

From 3,428 subtract 2,576. 

Multiply 6,529 by 8. 

Multiply 3,407 by 6. 

Write on your slate, When Frank was four- 
teen years old, he made up his mind to go to 
sea. [To be marked 0, 3, 1, or 14, ac- 
cording to its merits. The omission of 
the comma is not to be considered an 
error. | 

Draw the figure that is on the blackboard. 

[To be marked from 0 to 14. The teacher 
will draw beforehand. Form a, page 64, 
Teacher’s Manual. ] 

Reading (prose pieces) from the Franklin 
Second Reader, or from Munroe’s Sec- 
ond Reader. [To be marked from 1 to’ 
15.] 
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Written Examinations for Promotion in Grammar Schools, July, 1877. 


; Spelling and Sentence- Writing. 

[The exercises in spelling and sentence-writing were dictated by the teacher. In the other examina- 

tions, each pupil had a printed copy of the questions.] 
SIXTH CLASS. 

Write these sentences : — 
- Frank Smith and his Cousin Henry came to Cambridge Thursday, the 8th day of 
August. They study the same lessons at school, and are often seen playing together 
on Wednesday or Saturday afternoon. 

Write a sentence containing the following words :— 


February, Tuesday, skating, cold. 


Write from two to four lines about flowers. 
Write these words : — 


Rarefy, clothier, conqueror, prophesy, squander, valiant, suitable, superb, insert, 
society, loitering, eulogy, symbol, controlled, fatigued, excellent, benefits, literary, 
associate, precious. 


FIFTH CLASS. 

Write a sentence or sentences containing the following : — 

To, too, two, hear, here, there, and their. 

Write the following : — 

Of all our holidays, I like Thanksgiving the best. The last one came Nov. 30, 1876, 
and I spent it in Cambridge; but the next I hope to spend in New York with my 
Uncle John. 

Write an exercise of five or six lines about Decoration Day. 

Write these words : — 


Properties, cymbal, vanquished, aqueduct, seizing, tonnage, schedule, mirror, medal- 
lion, strychnine, abyss, vengeance, stirrup, deceived, annually, ve hick anchored, 
abundance, possession, whose. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Rufus Edwards, a State Senator, writes from Boston to James Andrews, 
a Member of Congress, as follows :— 

Your favor of May 30 is before me. In answer to your inquiry concerning the state 
of public sentiment here and throughout New England, I think I may confidently say 
that the people, with great unanimity, endorse the President’s policy. They desire 
nothing more than the restoration of fraternal feeling between the North and the 
South. 


Write the above letter, dating it to-day, with the proper address and 
subscription. 
Write from four to six lines about your last summer’s vacation. 
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Write these words :— 

Incense, porcelain, hygiene, isosceles, lagging, steam-gauge, assignee, satellite, urchin, 
yielded, menagerie, paralyzed, session, contemn, athletic, cupola, tyranny, guise, audi- 
ble, macaroni. 

THIRD CLASS. 

John Adams bought of you, Jan. 4, 1877, 1 horse for $95, 2 cows at $50 apiece, and 

30 bushels of corn at $.65 a bushel. 


Make the bill and receipt it. 

Write a letter to Mr. Adams, dating it to-day. Inform him that you will 
meet him, to receive the money, at 32 Bromfield Street, Boston, one week 
from date, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 

Write these words : — 

Mucilage, scenery, pleurisy, cauliflower, prejudice, audacity, resurrection, paroxysm, 
ascent (rise), Mediterranean, martyr, obstacle, privilege, beneficial, physical, campaign, 
conscience, apparel, inconvenience, hypocritical. 


SECOND CLASS. 
Richard W. Stevens to-day gives Hiram A. Jones a check on the Harvard National 
Bank for $ 225. 


Write the check. 

Thomas A. Smith to-day buys a carriage of William W. Peters for $350. He pays 
one half in cash, for which he takes a receipt; for the remainder he gives his note for 
four months. 

Write the receipt, also the note, making it negotiable. 

Write an exercise of five or six lines about air, mentioning its uses and 
any experiment with the air-pump. 

Write these words : — 

Lineage, versatility, indite (to compose), privilege, marshal (a military or civil offi- 


cer), satellite, dishabille, excrescence, wreak (to inflict), anniversary, mysticism, indis- 
pensable, respectively, strawberries, ethereal, hideous, premises, removing, exhaustion, 


misanthropic. 


Geography. 


SIXTH CLASS. 
. What is a valley? What is a lagoon? 
What is an oasis? What is a beach ? 
What are cloves, and where do they grow ? 
What are maps? What is a hemisphere ? 
5. What grand divisions give form to the Pacific Ocean? Where is 


Iceland ? 
6. Where are the East Indies? Where are the West Indies ? 


Po po 
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7. What is said of the three large rivers of North America? 

8. What mountains in the eastern part of South America? What ones 
in the eastern part of North America ? 

9. Where is the Hudson River? The Nile? The Orinoco? The 
Thames? The Tigris? 

10. What is said of the Azores? What is said of St. Helena? 


FIFTH CLASS. 

1. Name five countries of Europe and five rivers of Europe. 

2. Name five countries of Asia and five rivers of Asia. 

3. What kind of a country is China? Name two of its productions 
and three of its cities. 

4, Which way is India from China? Which way from Arabia ? 

5. On what river is the greatest city of England? Is it larger or 
smaller than Boston ? 

6. What part of North America does our country occupy? What is 
it called? How many States in it? Name the two States on the Pacific 
coast. Name the New England States. 

7. Name three cities in Massachusetts and two in New Hampshire. 
Give the capitals of five States. 

8. Name five States that touch the Mississippi. Name five cotton- 
growing States. 

9. In what two ranges of mountains in the United States is gold found 
in great quantities ? 

10. Where is Egypt? Peru? Mexico? Brazil? What mountains 
extend along the west coast of South America? 

FOURTH CLASS. 

1. What is the difference between a plain and a plateau? Give an ex- 
ample of each. Name and locate two mountain systems of the United 
States. What is a river system ? 

2. What are Meridians? Tropics? Polar Circles? Define latitude. 
Between what parallels of latitude does New England lie? 

3. What is climate? Mention two things which affect climate. What 
is vegetation? Mention two things which affect vegetation. 

4, Name and define five occupations in which the people of the United 
States are engaged. 

5. Name and locate five peninsulas on the coast of North America. 
Name and locate five gulfs or bays on the coast of North America. 

6. Name five States which border upon the east side of the Mississippi. 
Name five States which border upon the Gulf of Mexico. 

7. Mention the two longest rivers of New England, and a city situated 
upon each. Mention two natural advantages which influence the location 
of cities. Name four New England cities which contain colleges. 
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8. Mention four kinds of valuable building-stone found in New Eng- 
land, and tell in which State each is found. In what occupation is Mas- 
sachusetts the leading State in the Union? In what occupation does 
Maine lead 4 . 

9. Name five cities of the United States which have more than 100,000 
inhabitants. What and where are Casco, Keene, Wachusett, St. Croix, 
and Hartford ? 

10. Name five exports of the United States. Name three imports. 
Define foreign commerce ; domestic commerce. 


THIRD CLASS. 

1. What city is situated on the Genesee River? The James? The 
Delaware? The Cumberland? At the foot of Lake Erie? In what 
State is each ? 

2. What States surround the District of Columbia? What river be- 
tween South Carolina and Georgia? Texas and Louisiana? Name the 
largest river in Iowa. 

3. What are the chief commercial centres of the Middle Atlantic 
States? Which State ranks first in the production of wheat and corn? 
In commerce? Mining? Cotton growing? Which has the richest zine 
mines ? 

4. What States lie wholly west of the Rocky Mountains? Which one 
of these is crossed by the Cascade Range? What State by the Rocky 
Mountains 4 

5. Name the provinces of British America. Locate Omaha. 

6. What are the two chief pursuits of the people of Delaware? From 
what State is live oak obtained? Turpentine? What is the chief seaport 
of Virginia ? 

7. Mention the five States that lead in the production of cotton ; four 
that lead in the production of rice; and one in that of naval stores. 

8. Locate Detroit. For what is it noted? In what State is Louis- 
ville? For what is Galveston noted? What are the two principal rivers 
of South Carolina? Where is Syracuse, and for what is it noted ? 

9. What are the leading farm crops of the Middle Atlantic States? 
What is the chief pursuit of the Gulf States? Mention three important 
facts about New Orleans. One about St. Louis. 

10. With what would you load a vessel at New York for London? At 
Charleston for New York? At Detroit for Liverpool? At Baltimore for 
Cuba? At Mobile for Providence ? 


SECOND CLASS, 
1. What are the three great river systems of South America? Give 
the length-of the Amazon. What is the extent of its basin ? 
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2. Name five exports of Brazil. Locate Bahia. What are the Pam- 
pas? What is the chief seaport of Chili? The chief mineral ? 

3. Describe the Danube. What and where is the greatest grain-market 
of Russia? Name the largest river of Europe. Locate Venice. Athens. 
For what is Messina noted? What is the capital of Switzerland? Of 
Italy ? 

4. Name the four kingdoms of the German Empire. For what is 
Lyons noted? Geneva? Glasgow ? 

5. State in order the names of the three largest cities of Europe. 
Locate the Pyrenees. The Hebrides. 

6. For what is Manchester noted? Munich? Locate Dublin. Hun- 
gary. Etna. 

7. What nation owns Siberia? Ceylon? Describe the climate of 
India. What race inhabits Eastern Asia ? 

8. What is the religion of the people of Western Asia? Describe the 
Central Plateau of Asia. Locate Singapore. Mocha. 

9. In what part of Africa are diamonds found? Name two exports 
from the Barbary States. What and where is Liberia? Name the three 
chief exports of Soudan. What nation owns Cape Colony? Where is 
Sierra Leone ? 

10. What is the government of Brazil? Of Turkey? What is the 
most northern point of Asia? Describe the oases of Africa. 


Arithmetic. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Express in figures twenty million eighty thousand four hundred and 
six. Write in words 2,010,080. 

2. From 506,703 take 340,067. Directly after each term write its 
name. 

3. A man bought 1,250 bushels of wheat at one time, 2,145 bushels at 
another, and 3,240 bushels at another. He sold 5,450 bushels. How 
much had he left ? 

4. Multiply 50,040 by 2,050. Directly after each term write its 
name. 

5. A train of 27 cars is loaded with iron ; each car contains 48 bars, 
and each bar weighs 365 pounds: what is the weight of the cargo ! 

6. If a man earns $12 a week and spends $7, how much will he save 
in 9 weeks ? 

7. Divide 340,068 by 67. Directly over each term write its name. 
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8. Divide 450,000 by 1 1000, and 8,076,000 by 100, and add the quo- 
tients. 

9. A merchant bought 35 yards of cloth for $56, and sold it at $2 a 
yard : how much did he gain? 

10. What will 12 oranges cost at 5 cents apiece? Write just what 
youjwould say if you were explaining the example to your teacher. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


1. Find the L. C. M. of 616, 440, and 280. What is meant by the 
G.C. F.? 

2, Find by cancellation the result of (231 x 144 x 156) + alate x 
1001 x 3). 

3. If 5 boxes of oranges cost $ 21.80, what will 21 boxes cost ? 

4, What is the difference between $ 1.60 and $.9752 Change 123,456 
mills to dollars with cents and mills. 

5. Divide 49,752,000 by 600; by 80; by 5,000; and add the quo- 
tients. 

6. How many horses at $375 each can be bought for the same sum 
that will pay for 25 acres of land at $ 6,000 an acre? 

7. Divide (by short division) 462,900,312 by 9, and prove the work. 

8. Multiply 12,345 by 789. 

9. Divide 5,555,696: by 5,704. 

10. When coal is $ 6.25 a ton, what will 1,000 tons cost? 


FOURTH CLASS. 

1. Divide the Least Common Multiple of the prime numbers in this 
example by the Greatest Common Divisor of the composite numbers, 2, 
7, 119, 41, 63, 217. 

2. Multiply the denominator of the fraction 3 by 3. Is the value of 
the fraction greater or less than before ? 

3. When 3} pounds of beef cost 432 cents, what is the price per pound ? 

4. If £ of a cord of wood are bought for $33, what will 2 of a cord 
cost ? 

5. If 6 men can do a piece of work in 33 days, how long will it take 4 
men to do the same work ? 

6. Bought 3 of 20 acres, and sold 4 of the part bought: how many 
acres have I left? 


7. Add 4 of §, 2%, © ot 


? and +4 10° 
2 


8. Reduce y% toa oa Reduce .00125 to a common fraction in 
its lowest terms. 
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9. Divide three thousand eight hundred and fifty-three hundred thou- 
sandths by thirty-two millionths. 

10. If 6 men mow 12 acres of grass a day, how many acres will they 
mow in § ofa day? Write just what you would say if you were explain- 
ing (analyzing) this example to your teacher. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. My garden, which is a rectangle, contains 160 square rods; on one 
side it extends 100 feet : how far does it extend on the other ? 

2. A chest, on the inside, measures 2 ft. 6 in. long, 1 ft. 4 in. wide, and 
10 in. high: how many books may be packed in it, each book containing 
16 cubic inches ? 

3. How long must a pile of wood be to contain 12 cords, if it is 4 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. high? Give the table of Wood Measure. 

4, Find the time from April 27, 1845, to March 4, 1877. Give the 
table of Time Measure. 

5. At $3.50 a cord, what is the value of the wood that can be piled 
under a shed 50 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, and 12 ft. high ? 

6. How many yards of carpeting % of a yard wide will be required to 
carpet a room 24 ft. long and 20 feet. wide ? 

7. The longitude of Quebec is 71° 12’ 18”, that of Chicago 87° 37/ 47”: 
what is the difference of time? 

8. At $ 1.374 a gallon, what will be the cost of 5 casks of wine, each 
containing 28-gal. 2 qt. 1 pt? 

9. Change 5 yds. 0 ft. 8 in. to the fraction of a rod. Change 5 cd. ft. 
12 cu. ft. to the decimal of a cord. 

10. A certain machine will cut 120 shingle-nails in a minute: how 
many will it cut in 47 days, the machine being in operation 10 hours a 
day ? ) 

SECOND CLASS: 

1. What principal will gain $153.75 in 4 months, 24 aah at 77% 
Define Commission. 

2. A man having a yearly income of $4,550, spends 20 % of it the 
first year, 25 % of it the second, and 373 % of it the third. How much 
did he save in three years ? 

3. Bought a carriage for $160, oa after paying 10 %, for repairs, sold 
it at 124 % profit. What was the selling price? 

4, A man drew a certain sum of money from a bank, and spent 331 % 
of it for a horse, paying for the horse $250. How much money did he 
draw ? 

5. What is the present worth of a debt of $287.75, to be paid in 3 
months, 18 days, at 7% Define Present Worth. 
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6. Two houses were sold for $ 2,500 each: for one the owner received 
20 % more than its value, and for the other 20 %, less than its value. 
Did he gain or lose, and how much ? 

7. Paid my agent $47.52 for buying 26,400 Ibs. of rice at 44 cents a 
lb. What per cent was his commission ? 

8. The proceeds of a note are $1,915.75; the time, 3 months, 15 
days; and the rate, 8%: what is the face of the note? Define In- 
surance. 


9. $700. CampBripaE, Noy. 1, 1873. 
On demand, I promise to pay Charles Smith, or order, 
seven hundred dollars, for value received. 
JAMES MUNROE. 


Indorsements: December 5, 1873, $75. September 11, 1874, $350. 
What was due March 2, 1875 ? 

10. A broker receives $ 7,175 to invest in cotton at 11 cts. a pound. 
If his commission is 24 7% on the money he lays out, how many pounds 
can he buy ? 


Grammar. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. Industrious bees gather honey from every opening flower. — State the 
subject and predicate, and name the part of speech of each word in the 
sentence, 

2. Write the possessive case forms, singular and plural, of spy, J, oa, 
woman, attorney. 

3. Write the sentence, He is happy, with the verb in all the other 
tenses of the indicative mood. 

4. What is the difference in use between the adjectives this and that ? 
Re-write the sentence, 7'his tree bears a sour apple, but that vine produces 
a sweet grape, changing all the singular words to the plural. 

5. Write sentences containing (1) the indicative mood, past tense of 
- have, (2) the potential mood, present perfect tense of go, (3) the compar- 
ative degree of the adverb well, (4) a predicate adjective, (5) a predicate 
nominative. 

6. Combine the following statements into a simple sentence : Let your 
conversation be entertaining. Let it be instructive. Let it be pure. 
Let it be truthful. 

7. Write the plurals of him, thou, me ; the possessives of 2, we, they ; 
the nominatives of thee, her, my, their. 

8. Re-write the following sentences, inserting appropriate words (ad- 
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verbs or adjectives) in place of the italicized phrases: Jn this place, 
Carthage stood. Spain was at that tme a republic. Ella dresses in great 
taste, and walks i a graceful manner. The scenery of Switzerland is 
beautiful. 

9. What is a sentence? State which of the following are sentences: 
The boy walking along. Fresh hay smells sweet. Boys’ whistle. How 
swiftly runs the boy! The tempest rages furiously. The oxen before 
the wagon. Do be good. Full many a gem. 

10. Correct the following sentences: You was there. Who did.you 
ask for? There goes the boys. Bring me them books, It is him. 


SECOND CLASS.’ 

1. Hvery ' day, ? my * father’s * beautiful black horses trot ° proudly * down 
the lane to the " brook * for water. — State the simple subject and predicate, 
and give the construction of each word numbered. 

2. Name the five classes of words that are inflected, and state the use 
of s and of ’s when added to nouns; of er and est, when added to adjec- 
tives ; of ed, when added to verbs. 

3. Arrange the words, the, run, swiftly, boys, very, into sentences to ex- 
press (1) astatement, (2) a command, (3) a question, (4) an exclamation. 
[Add a word or omit a word, where necessary. | 

4. Children study. — Add a modifier (word, phrase, or clause) to the 
subject to show the kind, and modifiers to the predicate to show what 
they study, how, when, and where. 

5. Combine the following statements into a simple sentence: Of all 
animals, the elephant is the most powerful. He is also the largest of 
animals, and has the most intelligence and sagacity. 

6. Write sentences containing (1) the relative who, (2) the interroga- 
tive who, (3) the possessive case of who, (4) the objective case of who, (5) 
two nouns in apposition. 

7. Re-write, inserting an appropriate word for each italicized phrase, 
and an appropriate phrase for each italicized word: An emigrant from 
Switzerland. A residence in the suburbs. Ananimal with two feet. That 
generous act was liberally rewarded. 

8. Correct the following sentences: I will learn you manners. Bell’s 
Travels in Mexico have been widely read. I will freeze, if I don’t move 
about. Of the two cities, London is the largest. None are so blind as 
those which will not see. 

9. How would you write a series of possessive nouns to express joint 
ownership? To express separate ownership? How many mothers are 
meant, if I say Frank's, Fred’s, and Carrie’s mother? How many if I 
say Frank, Fred, and Carrie's mother ? a vs 
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10. How is the passive form (voice) of the verb made? How is the 
progressive form made? Re-write the following sentence, changing the 
verb to the passive and progressive forms: Jndustrious bees gather honey 
from the flowers. 


Music. 


SIXTH CLASS.' 


1. In what key does your class sing ? 

2. What is meant when you say a tune is in the key of C? 

3. Ifa measure is marked 4, what kind of time is it? 

4, In % time how many beats to a quarter note? 

5. Write the syllables for the sounds two and seven. 

6. What is the use of a single bar? Can a rest be dotted? 

7. Name all the intervals in the following example. Give the letters 
of the alto. 


8. What is a scale? 
9. Which side of the line is a half rest ? 
10. Sing the scale. [If the scale is sung correctly, mark it 10; other- 
wise, zero. | 
FIFTH CLASS, 


1. In how many parts does your class sing ? 

2. Name the intervals of the chromatic scale. 

3. Do you place a sharp before a note, or after it? 

4. Define signature. 

5. Name two keys in which your class sings. 

6. When D is the key-note, what letter will be the sound ecght ? 
7. Give the letters of the alto in the following example : — 


8. Write the syllables for the treble in the above example. 
9. What are the last five letters in the scale of G? 
10. How do you keep time in singing ? 
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FOURTH CLASS. 


What are clefs? What are bars? 

In § time how many beats to a half note? 

Do whole rests differ from half rests in shape ? 

How do you decide in what key a tune is written? 

Are there any whole steps in the diatonic scale 4 

Give the first five letters in the scale of F. 

Name the letter for the sound three in the scale of A flat. 

In what key is the following exercise? In how many parts? 


0 ae ort tee 9. aes 


oe —-—- -o— OS bine 
aging ae eae f 


9. Write the letters of the alto; the syllables of the treble. 
10. Define key-note. 


es Fad OY EL 


SECOND AND THIRD CLASSES. 


When the music is in three parts, which part will the boys sing ? 
Define chord. 

Draw a figure to illustrate the diatonic scale. 

Give the meaning of the words da capo. 

In what key can F sharp and C be found? 

Name the two letters not sharped in the chromatic scale. 

Why is B flatted in the key of F?% 


as Se Py ira 
Fie Sony aeeee Ep 
Saal RIN aaa aL UA MEAS 


eee eee eee: 


8. In what key is the above example? In how many parts? Name 
the flats in the signature. 
9. Name the first five syllables of the treble; the last five letters of 
the base. 
10. When does a natural act like a sharp? 


Drawing. 


FREEHAND. 
Srxtu Crass. Boor No. 1. 
For examination, exercises 28, 29, and 30. Copy exercises 31 and 32. 
Firra Crass. Boox No. 2. 
For examination, exercises 63, 64, and 65. Copy exercise 59. 
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Fourtu Crass. Boox No. 3. 
For examination, exercises 84, 85, and 86. Copy exercise 89. 


Tuirp Crass. Boox No. 4. 
For examination, exercises 114 and 115. Copy exercise 116. 


Srconp Crass. Boox No. 5. 
For examination, exercises 130 and 131. Copy exercise 136. 
For examination in Geometrical Drawing, page 8 in Book No. 1. 


Examination for Admission to the Cambridge High School, and for 
Grammar School Diplomas. 


[Scholars receiving diplomas are admitted to the High School without examination. ] 


Geography. 

1. Locate ten of the fifteen largest cities of the United States. 

2. Name one important city (not the capital) in each of the following 
countries: Brazil, Holland, France, England, Prussia, Italy, Scotland, 
Ireland, the Chinese Empire, and Japan. 

3. Locate the following: Cape Hatteras, the Isle of Wight, Lake 
Baikal, the Straits of Belle Isle, and the Mozambique Channel. 

4, Through what waters would a vessel pass in going from New 
Orleans to Bombay by the Suez Canal? 

5. Mention five of the most important tributaries of the Mississippi 
River. Of the Amazon. 

6. Name ten articles of export from different countries of South 
America. 

7. Name the cities and towns around Cambridge. Give the latitude 
and longitude of Cambridge. What two cities in Massachusetts rank in 
population about the same as Cambridge ? 

8. What is a Republican Government? Name a republic in North 
America. In South America. In Europe. In Africa. 

9. Does the earth turn from west to east or from east to west? Are 
our days now (June 21) growing longer or shorter? What are the proofs 
that the earth is spherical in shape ? 

10. Draw a hemisphere, with the lines that bound the zones. On each 
line write its name, also write the names of the zones in their proper 
places. 

a. What, in round numbers, was the population of Cambridge by 
the last census (1875)? 6. In what year did Cambridge become a city ? 
c. In what County is Cambridge? d. Who has written a History of Cam- 
bridge? e. About how many cities and towns are there in Massachusetts 4 


[Each correct answer to these questions may cancel one per cent of failure in the regular questions. ] 
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Arithmetic. 


1. Multiply 94 by 262, and from the product subtract the quotient 
found by dividing 12,000 by 73. In what time will $8 gain $8 at 8 %1 

2. A boy lost 2 of his money ; then found $130; when he had § the 
original amount: how much had he at first? When the difference of 
time is 5h. 4m. 78., what is the difference of longitude between the 
two places? 

3. What is the value of half an acre of land at 30 cents per square 
foot? Divide seventy-five thousandths by one and twenty-five hun- 
dredths. 

4, How much more is the interest of 15 cents for 15 years at 4 %/, than 
the interest of 15 dollars for 15 days at 8 %% What is the value of 992 
pints of corn at the rate of 80 cents per bushel ? 

5. Sold flour at $11.50 per bbl. and gained 15 %; what per cent 
should I have gained had I sold it at $12.25% Add .24 lb. and 7 oz. 
(Avoirdupois weight). 

6. If a debt of $1,410 be paid 2 yr. 6 mo. before it is due, what dis- 
count should be made, money being worth 7 %% Express y,3y, and 
gp decimally, and find their amount. 

7. For what sum must a note, dated May 10, for 3 months, be drawn, 
to yield $395.80 if discounted at a bank June 10, money being worth 
6% Multiply 6 oz. 15 pwt. 7 gr. by 12. 

8. When gold is at a premium of 8} 7/, what must be paid in currency 
for $680 in gold? What will 12,750 feet of boards cost, at $27.50 per 
thousand feet ? 

9. If 4 men can build 24 rods of wall in 20 days, how many rods can 
6 men build in 8 days? What are the prime factors of 180? 

10. Ames and Howe entered into partnership the first of January, and 
each put in $2,000. The first of May, Ames put in $1,000 more. At 
the end of the year the profits proved to be $2,800. What should each 
receive? What is the greatest common factor of two or more numbers? 


History. 


1. Give a brief account of the discoveries made in the Western Hemi- 
sphere during the first ten years after the first voyage of Columbus 
across the Atlantic. 

2. Give a brief account of the settlements in different parts of what is 
now the United States during the first twenty-five years of the seven- 
teenth century (1600 to 1625). 

3. Name five important events that took place during the first two 
years of the American Revolution. 
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4. Name one important event, favorable to the Americans, for each of 
the next five years. 

5. Name five battles at which Washington commanded, and five at 
aa Howe commanded. 

~ 6. Locate Plymouth, Windsor, Darsbenten Heights, Yorktown, and 
Aa ietaa 

7. Who were Pulaski, Decatur, Alexander Hamilton, Gen. Lyon, and 
Gen. Hood ? 

8. Give some account of the following vessels: Star of the West, San 
Jacinto, Sumter, Merrimac, and Alabama. 

9. Give the origin of negro slavery in the United States, and mention 
the compromise measures under which it was continued; also mention 
the methods by which it was abolished. 

10. Give the date of the battle of Lexington. Of the surrender of 
Cornwallis. Of the attack on Fort Sumter. Of the surrender of Lee. 
What is history ? 

a. How many electoral votes has Massachusetts? 0. In what respect 
did the counting of the last electoral vote differ from the usual method ? 


(The answer to question a, if correct, may cancel one per cent of failure in the regular questions, that 
of b, from one to four per cent, according to its merits. ] 


Grammar. 


1. ‘Keep this picture,” said Washington to the artist, speaking of the 
first experiment, “and finish it to your own taste.” 

What is the subject and what is the object of saad? Give the con- 
struction of keep, speaking, and and. 

2. ‘I need not extol these immortal sons of Harvard ; for their names 
are household words wherever liberty is precious.” | 

By what is the noun sons described or limited? Give the construction 
of extol, for, words, and precious. 

3. ‘No nobler subject could be chosen than that which the orator 
selected.” 

Re-write the sentence, changing the voice of the verbs could be chosen 
and selected. Give the construction of than, that, and which. 

4, “When last in Paris, I made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Lafayette.” 

Re-write the sentence, expressing what is understood, changing the 
voice of the verb made, and using a single word for the phrase of Lafay- 
ette. Give the construction of /ast, and the principal parts of made. 

5. Write a sentence containing an adjective, a noun in the plural num- 
ber, a relative clause, a verb in the passive voice, and an adverb. 

4 
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6. Write a sentence containing a noun in apposition with another noun, 
a proper adjective, a participle, a verb in the subjunctive mode, and an 
adverbial phrase. 

7. Write a short exercise which shall require the use of the comma, 
the semicolon, the period, the interrogation point, and quotation marks. 
Include in the exercise the name of a person, the name of a place, the 
name of a river, a date, and a title of honor. 

8. Correct the following sentences if incorrect: The union of the Al- 
ieghany and Monongahela Rivers form the Ohio. Either John or James 
was at the meeting, but neither of them were there to-day. There are 
many others besides you and I which should receive the money. They 
said it was she. I have less books than you. 

9. Write upon a separate sheet of paper a composition on some sub- 
ject on which you have written during the year. Any other subject may 
be selected if preferred. . 

a. Make a list of American authors, with the name of some book or 
piece which each has written. 


[In the ninth question ten credits will be given for excellence in composition, and ten more for accu- 
racy in spelling, punctuation, and the use of capitals. 

The answer to question a may cancel, according to its merits, from one to five per cent of failure in 
the regular questions.] 
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REPORT 


THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1878. 


THE School Committee for 1878 beg leave to offer the fol- 
lowing report. | 

The Committee, at the beginning of the year, made arrange- 
ments for a large portion of their duties by the appointment of 
the following sub-committees : — 


CHAIRMAN. 
On the High School . ; : . Andrew P. Peabody. 
On the Training School . ; ; : vi = om 
On Evening Schools. : : - William A. Munroe. 


On the City School : : : . William F. Richardson. 
On Drawing . - ‘ : j . Henry Hinckley. 

On Truant Officers © ‘ , : . dames H. Hall. 

On Rules and Regulations. : . John O’Brien. 

On Schoolhouses and Hygiene : . Edmund H. Stevens. 
On Salaries . : - : - . Asa P. Morse. 

On Text-Books . : : : . Horace E. Scudder. 


On Music. 7 ; ; : . Frank Foxcroft. — 

On Accounts and Estimates . : . George R. Brine. 
_On Examinations and Promotions . . Edward R. Cogswell. 

On Sewing . : : ‘ : . Edmund H. Stevens. 


Mr. Hinckley having resigned his place on the Board, his 
successor, Sumner Albee, Esq., has served in his stead as chair- 
man of the sub-committee on Drawing. 

We propose, in our present report, first to present a synopsis 
of the reports of the above-named sub-committees, and then 
to offer such comments on the past and suggestions as to the 
future working of our school system, as may be deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to be made public. 
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The High School 


maintains its rank as second to no similar institution in the 
Commonwealth, whether as a fitting-school for college, or as a 
seminary for the higher education of those whose school-life 
will extend no further. During the larger part of the year, the 
absence of the principal has demonstrated at once the worth 
of his services, and the ability and faithfulness of those on 
whom the chief charge of the institution devolved during his 
protracted illness. For the whole of this period Mr. William F. 
Bradbury discharged the duties of acting principal, in addition 
to those belonging to his office as a classical teacher ; and to his 
energy and efficiency, to his mature professional experience, and 
to the well-won confidence reposed in him by all interested in 
the school, it is mainly due that the classes showed no appre- 
ciable deficit in the quality or quantity of their work. Mr. Wil- 
liston has now resumed his charge, with health so far restored 
as to enable him to perform all its duties, and to give reasonable 
hope that he may continue them without further interruption. 
This we earnestly desire. While as a teacher he brings into 
practical use his thorough scholarship, pure taste, and elegant 
culture, his work as principal can be fully estimated only by its 
suspension. Its very thoroughness conceals its methods. The 
quiet, patient vigilance, and unwearying industry, by which the 
whole system is operated with the least possible friction, with 
the utmost freedom desirable for the individual teachers, and 
with a discipline so wisely preventive and repressive that it 
seldom heeds to be penal, are fully appreciated by the Com- 
mittee, and ought to be recognized by all who are interested in 
the school. This emphatic mention is the more appropriate 
in the case of one who is at no pains to press his own claims to 
high and grateful regard, and spares no pains to promote the 
efficiency of his assistant teachers and to secure for them the 
reputation they deserve. At the annual examination the report 
of the members of the full Board was for the most part such as 
to give the highest credit both to teachers and pupils. There 
were, however, two exceptions. In one room the order of the 
scholars was complained of with some severity; in another, the 
class was said to appear listless and indifferent. It is to be 
hoped that these censures will prove themselves to have been 
due to casual circumstances, and not to permanent causes. 
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The Training-Schoet 


has maintained its high standing. Its last graduating class was 
small; but we doubt whether the closing exercises of any pre- 
vious year have indicated more thorough work on the principal’s 
part, or greater diligence and receptivity on the part of the 
pupils. The class of the present year is much larger, and of 
the best promise. The Grammar and Primary School classes 
connected with the Training-School, for several years continu- 
ously under the same teachers, are justly regarded as model 
schools, and as such are invaluable in their educational service 
to future teachers. By a recent order of the School Committee, 
the principal of the Training-School exercises a supervision over 
such of its graduates as are employed in our public schools. It 
is believed that this arrangement will greatly enhance the use- 
fulness of the Training-School, both by virtually lengthening 
for its pupils the period of their connection with it, and by 
facilitating the prompt introduction of advanced ideas and im- 
proved methods in the art of teaching. 


The Evening Schools 


have been attended with the usual interest, and conducted 
with their wonted success. From the nature of the case it 
is impossible to approach an accurate estimate of the benefit 
derived from these schools; but the fact that attendance upon 
them is voluntary and unsolicited, and for the most part regular 
and punctual, may indicate the value placed upon them by 
those most interested in them. 


The City School, 


writes the chairman of the Committee in charge of it, “has one 
teacher. On Dec. 21 the number of scholars was thirty-five, — 
six girls and twenty-nine boys, — their ages between seven and 
fifteen years. Thirteen of the boys and one girl were sentenced 
to the institution for truancy. ‘The remaining twenty-one 
belong to the almshouse proper. These children are divided 
into 


Three Primary Classes. 7 ; 3 First, Second, Third ; 
Three Grammar Classes . - ‘ ; Fourth, Fifth, Sixth: 
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which give the teacher ample scope for her time and patience. 
The school is thriving under her excellent management, and 
the accommodations are very pleasant and ample. [For the 
example of scholars in our public schools, it ought not to be 
an easy matter for those sentenced for habitual truancy to be 
pardoned out before the expiration of their sentence. There 
are two boys who are under and serving out their second sen- 
tence for truancy.” 
Drawing. 

The following table will show the attendance at the Evening 

Drawing Schools, for the term 1877-78: — 


Number of evenings in session ‘ : : : : 50 
Number of different pupils registered . : : 7 133 
Average attendance 4 : : : : 4 ‘ 57 
Number of teachers : : : : : £ 
Average number of pupils to a Peethes ; ° : 4 14.2 
Cost of instruction for each pupil . ; : : : $12.28 


June 27, the following order was passed, at the recommenda- 
tion of the High School Committee : — 


‘¢ That from and after the present.school year Drawing, as a separ- 
ate branch of instruction in the High School, be discontinued, and 
that provision be made in the Evening Drawing School for such 
pupils of the High School, of a suitable age, as desire instruction in 
drawing.’’ 


The Drawing Schools for 1878-79 report : — 


Number of different pupils registered  . ‘ : : 499 
Average attendance . . 3 77 
Number in attendance Balouenne to the High School ‘ <4 wien 


At the close of the last school-year, Mrs. Emeline F. Bowler 
resigned the office as supervisor of drawing, in virtue of which 
she had for two years not only taken the general superintend- 
ence of that department, which is found to be of even unantici- 
pated importance and value in the primary schools, but had 
given a complete course of instruction to the teachers of those 
schools. Her work had the hearty approval of the Committee, 
as expressed by their unanimous vote; and its highest merit 
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is that it is no longer needed, as she has enabled most or all of 
her pupils to become efficient and successful teachers. 


The Committee on 
Truant- Officers 


’ 


report as follows : — 


‘¢' The Committee having charge of the truant-officers desire that 
the efficiency of the present force should be recognized in the coming 
report, — first, because the Committee had no complaints to make ; 
and, secondly, because they had heard of none from the teachers. At 
a meeting, with all the officers present, we found that they were 
contending against a rule of the overseers of poor, which prevented 
children of parents who had no settlement in Cambridge from being 
sent to the Truant-School. This seems to deprive them of a power 
which is as much, if not more, required for that class of boys, as 
for those who are in possession of. all the privileges the city confers. 

‘¢ These officers are now doing a work so positively in the interest 
of all citizens, in preventing the spread of contagious diseases, that 
it seems proper the people should know it through our report. 

‘¢ Physicians being obliged to report all cases of scarlet-fever, diph- 
theria, and other contagious diseases, to the Board of Health, their 
executive officer at once informs the truant-oflicer of the nature and 
location of the case, when he makes the necessary inquiries; and 
immediately children from such homes are prevented from attending 
the public schools. ‘This seeming security to the children of parents 
who expect the city to be the guardian of their offspring cannot be 
over-estimated, and would seem to offset the money spent for the 
services of truant-officers. 

‘As no statistics of the work performed by these officers have 
been published since 1874, our committee favored doing so this year, 
particularly as there seems to be some inquiry in‘the direction of how 
the work has been performed by the reduced number of officers. 
The summary shows that during the past year the officers have re- 
ceived 7,822 complaints. 


Number absent on account of sickness . ; F ‘ . 1,482 
absent on account of destitution . ; ‘ d o91 
furnished with clothing . ° ° : d : 2 
excused by parents ; : : ° , . 38,548 

Total number absentees : : : : : > - 6,367 

tardy without excuse ° ‘ F : ° 602 
entered school > f ; ; ; ; 42 


truants, first offence “ ; : 7 : 376 
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Total number truants, second offence . : : ; : 60 
truants, third offence : i ; : 68 
habitual truants on probation . : : : 45 
sentenced ; : ; 2 ‘ ; : 7 


‘¢ By this it would seem that they have had 1,266 more complaints 
to attend to than in 1874, and that the number of truants, first 
offence, were less by over one hundred; and, against 40 sentenced 
in 1874, only 7 the past year. This we are disposed to count in favor 
of the work being done by the truant-officers, and as parents more fully 
understand that their work is helpful to them, and not an unthinking 
power to drive their children to the public schools. We ask, from all 
parents who come in contact with these officers, the treatment and 
confidence they deserve. 7 

‘¢' The manufactories have been visited, and a copy of the law left 
with all who desired it. They have found but few who are employed 
contrary to law.’’ 


As regards 
Rules and Regulations, | 

it is believed that the Board has been equally solicitous to 
avoid needless change, and ready to adopt any actual improve- 
ment, either in its own methods or in the organization and man- 
agement of the schools. The Committee in charge of this 
business have performed no small amount of service; but as 
they have much oftener than not reported against the expedi- 
ency of proposed alterations, and as their recommendations 
have with rare exceptions been adopted, their doings, having 
been for the most part not-doings, may be passed without fur- 
ther comment. 


The Committee on 


Schoolhouses and Hygiene 


present a report which we give entire. It is the result of care- 
ful inspection and inquiry, and of mature thought. We trust 
that the importance of the subject may insure for the paper the 
attention it deserves. 


‘¢ That the Board is not unmindful of the importance of this sub- 
ject, is shown by the appointment of a Standing Committee on School- 
houses and Hygiene, whose prescribed duty it is to examine frequently 
the various schoolhouses, and to report to the Board upon their sani- 


w 
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tary condition, with such recommendations as they may deem expe- 
dient. 

‘‘In March, 1876, a special committee made a report upon the 
sanitary condition of the schoolhouses at that time, which was 
printed with the City Documents of 1877. The statements in that 
report have not produced the result which was hoped for, as, with a 
few exceptions, the condition of the schoolhouses remains unchanged ; 
and reference is made to that report for full details. 

‘‘The most important improvement in any of the schoolhouses is 
in the Willard Primary School, which is now warmed by indirect 
steam radiation. ‘This is of itself a great change for the better; but 
the system of ventilation remains unaltered, except that a greater 
supply of air is furnished by the new method of warming. 

‘¢ Among the most fruitful causes of complaint are the location, 
construction, and condition of the outbuildings and water-closets. 
The ordinary privies in the yards with which most of our school- 
houses are provided are in many cases nuisances, both to the occu- 
pants of the schoolhouses and to the neighbors. This, together with 
the risk to the health of the children from exposure to the weather, 
has led to the building of sinks in the basements of several of the 
schoolhouses. 

‘¢ The best example of this arrangement is found in the Webster 
Grammar School, where a shallow iron sink is kept clean by constant 
flushing when in use. In other buildings the sinks consist of deep 
brick troughs roughly cemented on the inside, which are flushed but 
twice a week. The objectionable features of these must be apparent 
to every one. 

‘¢School-children often suffer, especially in the primary schools, 
from the foul condition of the outbuildings. Want of care on the 
part of the janitors is, to some extent, the cause of this; but it is in 
the power of the primary-school teachers to work a reformation by 
the instruction of their scholars upon the importance of habits of 
neatness and decency, and by vigilant watchfulness to see that such 
offences do not pass unnoticed. 

‘‘The following are the rules of the School Committee, adopted 
May, 1877, concerning contagious diseases among the school-chil- 
dren : — 


‘*1, No pupil shall be admitted into any school, without a certificate from a 
physician that he or she has been vaccinated. 

‘¢2,. No teacher or scholar shall be allowed to attend school from any house 
in which smal]-pox, varioloid, scarlet-fever, or diphtheria exists, 

‘¢3. No teacher or scholar shall be permitted to return to school from any 
house in which small-pox, varioloid, scarlet-fever, or diphtheria has existed, 
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until the expiration of four weeks from the commencement of the last case in 
such family; such length of time being certified in writing to the teacher by 
a physician, or some responsible member of the family. 

‘4, No teacher or scholar shall be allowed to attend school, who is affected 
with measles or whooping-cough. 

“5. Teachers shall have authority to exclude temporarily from school any 
scholar who may be affected with other diseases or eruptions of a doubtful 
character; but all such cases shall be at once reported to the sub-committee 
having charge of the school. 


‘¢In November, on account of the occurrence of several fatal 
cases of diphtheria among the scholars of the Wyman Primary School, 
the sub-committee, on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Schoolhouses and Hygiene, thought it best to close the school, there- 
by separating the children for a while, and also giving an opportunity 
for an examination of the building and its surroundings. Before the 
school was re-opened after the Thanksgiving recess, the schoolhouse 
and out-buildings were thoroughly cleansed, and some alterations 
made, tending to preserve the health of the scholars.”’ 


The adjustment of 
Salaries 
by the Board of 1877 left few open questions for the considera- 
tion of the Committee of 1878. In such matters as have been 
submitted to them, they have uniformly taken the ground that 
they were authorized to recommend the payment merely of 
actual dues, and not of gratuities, however well merited; and 
in every instance they have been sustained by the vote of the 
full Board. 


A subject which has been repeatedly urged upon public 
attention and interest is discussed at some length in the follow- 
ing report from the Committee on 


Text-Books. 


‘‘Tt is a fact worth noting, that during the past ten years there 
has been but a single instance where a book in use either in the 
Primary or Grammar Schools has been displaced by another from 
a different author, and only six instances in the same time where a 
new and better edition of a book already in use has been substituted. 
This infrequency of change is due to the conviction of the Committee 
that any other course is not only unfair to parents and children, but 
tends to accord to text-books an undue importance. The text-book 
in the hands of a teacher or scholar is an instrument only ; and while 
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care should be taken, that the instrument is good and adapted to its 
work, the main regard should be had to the skill of the person using 
it; and a good teacher will be known by his or her independence of 
the book used. As far as possible, especially in the earlier grades, 
teachers are encouraged to make their teaching a living force, direct 
from their minds to the minds of their pupils; and oral methods are 
preferred when used with intelligence, as fresher and more stimulat- 
ing than a close use of text-books. 

‘* Somewhat in the same spirit, an attempt has been made on a very 
limited scale to liberalize the study of reading in our schools. The 
Committee on Text-books was authorized to expend a small sum of 
money in procuring books to be used as supplementary to the ordi- 
nary reading exercises. This experiment has been successively pro- 
posed in reports of the Committee and Superintendent for several 
years: the trial now has been too slight and of too short duration to 
justify any extended inference, but the beginning which has been 
made is one of great interest. The Committee in charge of the mat- 
ter placed three copies of each of the following books in each of the 
Grammar Schools in the city: Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline ;’ Whit- 
tier’s ‘Snow-Bound;’ Hawthorne’s ‘ Legends of the Province 
House ;’ Carlyle on the ‘Choice of Books;’ Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakspeare.’ The character of these books 
helps to determine their use. The ordinary reading-books are re- 
quired for that drill and exercise which serve to form and fix 
habits of distinct and intelligible reading aloud, but the very use of 
them for this purpose is likely to impair their value as anthologies ; 
and besides, for one reason or another, the selections in these books 
are not always made with reference to presenting the best literature 
to the young. Again, children become so familiar with the text of 
the reading-books, that it is not always easy to tell how far they are 
reading intelligently, and how far they are unconsciously imitating a 
model which has been set them. ‘These supplementary books, there- 
fore, come into use in a number of ways. ‘They furnish tests of the 
general training of the children ; for, not being used as drill-books, it 
is possible for teacher and examiner to discover by the occasional 
reading aloud from them, after a few moments’ preparation only, how 
far the pupil is able to apply his habits of reading to a new book. 
This reading at sight is, besides, an agreeable and stimulating varia- 
tion from the regular exercise. Again, they may serve as rewards 
and helps to the brighter and more industrious scholar, who, having 
finished his task in advance of the class, can be allowed to read to 
himself until the rest have reached the point of recitation or exami- 
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nation. Again, these books offer means for varying the exercises in 
writing. Just as the reading-book is important for drill, the copy- 
book with its one line to be repeated a score of times is also impor- 
tant for drill; and, as the special reading introduces freshness and 
new life into a hackneyed exercise, so the copying of passages in 
prose or poetry gives freedom to the pen and interest to the pupil. 
Exercises in recitation from these books can as properly find place as 
the learning of mottoes and proverbs: they furnish opportunities for 
dictation exercises. In a word, the quick-witted teacher can turn 
them to many uses, to give freedom and spontaneity to the school 
work. Above all, these books, as far as they are works of genuine 
literature, are brought directly before ingenuous young minds under 
the happiest influences. We cannot over-estimate the power of gen- 
ius in literature to make itself durably felt in the responsive mind ; 
and the work of our common schools will never be the highest so 
long as the power of reading is taught, and not the choice of read- 
ing. The great end of the public schools is not to give children 
merely the capacity to read the daily newspaper and to cast accounts : 
in the character of the good citizen an essential element is the love 
of what is honest and pure in his country’s literature, and the train- 
ing of the public schools ought to look to this end.’’ 


Mr. Foxcroft, who was chairman of the Committee on 


Music, 


resigned his place on the Board before the close of the year, 
and we have no specific report on this subject. The members 
of the Board have no doubt that the services of the teacher of 
music have been, as in previous years, assiduous, earnest, skil- 
ful, and successful. But while rendering him-his full due of 
commendation, we must also express our high appreciation of 
the good work done in this department in most of our primary 
schools by the teachers themselves, without any professional aid. 
As proficiency in music is not among the required qualifications, 
it is remarkable that a very large proportion of our teachers are 
able not only to command the voices of the children for familiar 
airs, but to give elementary instruction in music. It-4is not easy 
to overrate the importance of singing in the discipline of a 
school, especially where the children are from ill-ordered homes | 
and ill-governed families. It relieves weariness, promotes good 
feeling, brings teacher and pupil into more intimate and pleas- 
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ant relations, and often supersedes the necessity of rebuke and 
of punishment. Moreover, rhythm, harmony, and melody have, 
beyond a doubt, a humanizing, refining influence on feeling and 
character. The boy who enjoys his school songs is less rude 
and savage on the playground or in the street than he would 
otherwise be; and in little girls from the unprivileged classes 
it is very touching to see how much of native gentleness and 
sweetness, that would else be smothered for lack of expression, 
finds utterance in the plaintive hymns and ballads which form 
a part of the musical repertoriwm of almost every school. 


We come, next in order, to 


| Accounts and Estimates. 


The Committee in charge of this department have made their 
office no sinecure. Nota bill has been passed by the Board which 
has not had their careful scrutiny ; and they have uniformly in- 
quired into the details of accounts presented for their approval, 
when they were not sufficiently explained by their face and 
tenor. ‘Their endeavor, and that of the entire Board, has been 
to bring the cost of our system to the lowest point consistent 
with its efficiency. The members of this Committee also con- 
stituted the committee for 1877; and the following table will 
show that they and their associates on this Board have contrib- 
uted their full share toward the financial retrenchment which 
has become the imperative duty of all servants of the public. 


SCHOOL EXPENSES. 


Decrease from | Decrease in two 
1876. 1877. 1878. last year. years. 


| | 


$159,318 00 $146,905 00 $133,491 20 $13,403 80 $25,826 80 


COST OF THE SCHOOLS TO THE CITY. 


Decrease from | Decrease in two 


1876. 1877. last year. 


$209,618 05 $187,718 13 $167,364 84 $20,353 29 $42,253 21 


Under the auspices of this Committee, the always heavy yet 
inevitable charge in furnishing books for indigent children has 
been reduced from $2,733.81 for the school-year 1876-77, to 
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$2,391.71 for the school-year 1877-78. The Committee also have 
endeavored to ascertain all the cases in which pupils from other 
towns are members of our schools; and the alternative has in 
every case been offered, of withdrawing from school, or paying 
the tuition-fee. The fees thus collected amount to more than 
six hundred dollars. . 


The report of the Committee on 


Examinations and Promotions 


describes a method of examination tried for the first time in the 
spring of 1878, and, it is believed, with results that fully justify 
the expectations formed with regard to it. 


‘¢ One subject of vital importance to the systematic progress of the 
schools is a proper method of examinations. 

‘¢ With a board of school committee composed of gentlemen whose 
days are engrossed in business cares, and who are consequently de- 
barred from that frequent attendance and prolonged investigation 
which unquestionably give the best knowledge of a teacher’s work, 
it becomes a question of moment how to arrange the time actually 
given to the regular examinations so as to secure the most satisfactory 
results from the amount of time which can be given to this branch of 
their duty by members of the Board. 

‘¢Under our present system, there are two regular examinations 
in the school year, —one, a quasi public examination immediately 
before the Christmas recess, of which public announcement is given, 
and which is more or less generally attended by the parents and 
other friends of the pupils. This examination is conducted more 
with a view of pleasing these friends, and exhibiting the proficiency of 
the pupils ; it is, in other words, an examination of the scholars, and 
corresponds in a measure with the public exhibition of the High 
School: the other is an examination of the teachers and their work, 
towards the end of the school year, of a private nature, and the one 
on which the Board relies much more for an eflicient test of the 
school work. 

‘This year a plan has been adopted in regard to the latter exami- 
nation, which is somewhat novel in its operation, at least as com- 
pared with the method of former years ; which was, to divide the total 
number of rooms for examination as equally as possible among the 
members of the committee, with the result of giving each member so 
large a number for examination that nothing but the most superficial 
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investigation could be bestowed upon each teacher’s work in the 
time which the examiners could spare from their business engage- 
ments. This plan, from lack of time, rendered these examinations, 
so important, in many cases a mere farce. 

‘¢ The method adopted at present is as follows: Each member of 
the Board delivers to the sub-committee on examinations the names 
of three teachers in the schools of which he has the immediate charge, 
whose work he desires to pass under inspection; and this list of 
names so given is divided among the members of the Board, so that 
each member has three rooms only in the Grammar and Primary 
Schools for examination ; and thus a thorough and painstaking exami- 
nation of these rooms is gained each year. <A careful written report 
of the results of this examination is made by the gentlemen examin- 
ing; and this report is kept on file for future reference. Under this 
plan only a few teachers pass under a careful inspection each year; 
but the system of filing the reports insures the means of reference to 
future boards of the committee. This plan has worked so far with 
admirable success, and bids fair to accomplish the best results.”’ 


We next present the report of the Committee on 


Sewing. 


‘¢ Sewing has now been taught in one of our grammar schools for 
ayear. The classes which began in the fall of 1877 are continuing 
the work in a higher grade, while the new class which entered in the 
fall of 1878 has begun where its predecessor began, and is follow- | 
ing the same course. By a simple expedient, it is possible for any 
one to examine the work done by each scholar at three separate 
periods, — at Christmas, 1877, April, 1878, and Christmas, 1878; so 
that the progress made in skill and neatness can be tested with great 
accuracy. It is very desirable that the experiment thus far carried 
on should now be carefully considered. Time enough has been given 
to it to demonstrate the expediency or the inexpediency of continu- 
ing and extending it. The matter is one which concerns the families 
represented in our schools very nearly, and the Committee is desirous 
of receiving the fullest testimony as to the value of the experiment. 
So far as can be learned from unsolicited testimony, the introduction 
of the study so far has been approved; but, before making it a con- 
stituent part of the school system, it is important that wider con- 
sideration should be given to the subject.’’ 


During the past year very few changes have taken place in 
our corps of teachers; and it could therefore hardly be other- 
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wise than that we should be able to report an advanced standard 
of efficiency and success. ‘There is no profession in which the 
time-element is more important than in that of the teacher. 
There are a few born teachers; but they are very prone to fall 
under the law of premature decay to which precocity is always 
subject. Most persons who excel in this department reach 
their full growth only after years of faithful work; and we 
could point to some of the oldest now in the service of the city, 
who are still among the most progressive. Each school, also, 
has its distinguishing characteristics, its peculiar social sur- 
roundings and influences, its traditions and habitudes ; and is 
therefore best served by a teacher who has become familiar 
with the situation, acquainted with its claims, expectations, and 
needs, and possessed —as our teachers generally are —of the 
entire respect and confidence of the parents. We have lost, in 
the resignation of Mr. Daniel B. Wheeler, principal of the 
Shepard Grammar School, a teacher whose ability, culture, 
mature experience, and practical wisdom, leave a place which 
cannot be easily, and will not be immediately, filled; but in 
Mr. Grover, his successor, we are confident that we have 
secured equal professional capacity and merit, which will need 
time alone to be equally recognized. Indeed, we are assured 
by high educational authorities in Arlington, that the transfer 
of Mr. Grover from Arlington to Cambridge is their irreparable 
loss: we trust that we shall find in it a corresponding gain. 

In the discipline of our schools the last few years have 
brought about an entire revolution. For a considerable period 
after the abolition of bodily chastisement, there seemed an 
almost impending necessity of returning to it. Children who 
had identified school-government with brute-force were indis- 
posed to yield to gentler methods; and it may be that the 
teachers retained too much of the spirit typified by the ex- 
cluded ferule and rod. Pupils still expected to be forced or 
driven to their duty, and would not suffer themselves to be per- 
suaded or drawn. Cases of temporary suspension from school 
thus became annoyingly frequent; and it was often only after 
unmerciful beating at home, that the child was sent back, sullen 
and savage, to school. At the present time the schools are goy- 
erned, for the most part, by appeals to the children’s better 
feelings ; instances of contumacy or deliberate wrong-doing are 
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very rare; and a large proportion of the pupils feel an interest 
and an honest pride in the well-being and reputation of the 
school. Not afew of our teachers are spontaneously perform- 
ing important services in other departments than their own. 
In the grateful. affection for them awakened by their kindness 
in the hearts of children who elsewhere find little to love, 
there is a moral influence which will go far toward the check- 
ing of juvenile crime; and we feel sure that much is accom- 
plished in the schoolroom toward lightening the labors of the 
police-court. Some of the teachers, also, have strained their 
own slender resources, and taxed the charity of their friends, in 
providing garments for destitute children. In fine, the great 
body of our teachers may now be characterized as not mere 
hirelings, however faithful, rendering a certain amount of task- 
work for its equivalent in money, but as earnest and devoted 
laborers for the substantial and enduring welfare, in mind and 
heart, condition and character, of the children under their 
charge. Moreover, we would desire to have it understood, 
especially by those in training, or who would put themselves 
in training, for the office of teacher, that this is the type of 
teachers that our schools need and crave, and that the time 
cannot be far distant when those who fall short of it will be 
thrown aside as unfit for their work. 

In the administration of our schools it is impossible to over- 
estimate the services of our superintendent, who maintains the 
balance between the past and the future which befits his office, 
being at once wisely conservative and cautiously progressive, 
never forsaking a method or usage till he can replace it by a 
better, never taking a step in advance till he knows precisely 
where his footfall will be. As an intermediary between school 
and school, and between the several schools and the sub-com- 
mittees in charge of them, he is constantly communicating im- 
portant information, facilitating hopeful experiment, quickening 
the march of improvement, and hastening the settlement of all 
questions of management and discipline that demand authorita- 
tive interposition. 

The superintendent has’done much toward.the furtherance 
of an aim referred to in previous reports, as well in that now 
offered by the Committee on Text-books,—the furnishing of 
reading matter independently of the (so-called) reading-books. 
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He has distributed among the schools large numbers of cards, 
some containing fresh materials, others with cuttings from 
books, periodicals, and newspapers, pasted on them. In some 
of the primary schools the teachers have carried into execution 
the same plan, cutting up story-books and numbers of ‘‘ The 
Nursery,” and constructing by means of them series of cards for 
the use of their classes. It is obvious to every visitor, that the 
reading of this miscellaneous matter is attended with much 
more interest and spirit than can be expected from the regular 
reading-lesson of the day, which, if it ever attracted attention, 
has in many cases become so familiar to the ear of the pupil, 
that his reputed reading of it is a mere act of memory. It is to 
be hoped, that, except for the lowest elementary training, read- 
ing-books of the kind prepared for school use will be gradually 
driven out of use, and their place supplied in part by the card- 
system, and, for the higher classes, in great part by the intro- 
duction of works of established literary reputation and merit. 
We have entered into no calculation in this matter, as we do 
not propose for the present any specific measure. But we be- 
lieve that the sum actually paid every year for reading-books 
for poor children would, under judicious management, supply 
annually all the fresh reading-matter that would be needed in 
all the schools, and leave an appreciable surplus. 

Among the features of our present system that merit special 
mention, is the training of the pupils of every grade in the use 
of words and the construction of sentences. This is com- 
menced in the lower primary classes by oral exercises, and con- 
tinued in the classes that can write by exercises on the slate or 
on paper: and at both extremities of the scale we have been 
agreeably surprised, — in the younger scholars, by their quick- 
ness of apprehension; and, in the older, by the accuracy, and 
not infrequently by the graceful turn, of the sentences written 
for our inspection. Every method which substitutes for the 
mere memorizing of words a knowledge of what they contain 
and mean is a movement in the right direction. We would 
gladly anticipate, as near at hand, the banishment of technical 
treatises on grammar from our (so-called) grammar schools, 
to be much more than replaced by oral instruction and class 
exercises in the meanings, relations, and uses of words. 

The Committee cannot recommend an increased proportion of 
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teachers to pupils so long as the burden of taxation bears so 
severely upon our community. It is believed that we are the 
most heavily taxed people upon the earth; and in all proba- 
bility the citizen of Cambridge pays to city, county, state, and 
nation, directly or through the custom-house, a full third part 
of his income. Economy in our expenditure for education is, 
therefore, our duty as administrators of a portion of the public 
revenue ; but it should not be carried so far as not to furnish a 
seat for every scholar in some school not very far from his or 
her home. Yet some of our schools have been during the year 
crowded beyond their regular seating capacity, and, in certain 
neighborhoods where population is on the increase, are sure to 
be still more crowded during the coming year. We trust that 
the time has gone by when large investments in brick and mor- 
tar will be regarded as even an admissible part of our school 
system. But enlargement in some quarters is needed, and 
might be had at little cost. An additional room is greatly 
needed for the Riverside School; and, at the rate at which the 
child-population of that district is increasing, two new rooms 
will be soon required. The lot on which the building stands 
would admit of the addition. The alternative to such a con- 
struction, and, as we think, the more desirable method, would 
be to utilize an additional portion of the waste-room in the new 
City Building on Eliot Street, and in that direction to narrow 
the limits of the Riverside district. 
The High School is greatly in need either of enlarged accom- 
modations, or of some method by which its increase in numbers 
may be checked. All the present scholars can be seated, and 
room might be made for a few more in the building as it now 
is; but some of the classes are already too large, and with any 
essential increase of the school an additional teacher, if not 
two, would be, not desirable, but absolutely necessary: yet 
there is no room for another teacher, nor is there any room in 
which it would be possible for two teachers to conduct exer- 
cises at the same time. The experiment of colonizing a class 
in the Harvard Schoolhouse not only so utterly failed, but re- 
vealed so many reasons why it could not have been successful, 
that no committee would be likely to recommend its repetition. 
The plan for the reconstruction of the building, now in the 
possession of the city, would be admirable, if within reasonable 
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cost; but can be realized only at some future, we fear, remote, 
epoch of financial prosperity. The present building might be 
extended laterally at comparatively small expense. But it is 
well worth consideration, whether the wiser plan would not be 
so to raise the qualifications for admission to the High School 
as to limit its numbers. By this policy the efficiency of the 
school would be greatly enhanced; the valuable and costly 
services of its teachers would be no longer wasted on scholars 
incapable of profiting by them; and the standard of attain- © 
ment would be raised in the Grammar, and through them in 
-the Primary Schools. 

With these suggestions, the Committee yield up their charge 
for the year, earnestly commending the schools of Cambridge 
to the watchful care and wise munificence of the next year’s 
city government, and to the cordial -and helpful interest of our 
whole community. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 


SAMUEL L. MONTAGUE, Chairman ex officio. 
ANDREW P. PEABODY, 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
JOHN WILSON, 
EDWARD R. COGSWELL, 
JAMES H. HALL, 
SUMNER ALBEE, 
JOHN O’BRIEN, School 
GEORGE R. BRINE, Committee. 
GEORGE A. COBURN, 
ASA P. MORSE, 
WILLIAM A. MUNROE, 
WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 
EDMUND H. STEVENS, 
WM. FOX RICHARDSON, 


TABULAR VIEW 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1879. 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. 


CLT as Sea eee R. Williston . 
William F. Bradbury . 
John Orne, Jr... 
Theodore P, Adams , : 
Solon F. Whitney . . 
Edward KE. Bradbury . 
Mary F. Peirce. 
Emma A. Scudder. 
Hannah Gleason 
Emma F. Munroe. 
Mary C. C. Goddard 
Julia A. Keeler i . 
Benjamin W. Roberts . ° 
Lizzie B. Winnett . ; 
Emily R. Pitkin . . : 
Lucia E. Whiting . ; : 
Hannall bree |e) ei % 
Ida G. Smith . : ‘ 4 
Nettie Sargent ; d ° 
Caroline Close 

Josephine H. Davis 

S. Annis Bates - 

M. Elizabeth Dickson . 
Emma A. Eaton 


| 
4 Aaron B. Magoun 


High School . 


Allston Grammar , 


Ada H. Wellington : 
Margaret B. Wellington 
Mary E. Carpenter 
Lydia S. King 

Susan F. Athearn . ‘ 
Margaret R. Hodgkins . 
Annie M. Leland . 
Susan E. Merrill . : 
Emily F. Damon . 
Sarah E. Golden 

Ellen Merrick 

Mary F. Emerson . 
James S. Barrell 

Sarah M. Burnham 
Anna B. Josselyn . 
Addie Stone . 

Eliza M. Hussey 
Augusta G. Mirick 
Annie Knapp 

Eliza S. Getchell 

Maria E. Spare 

C. E. Doran . 


Bisrvar Grammar. 


Putnam Grammar. 


yA TABULAR VIEW. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Continued. 


NAME OF ScHOOL. TEACHERS. Salary. |%  Batarys "Sane, 1870” 


Edward O. Grover. ; .-| $2,000 |) 
Fannie A. Cooke , ; ; 725 
Julia H. Osgood . : ? 650 
Sarah A. Rand ‘ 4 ‘ 650 
Harriet L. Hayward . 650 
Shepard Grammar .+| Emily F. Fessenden . ; 650 
Cora M. Wheeler . ; 5 650 | 
Ruth E. Lander . : 650 
Dana A. Evelyth - 650 
Anna Osgood. ‘ ; > 650 | 
|| Nellie A. Hutchins chow 650 
Ruel H. Fletcher . 8 a 2,000 
Ellen M. Parker . ; ; "125 
Martha A. Martin . ‘ < 650 
Mary E. Nason . 5 ; 650 
Isabella B. Tenney ‘ : 650 
. Dy Ella W. Clark F - , 650 
Thorndike Grace W. Fletcher | 650 
Emma A. Hopkins 3 ; 650 
Abbie A. K. Howard . ‘ 650 
Lydia A. Whitcher : : 650 
Abby 8. Taylor. ° . 650 
Elizabeth P. Regal : . 500 
Daniel Mansfield . . ; 2,000 
Hattie T. Nealley . : . 725 
Lucy A. Downing . > ‘ 650 
Adeline M. Ireson. 4 ls 650 
Abby M. Webb. ; . 650 | 
Adelaide A. Keeler ; ; 650 
Washington ‘‘ Adelaide A. Keith. agape 650 | + 
Adelia Dunham ., : : 650 
Emma P. Eaton . ; ’ 650 
Eliza A. Hale ; . ; 650 
Caroline H. Hazeltine . - 575 
Carrie A. Cooke . 4 4 650 
Mary A. Wheeler. ; 500 
John D. Billings . : ; 2,000 
Gertrude E. Hale . : ; 125 
Louise C. D. Harlow . : 650 
Esther F. Hannum . ‘ 650 
May E. Towle ; : ‘ 650 
Charlotte M. Chase’. : 650 
Emily H. Phinney : ; 650 
Webster de AnnaS. Lamson , s 650 
Clara E. Matchett . ‘ : 650 
Carrie M. Kingman . : 650 
Alice Gray. : ‘ 650 
Marion H. Burnham é 650 
Carrie W. Osgood . . ; 575 
Lizzie C. Capen . 5 ? 650 
Alice K. Hanks . ‘ : 500 
Mary Agnes Lewis ‘ ‘ 600 
Sarah E. Stewart . ‘ A 600 
Boardman Primary {| Augusta L. Balch . ‘ F 600 
S. N. Chamberlain J ‘ 600 
Evelyn A. Sawyer. . - 600 
Brattle Rey 0. Wee a : 7 a 
; ee Elizabeth E. Dallinger . , 0 
Bridge i Emily C. Dallinger 600 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Continued. 


No. of Scholars, 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. Jan. 1, 1879 
. , ° 


Maria F. Williams. 
Abby A. Lewis 

Susan E. Wyeth 

Sarah B. Waitt 
Georgiana L. Backus 
Frances Fabyan 

Estelle J. French . 
Sarah J. Davis 

Anna M. Jones. 
Charlotte E. Mitchell. 
Frances E. Pendexter . 
Addie M. Bettinson 
Agnes M. Cox ; 
Mary A. Bourne . 
Nellie L. Pike 

Sarah D. Graham . 
Mary A. Shepard . 
Mary E. Mulloney. 
Helen M. Ward 

Ellen A. Cheney 
Marianne M. Webb 
Eunice W. Field 

Mary L. Bullard 

Louisa G. Matchett 

M. Lizzie Evans 

Alma A. Smith 

Luvia Goodnow 

Martha H. Butler . 
Kate F. Wellington 
Carrie H. Smith 

Mary E. Smallidge 
Fannie Allen. 

Ellen C. Walsh : : 
Josephine M. Doherty . 
Nellie F. Ball : 7 
Charlotte E. Jewell : 
Talulah G. Abercrombie 
Lucy T. Sawyer 

Hattie N. Keyes. 
Elizabeth A. Tower 

M. Louise Akerman 
Emma M. Newton 
Florence M. Hayward . 
Frances J. Harrod 
Mary A. Brown 

Myra I. Ellis . 

Mary E. Sawyer. 
Mary Ann Tarbell. 
Kate M. Lowell 

Amelia Wright. 
Evelina Brooks 

Laura Wright : 
Grace R. Woodward 
Louise W. Harris . 
Hattie A. Hamlin. 
Fannie E. M. Dennis 
Charlotte A. Ewell 
Letitia M. Dennis. 
Martha C. Dickman 


Dana Primary 73 


Dunster ‘“ 56 


Felton vd 


Gannett ‘ 


Harvard 
Holmes 


Mason 


Putnam 
Quincy 
Reed 


Riverside 


Sargent 


Willard 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS — Concluded. 


NAME oF ScHoot. TEACHERS. Salary. pe ie 
Anna C. Sullivan . : ; 900 
Ella C. Whitney . ‘ : 650 
Training School .4{j}M. Etta Arkerson . : > 650 205* 
Emma B. Alley. : ; 650 
Jeanie Prescott . ; ‘ 650 
City iB . | Harriet A. Butler . : : 650 35 


TEACHER OF SINGING. — Nathan Lincoln : ; - $1,800 


TEACHER oF Sewina. —C. L. W. Bigelow ; . : 275 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. — Francis Cogswell - 2,700 
SUMMARY. 

Number of Pupils in High School . ; ; ; : ; : . |, ATT 
ie a + Grammar Schools . : : : : - . 38,598 
RS 4 Sem VECTIMALY BCUOOISH i 0a), a, aWleut thet ae ee | Ae moore 

7,423 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 
High School . shits . $17,050 . for each pupil . . $35 74 
Grammar Schools . 4 -, 64,975 ; oa er vd ‘ .= (186.05 
Primary Schools . ; $e, (OO Aha. aa oS ph - 18 380 
BIUSICUG ; : . . 1,800 
Sewing . * : 275 2 
Salary of Sanerin tended 5 2,700 


$130,550 : foreach pupil . - $17 58 


Number of Pupils penne eh Be Schools, Jan. 1, 1879 . : ey 93) 


fe F Jan. 1, 1878. : . 1,473 
Decrease Bie : ° : 5 . : : : 50 

Average annual increase of Pupils from 1860 to 1874, inclusive . ° 246 
Decrease of Pupils, 1875 . : : : : A . X : 268 
Increase of Pupils, 1876 . : ‘ ; A : A : 5 ; 6 
Deane of Pupils, 1877 . 4 : : : : : x A 81 
B6 1878 e e e . . a . e . . 50 

Number of Schools . ‘ ; : ‘ : d ; . , 29 
sss "Teachers . : : ‘ ; : ; : : é 173 


* Including the Training Class (13), a Grammar Class (30), and Primary Classes (162). 


REPORT 
Ory 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To THE ScHOOL COMMITTEE OF CAMBRIDGE :— 


Gentlemen, —I respectfully submit the following as my 
report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1878, it Dene my Fourth 
Annual Report. 

As the Annual Report of the School Committee this year 
is to embody the reports of the Standing Committees of the 
Board, I will not refer to the departments under their special 
charge, unless there are particular points to which I desire to 
call your attention. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


For the School Year ending Dec. 31, 1878. 


I. — Population. 


Population of Cambridge by State census for 1875... . 47,838 
The number of children in the city between five and fifteen 
years of age, May 11,1878 . ; : . , . 8,422 
II. — Schools. 
1 High School. 1 Training School. 
7 Grammar Schools. 6 Evening Schools. 

20 Primary Schools. 2 Evening Drawing Schools. 
Whole number of Day and Evening Schools . F } : 37 
III. — Schoolhouses. 

For the High School . ; ; ; : ; : ; 1 
For the Grammar Schools. : . : 7 


For the Primary Schools, including Training School ‘ i 18 
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1IV.— Teachers. 


Number ogteachers in High School : : , : : 12 
Male teachers, 6; female teachers, 6. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools : ; : : 87 


Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 80. 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools, including principal of 


Training School . : : : : F : 72 

Number of teachers in Evening Sehonien ; ‘ : ; 37 
Male teachers, 16; female teachers, 21. 

Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools . ; 4 
Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including teacher of 

music, and teacher of sewing : oP. S atgukto 

V.—Pupils. 

Number of different pupils register ed in the Day Schools dur- 

ing the year . : 8,054 
Average number of pupils belonmor to the ne Bihoots ite 

the year : - 7,028 


Average daily a denebites of Septet in all the Day Schdola - 6,457 
Per cent of attendance in all the Day Schools : : Acie 3 
Average number of pupils belonging to the High School . 456 
Average daily attendance in High School . : : Paine 74 


Per cent of attendance in High School . ‘ ; se 9459 
Average number of pupils belonging to Grammar Behocia . 38,282 
Average daily attendance of pupils in Grammar Schools . 93,049 
Per cent of attendance in Grammar Schools . : me Pe 
Average number of pupils belonging to Primary Sane . 38,280 
Average daily attendance in Primary Schools : - . 2,966 
Per cent of attendance in Primary Schools . “ 2 U4 
Number of different pupils belonging to Evening SHAE ° 729 
Average attendance in Evening Schools : : 294 
Number of different pupils belonging to Evening Tes 
Schools ; ; : ; 133 
Average attendance in eehine Diawing Schools - : 57 


Number of pupils between five and fifteen years of age in 
actual attendance upon the Day Schools, May, 1878 Ne OF TY 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age in actual attend- 


ance upon the Day Schools, May, 1878 ne ei 607 
Number of pupils under six years of age in actual atone 
upon the Day Schools, May, 1878 . ; 411 


Number of pupils Ee-saie from Primary Schools, only 
Pt8T6: eee Sh oD! bein SPES. STA 
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Number of pupils graduated from Grammar Schools, July, 

OTS >: : ‘ : : : j 4 : : 266 
Number of pupils graduated from High School, July, 1878 . 82 
Number of pupils from High School admitted to college : 18 
Number of pupils graduated from Training School, July, 


1878". 2 : ; ; : ; : ; : 9 
Number of pupils admitted to Grammar Schools, September, 
LOTGst= " 779 


Number of pupils admitted to High School, September, 1878, 189 
Number of pupils admitted to Training School, September, 

1878 - . : : ; : ; ; : J : 15 
Whole number of Private Schools : ; Rk : 18 
Number of pupils in Private Schools . ; : ‘ re week 8 


Table showing the Number in each Course in the High 
School, December, 1878. 


Classical Complete Shorter Number of 


YEAR. Course. English. English. Divisions. 


Fifth . ‘ : ; 20 


Fourth i ¢ P 15 55 

Third a be : 22 43 1 
Ny ee 

Second . : - 114 16 


Tt Oo CO CO 


First . 


Table showing the Number in edch Class in the High School, 
December, 1878. 


YEAR. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
Fifth . ‘ é ; 14 6 20 -041 
Fourth  . ; ‘ 21 49 70 — 146 
Third ; F 24 42 66 .138 
Second . : ‘ 59 71 130 272 


First . é : ; 84 107 191 .400 
Total . ‘ ; 202 275 477 
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Table showing the Number in each Class in the Grammar 
Schools, December, 1878. 


{The numbers in this and the following table include only those scholars 
who were present at some session during the first two weeks of December; 
while those in the ‘‘ Tabular View’”’ include all who belonged to the schools, 
though absent on account of sickness or for other cause. | 


Crass. Boys. Girls. Total. | Percent. 

Piret;< tye pe sed. 138 150 288 .08 

Second . 3 : 207 223 _ 430 119 
Third AR AAT fiance 316 300 616 yi 
Fourth . ; : 343 308 646 179 
iltheee es a7) e. : 352 374 726 .201 
Sixth. es ae 446 444 890 247 

PLOLAL A kena eee b 1,802 1,794 3,596 | 


Table showing the Number in each Class in the Primary 
Schools, December, 1878. 


Per cent 
First . .036 
Second . - 495 475 970 .809 


Third : ° . 584 528 1,112 304 


Total . 


The statutes require that “ the School Committee shall an- 
nually, in the month of May, ascertain, or cause to be ascer- 
tained, the names and ages of all persons belonging to their 
respective towns and cities on the first day of May, between 
the ages of five and fifteen years, and make a record thereof.” 

The following is a summary of the returns for 1878 made by 
the officers appointed to ascertain the required facts : — 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years 
of age . ; . ‘ ; : . ° ‘ - 8,422 
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Number in Public Schools between five and fifteen years of 


age : . 6,587 
Number in ita Sétiobls etarestt iby and fifteen years of 
age ; . 1,042 


Number not ‘attending sélioat heuween Ave and fifteen years of 
S007 317 . : : ; “ ‘ : ‘ : 793 


Number not attending school between five and eight years of 
age. : : : : : : F : : 485 


Number not attending school between eight and thirteen years 


of age . ; : 153 
Number not attending vanes nerdasn hirtecn aie fifteen 
years of age. : i : : - ‘ - ‘ 155 


VI.— Finances. 


Cost of instruction in Day Schools : : : $133,491 20 
Text-books and stationery for Day Schools. ; 3,135 41 
Incidental expenses for Day Schools : . : 1,653 08 
Amount of salaries of truant-officers ; : 8,000 00 
Compensation of Secretary of School Gormnultten : 300 00 
Cost of instruction in Evening Schools . : . 3,234 50 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools. 700 00 
Incidental expenses for Evening Schools and for 

Evening Drawing Schools “ : : : 299 28 
Care and repairs of schoolhouses . ; : 20,558 80 
Amount expended for alterations of dohoolhonses : 2,566 00 


Total expenditures for all school purposes . ° $168,938 27 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($778.43) 

and for tuition of non-resident pupils ($795), 

actual cost of the schools to the city ; : $167,364 84 
Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1878, 49,610,140 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valua- 

tion of 1878 . : : ; ; : , .0033 


The above statistics, so far as they relate to the number of 
schools, schoolhouses, teachers, and the attendance of pupils, 
are almost identical with those for 1877. The per cent of at- 
tendance has not varied one-tenth of one per cent for three 
years, and the change in the average daily attendance has not 
exceeded one hundred pupils. In the expenses of the schools 
there has been a reduction of more than twenty thousand dol- 
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lars ($20,355.29) from the expenditures for 1877, and about 
forty-two thousand ($42,253.21) from those for 1876. The 
reduction in the cost of the schools has kept pace pete the 
shrinkage in the valuation of the city. 


Reading. 


Intelligent reading is intimately connected with progress in 
every branch of instruction: it is therefore of the highest im- 
portance that the methods by which it can best be secured 
should be clearly understood and followed. My own views 
have already been given in previous reports. I desire to em- 
phasize what I have there said, by placing before you the views 
of other superintendents and educators upon two points: the 
best methods of teaching first lessons in reading, and the neces- 
sity of supplementary reading to secure the most valuable 
results. 


The following extracts are from official reports : — 


‘¢The first principle of teaching may be stated as follows: All 
topics should be taught objectively, by bringing into the presence of 
the mind the actual objects and subjects of study, or by bringing 
before the mind as complete illustrations as possible of them. By 
the term ‘ objects’ are meant physical things, or those things which 
are external. By the term ‘subjects’ are meant mental things, or 
those which are internal, such as thoughts, and mental states, and the 
sciences. An object is in the presence of the mind when it holds 
such a relation that the mind perceives the object. A subject is 
presented by awakening in the mind those thoughts or mental states, 
or that knowledge, which constitutes the subject of which the teacher 
desires the pupil to become conscious. All teaching is objective that 
succeeds in bringing the object or subject of thought before the mind 
for its consideration. The more teachers study their art, and under- 
stand it, the more inclined they are to teach by bringing into the 
presence of their pupils the objects to be studied. The principle here 
illustrated is violated whenever the teacher employs words as substi- 
tutes for that which the words describe. 

‘¢ Another principle of teaching is, objects and subjects should be 
taught first as wholes. The principle is violated when the alphabet 
is taught as a step towards reading. . . . Parts can never be parts 
to the learner before he knows the whole of which they are parts.’’ — 
Hon. Joun W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board of Education. 


= 
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‘¢The good primary teacher begins her instructions in language 
with eords, not letters; because the child begins its use of language 
with words, and has acquired quite a vocabulary of them before the 
notion of such a thing as a letter has entered its head. And the eye 
will just as readily take in a word as a whole, if of one syllable only, 
as it will a single letter. The unit or starting-point of language is 
indisputably the word, and not the letter, especially as the names of 
letters express only a portion of their powers or sounds. 

‘¢ A beginning is made with object-words; that is, such as sym- 
bolize things which can be actually exhibited, or else represented in 
pictures. And thus the order of nature is expressly followed: first 
the thing, then the conception, then the abstract symbol or word. .. . 

‘¢ When the stage of progress is attained at which it is desirable to 
analyze words into their elements, the actual elements are sought for. 
These are the powers or sownds of the letters, not their names; for 
many of the letters have several powers, and to spell by letter is no 
sure guide to correct pronunciation. Spelling, therefore, in the begin- 
ning, is phonic. Every word is spelled by the sounds which compose 
it; and each sound is required to be clearly and distinctly enun- 
ciated. The different powers of those letters which have more than 
one power are indicated by definite marks; and thus an ability 
is soon acquired to pronounce with readiness unfamiliar words, 
while defects of enunciation are rapidly corrected. It is surpris- 
ing what an avenue this process is to clearness and distinctness of 
speech. — 

‘¢ All the while the names of the letters remain untaught; and 
there is a time— somewhere along the latter part of the first year of 
schooling — when they may not be familiar to all the scholars, 
although they are able to read easily the simple sentences in the 
beginning of the primer. But by the time that they are wanted. for 
use they are almost invariably known, without the least attempt to 
teach them. The teacher, of course, is making frequent reference to 
them, when drawing distinctions between names and sounds; and in 
this and other incidental ways the knowledge comes, without con- 
scious effort or even thought. 

‘¢ After the ability to read connected sentences has been acquired, 
instead of chaining the scholars down to the text-books, and limiting 
their intelligence to that narrow field, the direction is to occupy every 
moment not otherwise employed with interesting reading matter. 
A rich vocabulary can be collected only by intercourse with books ; 
and TO READ MUCH, not merely in task-work to attain the power of 
good expression, but for the simple sake of reading, — the sake of 
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encountering known words in new connections, and forming acquaint- 
ance with new words, — would seem to be one of the most important 
applications of school time. THIs Is ONE OF THE FOUNDATION PRINCI- 
PLES OF OUR SCHOOL WORK; and, to give it sufficient opportunities, 
reading-matter, in addition to the text-books, is freely furnished out 
of the Howland! Income Fund.’’ — Rev. H. F. Harrineron, Super- - 
intendent of Schools, New Bedford. 


‘¢The child enters school with a fair knowledge of the use of words 
which have been acquired in the most natural way, — by observation. 
Yet these words are known only by the organs of speech and by 
the sense of hearing. The knowledge of these words constitutes the . 
known to the child, and indicates to the thoughtful teacher both the 
starting-point in teaching reading, and also the matter to be taught 
first. Learning to read properly commences with learning to know 
words by the sense of sight; and those words should be learned by 
sight first which are already known by hearing and by speech. 
Single words which are names of familiar objects, or of their quali- 
ties, uses, and actions, are most appropriate for the first lesson. 
Each word should be learned by sight first as a whole, just as it had 
been learned as a whole by hearing. The elements of form and 
sound should be taught subsequently. 

‘‘In learning to talk, the child uses and understands the words as 
representations of objects, qualities, or actions. Nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs are learned first; the words which serve as joints and 
hinges in language are acquired:later, not as single words, but their 
use in sentences. In like manner this class of words should be 
learned in reading. 

‘¢ Having become familiar with several single words, as above 
described, the pupils are prepared to take their first lessons in dis- 
covering thoughts represented by two or more words ; as, new hat, new 
book, old cap, good girl, dog barks, see dog run, see cat play, hear cat 
purr, etc. Subsequently such words as a, the, and, at, for, by, to, 
on, in, with, this, &c., may be joined with similar groups of words, 
so as to form phrases and sentences. Gradually complete sentences 
may be introduced to the young learners in reading, and they may 
be required to find the thoughts expressed in each. These exercises 
are important aids in teaching children to read the thoughts repre- 
sented by the sentences, instead of reading the separate words as mere 


1 The Howland Fund amounts to $100,000, the income of half of which goes to the Free Pub- 
lic Library, and that of the other half to the public schools, $3,000 per annum to each, 

The school money, by the will of the testatrix, is limited to such desirable supplies as the city 
ig not obliged to furnish through taxation. 
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words. The giving of too much attention to the reading of mere 
words, and too little importance to reading the phrases and sentences 
of the lesson, are the most prominent causes of that lack of intelli- 
gence which characterizes far too many of the GiB exercises heard 
in school. 

‘*¢ During the early steps in teaching reading, the best tools within 
the reach of every teacher are the blackboard, chalk, and pointer. 
Charts and books are useful at a later stage; and when these are 
first employed they should be used in connection with, and in alterna- 
tion with, the blackboard. There is but little danger of using the 
blackboard too much during the first three or four months of learning 
to read, provided that new and progressive lessons are introduced 
each day, and previous ones carefully re-read. Indeed, before books 
are put into the hands of children in a class, they may be taught to 
read from a blackboard several of the lessons contained in the book. 
And the first instruction given by the use of the reading-book may 
have for its chief object to teach the pupils to find the words and 
sentences which they had previously learned from the blackboard. 
By such means they can be taught, from the first, to find readily the 
thoughts expressed in the lesson, and to read in an intelligent man- 
ner, instead of spelling their way slowly through the individual 
words, and gaining little or no idea of what they n mean as grouped 
in the sentences. 

‘‘Good methods of teaching reading proceed in the following 
order: First, words are taught as signs of simple thoughts; second, 
the discovery of thoughts represented in two or more words, in 
phrases, and in sentences; third, the reading of the thoughts thus 
discovered, in a proper manner. By such methods children acquire 
habits of giving chief attention to the thoughts, and thereby gain 
ability to read new lessons intelligently. In teaching single words 
the prominent inquiries should be, What does this word represent, 
or mean? What is the word? In teaching phrases and sentences the 
inquiries may be, What do these words say? What thought do 
they represent? How should the thought be spoken? ‘These or 
similar inquiries should be made of the pupils throughout each new 
lesson, until they have acquired the ability to examine new lessons 
in like manner, and readily discover the thoughts. 

*¢ Reading is employed, during the years subsequent to those spent 
in school, chiefly as a means of silently gaining the thoughts which 
others have written. Elocutionary reading necessarily occupies a 
very small part of the time spent in reading. Even this must also 
depend. chiefly upon a ready discovery of the thoughts represented by 
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the sentences read. Therefore, from whatever standpoint reading 
is reviewed, it is evident that chief attention should be given to train- 
ing the pupils in such habits as will give them the greatest proficiency 
in discovering and properly speaking the thoughts of the sen- 
tences.’? — Mr. N. A. Carxins, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 


‘Tt is well known, at least to teachers, that there are various 
theories of teaching reading to very young children. The old 
method, still adhered to by many, is to begin with the name of the 
letters, and then jump to the power of letters in combination; and 
we sometimes think it very strange that the child can’t see that 
‘h-a-t’ spells ‘hat,’ when, in fact, he has no reason in the world 
to think it spells any thing,—or, at most, only ‘aitchaty.’ But 
bad as this system, or lack of system, is, children do learn to read, 
though not by any direct instruction. This is the child’s first expe- 
rience in school of ‘ obtaining knowledge under difficulties,’ and 
furnishes an excellent illustration of his aptness to learn, and his 
ability to overcome partially the hindrances of poor teaching. 

‘¢ Another method is that of beginning with the powers, or ele- 
mentary sounds, before the names of the letters are given, and com- 
bining them, — thus forming words. 

‘¢ Still a third method is that of beginning with the word as the 
unit of significance, and analyzing the spoken word into its element- 
ary sounds, and the written word into letters. While I am aware 
that many excellent teachers advocate the second method, it seems 
to me that the third is more in accordance with the manner of learn- 
ing to talk, and appeals more immediately to the intellect. 

‘¢Jt must, I think, be easier and more interesting to take a word, 
the sign of an idea, and resolve it into its parts, than to work with the 
utterly unmeaning elementary sounds until we have constructed the 
significant sign. It seems to me that the machinist finds it a more 
interesting as well as easier process, having seen the machine as 
a whole, to take it apart, and examine it, than he would to con- 
struct the several parts, and put them together without any idea 
what it is to be till it is finished. But, whether teachers begin with 
one or the other of the two latter methods, their work soon becomes 
essentially the same. ‘They both differ from the first in being intelli- 
gent methods, which the first is not. But this is only the first step 
in learning to read; and it has seemed to me that the next step — 
that of putting words together in phrases and sentences — is quite as 
important, and perhaps more so. The monotonous habits acquired 
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by reading sentences before the pupil is perfectly familiar with the 
words and phrases are often carried through life. 

‘‘There are certain words—as the articles and the auxiliary 
verbs for instance —that stand in the relation of unaccented sylla- 
bles to the words to which they belong; and I think the sentence 
should not be read till the pupil can pronounce these combinations 
as one word. Thus, I would have the pupil able to pronounce 
rapidly the phrases, ‘can spin,’ ‘the boy,’ ‘the top,’ before he 
is required to read the sentence, ‘ The boy can spin the top.’ It 
then conveys to his mind sOme meaning, instead of being a mere 
string of words, as they are, if with some difficulty, and silent spell- 
ing of the words, he reads, ‘ The —boy—can—spin— the—top.’ ”’ 
— Pror. B. F. Tweep, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


‘*'The A B C method has been entirely discarded, and a rational 
method adopted. This involved much study and painstaking on the 
part of the primary teachers; yet, imperfect as their knowledge of 
the art has been, the results more than equal the claims made in the 
report of last year. Proofs are at hand that fully two-thirds of the 
time in the eight-years’ course will be saved in teaching reading, 
with far better results. Five months are spent in teaching words 
and sentences from the blackboard ; and during the remainder of the 
year four, five, and sometimes six, first readers are completed. A 
lesson is re-read but once generally. I have purchased, with your 
consent, ten sets of different first readers, at a cost of less than 
fifty dollars. Instead of using one little book for one and two.years, 
fresh, interesting reading-matter is constantly supplied. Instead of 
learning one reader by heart, all first-reader reading is thoroughly 
mastered, the actual work of teaching primary reading is finished, 
and all future reading will be a pleasure, thus happily avoiding the 
drudgery of stumbling through reader after reader. From this point 
the line of progress is the acquisition and use of new words.”’ , 


[The following is from a subsequent report. ] 


‘¢ The children have from the beginning to the end of their school 
course plenty of fresh, interesting, and profitable reading, embracing 
the best periodicals, reading-books, stories, histories, geographies, 
and scientific works. | 

‘¢Of course the real benefit to the pupils of so much reading 
depends largely upon the skill, insight, and mental activity of the 
teacher. Opposed to the old plan of constant repetition is that of 
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too superficial reading under the new. . . . One result can be stated 
with confidence, — that reading in school is a source of continual 
pleasure. I find, to my surprise, that most classes prefer histories 
and readable geographies to the choicest stories in the ‘St. Nich- 
olas.”’?—Con. Francis W. Parker, Superintendent of Schools, 


Quincy. 


‘¢ We begin by writing on the blackboard the names of familiar 
objects. The child’s attention is first called to the object, then to 
the word that names it, and he is asked to sound and call it. This 
word is then combined with others, and a sentence formed. . . . After 
weeks of this drill the First Reader is given him; and by conversa- 
tion and explanation he is made familiar with the subject-matter of 
each lesson, and reads it at sight. He is enabled to do this by having 
all the difficult words of the lesson written on the blackboard and ex- 
plained to him, and by being then required to copy and put them into 
sentences. As he reads a lesson, generally, but once, he always has 
something fresh and attractive which excites his interest and curi- 
osity. After several First Readers have been completed, the child 
is ready for the Second, or perhaps ‘The Nursery.’ The same 
method is pursued with the Second as with the First. The child 
is taught to look for the thought, as that must be mastered before 
the reading can be made expressive. . . . I have thus far spoken of 
what is being done to teach our pupils how to read. I am con- 
vinced that it is the duty of educators to go farther, and, as far as 
possible, direct the reading of the children and youth in our schools.’’ 
— Mr. Harrison Hume, Superintendent of Schools, Lawrence. 


‘¢ The spoken word is familiar to the child; and according to the 
principle, ‘from the near to the remote, from the known to the 
unknown,’ we ought to step from that to its representative, the writ- 
ten word. As soon as the written word is learned as a form, the 
constituent elements are brought to notice, by slow and distinct pro- 
nunciation, until they are severally recognized ; then their represen- 
tatives, the separate letters, are introduced; and the sounds of the 
several letters so learned are, in turn, used to build up new words 
and sentences. ‘Thus the learning to read is begun. The applica- 
tions of this method are various. Some teachers prefer to teach 
fifteen or twenty words, and even more, according to the word- 
method, before the sounds of the letters are introduced. Some, by 
slow and distinct pronunciation of the words as they are learned, 
lead the children to separate them into the sounds of which they are 
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composed ; teaching them, in fact, to spell by sound the few words 
learned by the word-method, before any letters are brought to their 
attention. This is a good preparation for the introduction of letters, 
or the signs which indicate the sounds. 

‘¢ One variation of the method, which was introduced and carried 
out with eminent success by a young and spirited teacher, deserves 
special mention. The script character was exclusively employed for 
the first seven or eight months; the pupils learning the written, as 
they had already learned the spoken language, by use. The transi- 
tion to the ordinary type was found to be very easy; and in the two 
or three remaining months of the year, the children Jearned to read 
‘print’ with as much facility as children who had been taught that: 
alone from the beginning. .. . 

‘¢ The habit which prevails in some places of assigning three or 
four paragraphs to a school of forty or fifty pupils, all of whom read 
and re-read it, with the object in view that they all may learn to read 
it thoroughly well (that is, in the style exemplified by the teacher), 
will doubtless produce the result expected, if there be only an ordi- 
nary degree of ability displayed on her part. But the matter of our 
School Readers is so carefully graded, that the vocabulary and vari- 
ety of composition to be found in the first three or four books of the 
series are so extremely limited that they are insufficient to fit the 
pupils to read newspapers, histories, books of science, and general 
literature with such a degree of readiness as to make it a pleasurable 
exercise ; and the result is that thousands cease to read, except on 
compulsion, soon after they leave the schools. .. . 

‘¢ What is needed is a more liberal supply of reading-material 
level to the mental capacity of children, yet of a higher style and 
larger vocabulary than is to be found in our School Readers.” — 
Mr. AnpDREW J. Ricxorr, Superintendent of Instruction, Cleveland. 

‘¢ The growing problem is not how the pupils shall become compe- 
tent to perform the prescribed work, but by what means and from 
what sources they shall be supplied with extra reading-matter which 
their advancement requires. ‘The old dictum, that a child should read 
his book over and over, finds but few to do it honor. It is granted, 
I may say by all, that, in order to teach a child to read well, he 
should read broadly upon his plane of comprehension. Because he 
has acquired the words and understands the thought of his School 
Reader, it by no means follows that he has sounded the depths of all 
human knowledge which can be conveyed even by words of two syl- 
lables. . . . No one would attempt to teach a child to read music 
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by continually presenting to him the same score; nor would any one 
dream of developing the power to draw by working continually upon 
one object. Still less should we expect to teach a child to read by 
confining his efforts to a single book or a single:style of composition. 
The lessons of the reading-book and the matter which the child 
essays to read at home are widely different. ‘The one, consisting 
of a carefully graded series, is read under the teacher’s eye, with all 
the difficulties removed or at least greatly lessened: the other comes 
as it happens, is filled with new words, and teems with new ideas. 
It is this which causes the wide discrepancy so often seen between 
the judgment »f the teacher and the parent. I am convinced that 
the teacher has absolutely no means of accurately determining the 
child’s ability and progress until she can give him a lesson entirely 
new, and observe with what success he masters its difficulties and 
expresses its thought. 

‘The parent is continually doing this: the teacher, when confined 
to text-books, never; and the result is a difference of opinion which 
makes each incomprehensible to the other. The fact that the child 
reads his School Reader can never be safely taken in proof that 
he can read other books as well: it not unfrequently happens® that 
that is the only book he can read. . . . The child should have con- 
tinual practice in reading matter which he never saw before.’’ — 
Miss Harriet L. Kerevter, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, 
Cleveland. 


‘¢ Reading should be taught in such a manner that the pupils can 
read fluently from books or papers. It is not the province of the 
schools to enable scholars to read a few pieces selected from the 
reader, — pieces upon which they have been drilled until they have 
committed them to memory. Pupils should read other pieces than 
those in the prescribed text-books, and should be accustomed to read 
selections they have not previously studied, so as to acquire a famil- 
iarity with the language.’’ — Mr. JoserH G. Epaerty, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Fitchburg. 


‘¢ We not only want more reading-books, but different ones; not 
readers, not fragments of writings, but writings, however brief, —a 
story or a history, a book of travels or a poem,—associated as 
vividly as possible with the author who wrote them, not a mere book- 
maker who has patched together pieces of them. With such reading- 
books, intelligently used, the inability of our children to read at 
sight and with expression would become less common and less pain- 
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ful. As for grammar, it would almost develop itself from such read- 
ing as this. Familiarity with the best thoughts and expressions 
would lead children, with comparatively little effort, to think and 
express themselves in good language.’’ — Samuget Exior, LL.D., Su-: 
perintendent of Schools, Boston. 


The method of teaching reading in the lowest class of our 
Primary Schools is not fully in accordance with the views here 
quoted. In fact, it can hardly be said that we have a method, 
for in different schools different methods are adopted. It may 
be of little consequence whether the alphabet, the phonic, or 
the word method is used; but it is of vital importance that 
reading be taught so that words become what they are intended 
to be, — vehicles of thought. Any method which fails to secure 
this result is wrong, or is unskilfully used. | 

In reference to the supply of supplementary reading, a begin- 
ning has been made under the direction of the Text-book Com- 
mittee. Twenty-one copies of each of the following books have 
been bought for the Grammar Schools, each school receiving 
three copies: “ Evangeline,” “Snow-Bound,” “Legends of 
Province House,” * Tales from Shakespeare,” and Carlyle ‘ On 
the Choice of Books.” With the use of three copies, two for 
the pupils and one for the teacher, a reading-exercise can be 
conducted with the same economy of time as if each scholar 
were supplied with a book, for one book can be passed while a 
pupil is reading from the other. ‘These books were intended for 
the upper classes. The lower classes are not supplied except 
through the efforts of their teachers; and I am glad to say that 
a commendable degree of interest has been manifested by them _ 
with reference to securing fresh reading for their pupils. They 
have procured books at their own expense, have invited their 
pupils to bring them from home with the consent of their par- 
ents, and have continued the practice of collecting from papers 
and magazines interesting pieces, and pasting them upon cards; 
and in the Primary Schools they have written short paragraphs of 
new reading upon the blackboard as a daily exercise. The time 
has come when some definite plan should be adopted by which 
all the classes in the Grammar and Primary Schools may be 
provided with the right kind and amount of reading-matter 
additional to that of their text-books. The Primary Schools 
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at least should be supplied at once. I have already collected 
all the copies of “ The Nursery” belonging to the schools, with 
a view to having them assorted and put into packages of thirty 
bearing the same date. These will be returned to the schools © 
for the use of the first classes, and also for the second if the 
supply is sufficient. I trust this will be the case; for, in re- 
sponse to an invitation published without charge in the Cam- 
bridge papers, I have received many additional copies from 
persons willing to give them for the benefit of the schools. 
These packages are to be changed, perhaps once in two weeks, 
according to a definite plan. By this arrangement the first 
class will be well supplied for the coming year, and the second 
class would be, were not the reading in “ The Nursery” rather 
difficult for the grade. ‘The plan of having the third class buy 
the Second Reader, and the second class the Third, before the 
end of the school-year, is, in my judgment, not desirable. In 
the first place, it is not more difficult reading that is needed, 
but a larger amount similar in character to what has been read. 
In the second place, scholars who are not promoted at the end 
of the year are obliged in September, after having read in an 
advanced book, to go back to the one they laid aside five 
months before. This is a constant source of trouble. It seems 
to the parent that his child not only fails of promotion, but is 
put into a lower class. I recommend that the third class, on 
the first of February each year, buy the Franklin First Reader 
instead of MHillard’s Second, and the second class buy the 
Franklin Second Reader instead of Hillard’s Third. 

Near the close of the last school-year, accompanied by the 
Grammar Masters, each in turn, I heard all the classes of 
the Grammar Schools read. The reading was not confined to 
the text-books. Nearly one-half of the scholars read selections 
which I had taken with me for the purpose of testing their 
ability to read at sight. ‘The results were gratifying. Not that 
the reading was all that it should be; but it showed that 
scholars were no longer drilled for a whole term upon a few 
favorite pieces, but were accustomed to read what they had not 
before seen. Our teachers, however, are working in this direc- 
tion at a great disadvantage. Books are needed ; not, as I said 
in a former report, a library containing a large number of mis- 
cellaneous books, but one containing a sufficient number of 
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copies of a few carefully selected books to enable a whole class 
at the same time to read or study a particular author. — 

I do not expect our schools will be thus supplied for years to 
come ; not, perhaps, until some person, realizing how important 
it is that the young acquire a taste for good reading, leaves for 
the Cambridge schools a fund to be used in the same manner as 
the Howland Fund in New Bedford, to which reference has 
been made. I trust, however, that yearly a few books will be 
provided for each class of the Grammar and Primary Schools, 
in accordance with some systematic plan. 

If I have occupied considerable space in my reports from 
year to year upon the subject of reading, and have strongly 
urged the adoption of measures to secure an abundant supply 
of suitable reading-matter, it is because I believe our schools 
should not only teach a child to read, but aim to awaken in his 
mind a healthy desire for reading, and fit him to recognize and 
appreciate the best, rejecting all else. It has been well said, 
“No thoroughness of instruction can atone for a failure to de- 
velop a correct literary taste in our pupils. The school is soon 
left behind, and in the busy pursuits of life its lessons are for- 
gotten; but a fondness for reading once acquired remains a per- 
manent and priceless possession.” 


_ Unclassified Schools. 


At the meeting of the School Committee in October, 1869, 
an order was passed, directing the Committee on Rules and 
Regulations to consider and report a substitute for the suspen- 
sion of pupils. That Committee, at the December meeting, re- 
ported that they had matured no plan which they would be 
willing to present to the Board, and recommended that the sub- 
ject be referred to the next School Committee. This order was 
passed during the year when “punishment intended to act 
through the production of bodily pain” was prohibited. In 
March of the following year, the regulation in reference to dis- 
cipline was changed so as to allow corporal punishment under 
certain restrictions. These restrictions, however, with most 
teachers amounted to prohibition. In September, 1871, the 
restrictions were modified, and our present rule adopted. The 
rule is as follows : — 
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‘ 


‘¢ Tt is enjoined on the instructors to exercise vigilant, prudent, 
and firm discipline, and to govern by persuasion and gentle measures, 
as far as practicable. No pupil shall be kept after school-hours 
more than half an hour after each session. No scholar on entering 
the schools of the city shall be subject to corporal punishment in 
any form. But if any scholar prove to be disorderly or .refractory, 
on due notice to parent or guardian, and on the written consent of 
the Committee having charge of the school, such scholar shall be 
liable to corporal punishment during the remainder of the term. 

‘¢ Any instructor may suspend a pupil from school for violation of 
the school regulations or the rules of the school, or for any other suffi- 
cient cause; but he shall immediately report the case to the parent 
or guardian of such pupil, and to the sub-committee of the school, 
or to the Superintendent of Schools, with a written statement of the 
cause of such suspension.” 


Under this rule teachers. have ample authority, and scholars 
sufficient protection. The practical working of it, however, is 
not satisfactory. Suspension from school should mean to the 
child more than an interview with the Committee or Superin- 
tendent: it should mean reformation or expulsion. 

I know it is a serious matter to turn a child into the streets, 
and some better way should, if possible, be provided ; but it is 
also a serious matter to keep him in school when his influence is 
“only evil continually.” It has been truly and forcibly said 
that “the well-behaved majority have rights as well as the dis- 
orderly and disobedient few.” Three years ago I raised the 
question whether an ungraded school should not be established, 
to which those who are the real cause of trouble in the different 
schools should be sent. I now recommend that a special com- 
. mittee be appointed to consider this question, believing that the 
time has come when the experiment should be tried. 

Under the head of “ Unclassified Schools,” I find in the 
Report of the Superintendent of Instruction, Cleveland, On 
the following : — 


‘¢'The establishment of this school is an event well worthy of 
record. It bears a title as little obnoxious as possible; but it is de- 
signed for those whose influence is found to be pernicious to their 
associates, and who are incorrigible by those means of discipline 
which seem to be fit to be used in the schools at large. Its principal 
purpose is to guard the masses of children under the care of the 
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Board from daily contact, in the class-room and on the playground, 
with children whose example tends to corrupt every one about them ; 
to protect the young and the weak from those whose domineering 
habits or violent tempers make them unsafe companions. 

*¢ It cannot be disguised that the street and home training of many 
boys is in crime rather than virtue, filthiness rather than purity; and 
parents have a right to demand of the community, in assuming the 
education of their children, that they be shielded from the influence 
of such as these. Some of them ought to be in the House of Refuge 
or at the Reform Farm, but commitment to Sisk institutions is be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Board. 

‘¢ 'To expel them from school, and turn them upon the streets, would 
be the very worst remedy that could be conceived of. There was but 
one thing that remained to be done. The school was established in 
the first week of March, 1876, and for the remainder of the year the 
attendance was very small; but its influence was not measured by the 
number sent to it. In all the schools within practicable distance, 
the effect was at once too evident to be disregarded by any one who 
may have doubted the policy of the movement. By referring to the 
report of Mr. Day, it will be seen that he recommends the founding of 
such a school on the West Side. I heartily concur in the recommen- 
dation.”’ 

Mr. Day in his report says, ‘‘ Less than one year ago the school 
known as the Unclassified School was established on the East Side. 
To it were sent those boys whose presence in and about the various 
buildings was productive of disturbance and hindrance of proper 
school-work. Although the number of pupils attending this school has 
been uniformly small, yet so restraining has its influence been upon 
the conduct of others inclined to evil that I desire to recommend the 
establishment of a similar school upon the West Side. Such a school 
for incorrigibles would rid the various buildings of a most disorgan- 
izing element, and thus enable teachers to devote their time and en- 
ergy to those remaining.’’ 


Economy of Time. 


Perhaps no word has been more frequently heard during the 
past few years than economy. It has usually had reference, 
however, to the expenditure of money. The Committee are 
able to report'a saving of twenty per cent in the cost of the 
schools in two years. ‘Time is money,” is the old proverb. 
Is it not really more? Is it not opportunity for knowledge and 
usefulness? Cannot a saving of time be effected, as well as of 
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money? This can be accomplished, I believe, by the following 
methods: (1.) By eliminating from the course of study, not 
any one subject perhaps, but parts of subjects unimportant in 
themselves, and unsuited to the age, capacity, and wants of the 
respective classes. (2.) By a more liberal supply of materials 
necessary to secure the most effective work. (8.) By a more 
judicious use of time. I do not propose now to speak in detail 
of the first and second methods, but only of the third. In my 
visits from school to school, nothing is more noticeable than the 
difference in real value between the work done in a given time 
in one school, and that done in another. One teacher has 
methods by which he holds every member of his class to the 
work before him; while another with different methods com 
mands the attention of only a few at a time. One teacher 
understands the importance of effort concentrated upon a given 
point, gaining which other points are easily secured; another 
gives to each topic an equal amount of time and thought. 
Let me be more specific. In one school I heard a class read 
forty-five minutes, each scholar reading in turn. The school 
was orderly and quiet; but it seemed to me that the benefit 
derived from the exercise was chiefly that gained by each 
scholar from reading his own paragraph. In another school I 
heard a class read thirty minutes. This class was arranged in 
two divisions, and a part of the reading was in concert. The 
teacher called for the reading as follows: ‘ John — Mary — 
first division — second division — Susan — class — James,” and 
so on, calling, perhaps, the same scholar several times. Each 
scholar and division promptly read when called on. I will add 
that the concert-reading was confined to one or two sentences 
at a time, the principal object in its use being to secure atten- 
tion. Can there be any question which of these exercises was 
the more profitable? In my judgment, more was accomplished 
in the thirty minutes than in the forty-five. 

In teaching spelling, time is often wasted, both in study and 
in recitation, upon words seldom, if ever, misspelled. A child 
would probably spend as much time in the study of the word 
exploration as in that of preparation; and yet three hundred 
scholars belonging to different schools, writing these words 
without study, failed on them in the ratio of one to thirty-two. 
On the words refreshment and especially, the failures were as 
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one to forty-six. Teachers should know by repeated tests what 
words require careful study, and should by some method indi- 
cate these to their scholars in assigning lessons. Spelling-books 
should be arranged with this in view. The spelling of difficult 
words can be more securely fixed by writing them every day 
for a week than by writing them the same number of times at 
intervals extending through months. Let me not be understood, 
however, to favor the spelling of difficult words unless they are 
in common use. 

The same principle is true with reference to fixing the pro- 
nunciation of certain words. Many words are mispronounced 
all the way through the different grades of schools. To correct 
these errors when they occur does but little good: they are not 
the result of ignorance, but of habit. A list of such words has 
been prepared by the Grammar School teachers, that special drill 
may be given upon them. ‘This list is printed in the Appendix. 

Classes are often detained too long at a time upon a given 
subject. Work in arithmetic is often confined to practice under 
one rule for days and perhaps for weeks. A better way would 
be to be constantly advancing to new work, and at the same 
time keeping in view the old. A lesson of ten examples all in 
division is not so profitable as one which contains two examples 
under each of the preceding rules and four in division. 

Punctuation and the use of capitals may be taught inciden- 
tally better than by set lessons. A class may be reading the 
following passage, to which I happen to open: “ This increased 
the suspicion of the French, and when France and England 
arrayed themselves against each other in the Old World, in the 
War of the Austrian Succession, their American colonies at 
once followed their example. The struggle was here known as 
‘King George’s War.” After reading this, let the scholars 
close their books, and express their opinions as to the capitals 
and punctuation-marks to be used; then re-open them, and com- 
pare their own views with the passage as printed. Such an 
exercise will take but a few minutes, and will tend to make 
scholars more observing as they look at the printed page. 

A supply of short stories for Primary Schools, and ‘ Cards of 
Information” for Grammar Schools like the one found in the 
Appendix, both to be used for silent reading, would be another 
means by which a waste of time might be prevented. It often 
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happens that individual scholars finish their regular work before 
others of their class. These stories and cards could be used to 
occupy such unemployed time. 

No method should be continued from year to year without a 
careful inspection of results, to see whether by some other 
method the same or better results could not be secured with a 
less expenditure of time. 


Miscellaneous. 


A change has taken place in the mastership of one of our 
Grammar Schools. This is of infrequent occurrence in the his- 
tory of the schools of Cambridge. At the present time four of 
the seven masters have held their positions for periods varying 
_ from twenty to forty years; and the immediate predecessors of 
two of the remaining three held theirs, one for twenty years, 
and the other for twenty-seven ; while Mr. Wheeler, who has 
just resigned, was master of the Shepard School for nearly four- 
teen years. ‘These lengthened terms of service are not wholly 
confined to the Grammar Masters. Turning to the list of 
teachers in the employ of the city twenty years ago, I find the 
names of thirteen in other grades and positions who are to-day 
doing their best work. 

I gladly avail myself of this opportunity to bear testimony to 
Mr. Wheeler’s ability as a teacher, and to his efficient manage- 
ment of the Shepard School. By this resignation the city loses 
one of its most valuable teachers. Mr. Edward O. Grover, the 
newly appointed master, has already entered upon his duties in 
a manner to assure success. 

By the consolidation of classes in the Primary Schools two 
teachers were obtained for the Grammar Schools. It is fre- 
quently the case that a school could be well arranged under one 
teacher less, were it not for twenty or twenty-five scholars who 
cannot be scattered into different rooms without forming one or 
two additional classes of only six or eight scholars. I have 
sometimes thought it would be well to establish a “ Half School 
Grade” of assistant teachers with a salary perhaps of three 
hundred dollars. If graduates of the Training-School were in 
such positions, they would be gaining, under the most favorable 
circumstances, the experience needed for the management of 
larger and more difficult classes. 
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More than five hundred children attend school at the Willard 
Schoolhouse. In only two other school buildings in the city is 
there a larger number. The question might be raised, whether 
one of the teachers in this building should not be a male 
teacher. 

The new method adopted for the private examinations has 
not been tried a sufficient length of time to show its merits 
fully. Its advantages, however, over the old method, are even 
now apparent. The Committee have in their possession reports 
more valuable than those of previous years, because based upon 
a more thorough examination of the schools. 

Important alterations have been made in the Washington 
Schoolhouse by which greater safety has been secured in case of 
fire. In making these changes a room for the use of the master, 
which was greatly needed, was obtained, and the arrangement 
of the stairs and dressing-rooms was much improved. The 
‘ alterations cost about twenty-five hundred dollars. 

The Supervisors of the Schools of Boston have issued a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Suggestions accompanying the Course of Study 
for the Grammar and Primary Schools.” These suggestions are 
the results of extended experience and observation, and would 
be of permanent value to our teachers. I therefore recommend 
that they be printed in connection with the Annual Report in 
place of the usual “ examination questions.” The consent of 
the Supervisors has already been obtained. 

In closing my reports, if I have omitted to speak of the rela- 
tions which have existed between the Committee and myself, 
it is not because I have failed to appreciate the kindness and 
courtesy with which I have at all times been treated by every 
member of the Board. 


"FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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Cambridge Series of Information Cards for Schools. 
Card No. 8. 


The English Language. 


Tue inscription on the Soldiers’ Monument in Boston, written by 
the president of Harvard College, has been much admired. It reads 
thus : — 

TO THE MEN OF BOSTON 
WHO DIED FOR THEIR COUNTRY 
ON LAND AND SEA IN THE WAR 
WHICH KEPT THE UNION WHOLE 
DESTROYED SLAVERY 
AND MAINTAINED THE CONSTITUTION 
THE GRATEFUL CITY 
HAS BUILT THIS MONUMENT 
THAT THEIR EXAMPLE MAY SPEAK 
° TO COMING GENERATIONS 


What is to be said is here said in the simplest way. There is no 
waste of words, no attempt at display. It is a model of good Eng- 
lish, brief, clear, and strong. If a schoolboy had written it, he 
would have thought it a fine chance for using big words. He would 
have said, ‘‘ the citizens of Boston who sacrificed their lives,’’ not 
‘¢the men who died;’’ and ‘‘ preserved the integrity of the Union,”’’ 
not ‘‘ kept the Union whole;’’ and ‘‘ erected,’’ not ‘‘ built.”? And 
some men who have written much in newspapers and books would 
have made the same mistake of choosing long words where short 
ones give the sense as well or better. 

A great preacher once said that he made it a rule never to use a 
word of three or two syllables when a word of two syllables or one 
syllable would convey the thought as well; and the rule is a good one. 
In reading we want to get at the sense through the words; and the 
less power the mind has to spend on the words, the more it has left 
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for the thought that lies behind them. Here the simple words that 
we have known and used from childhood are the ones that hinder us 
least. We see through them at once, and the thought is ours with 
the least possible labor. 

Those who urge the use of simple English often lay stress on 
choosing ‘‘ Saxon”’ rather than ‘‘ Classical’’ words; and it is well to 
know what this means. 

The English is a mixed language, made up from various sources. 
Its history is the history of the English race, and the main facts are 
these : — 

Britain was first peopled, so far as we know, by men of the Celtic 
(or Keltic) race, of which the native Irish are types. The names 
of the rivers, mountains, and other natural features of the land are 
mostly Celtic, just as in this country they are mostly Indian. About 
fifty years before the Christian era the Romans conquered Britain, 
and held it for about five hundred years. They brought in the Latin 
language: but few traces of it now remain, except in the names of 
certain towns and cities. The mass of the people kept their old 
Celtic tongue. Between the years 450 and 550 A.D., Britain was 
invaded and conquered by German tribes, chiefly Angles and Saxons. 
It now became <Angleland or England ; and the language became 
what is called Anglo-Saxon, except in the mountains of Wales and of 
Scotland, where Celtic is found to this day. In the ninth and tenth 
centuries the Danes invaded England, and ruled it for a time ; but they 
caused no great change in the language. In the year 1066 the Nor- 
man Conquest took place, and William the Conqueror becathe King 
of England. Large numbers of the Norman French came with him, 
and French became the language of the court and of the nobility. 
By degrees our English language grew out of the blending of the 
Anglo-Saxon of the common people and the Norman French of their 
new rulers; the former furnishing most of the grammar, the latter 
supplying many of the words. Now, the French was of Latin ori- 
gin; and the English thus got an important Latin or ‘‘ Classical ”’ 
element, which has since been increased by the adding of many 
Greek and Latin words, especially scientific and technical terms. 

The two great events in the history of the English language, as 
of the English people, are the Saxon and the Norman Conquests. 
‘Lo the former it owes its grammatical framework, or skeleton; to 
the latter much of its vocabulary, or the flesh that fills out the living 
body. p 

It must not be inferred that our grammar is just like the Anglo- 
Saxon because this is the basis of it. The Anglo-Saxon had many 
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more inflections (case-endings of nouns and pronouns, etc.) than the 
French; and, in the forming of English, most of these were dropped, 
prepositions and auxiliaries coming to be used instead. It was not 
until about A.D. 1550 that the language had become in the main 
what it now is. Some words have since been lost, and many have been 
added, but its grammar has changed very little. Our version of the 
Bible, published in 1611, shows what English then was (and had 
been for fifty years or more), and has done much to keep it from 
further change. 

As a rule, the most common words, those that chiefly make up the 
language of childhood and of every-day life, are Saxon; and very 
many of them are words of one syllable. In the inscription above, 
every monosyllable is Saxon, with Boston, grateful, and coming: the 
rest are French or Latin. In the case of pairs of words having the 
same meaning, one is likely to be Saxon, the other Classical. Thus 
happiness is Saxon, felicity is French; begin is Saxon, commence is 
French ; freedom is Saxon, liberty is French, etc. The Saxon is often 
to be preferred, though not always; but, as has been implied above, 
if a short and simple word conveys our meaning, we should never put 
it aside for a longer and less familiar one. In such cases, the 
chances are that the former is Saxon, and the latter Classical. Thus 


above, citizens, sacrificed, preserved, integrity, and erected are all 
Classical. 


The following questions are selected from sets prepared by 
the teachers of the Grammar Schools, and show the kind of 
instruction given in connection with the reading-lessons : — 


Questions upon Books and Reading. 


4 

What is a book? Derivation of the word? Of what materials 
have books been made? What different trades or occupations are 
- now required in their manufacture? What more than all else gives 
value to a book? What do you usually find on the title-page? What 
do the words, ‘‘ Entered according to Act of Congress,’’ etc., or in 
books of recent date, *‘ Copyright,’’ etc., mean? What is the object 
of a preface? Of a table of contents? What is a frontispiece? 
What are the blank leaves at the beginning or end of a book called? 
What is a monogram? What is usually found at the top of each 
page? With what numerals are the pages numbered? The lessons? 
When is a book called quarto, octavo, duodecimo, 16mo? Why do 
not all the lines begin at the same distance from the margin? Why 
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are some words printed in Italics? How would you indicate to a 
printer that a word is to be Italicized? How that it is to be printed 
in capitals? In small capitals? What names do printers give to the 
different sizes of type used in your Reader? What is the use of 
punctuation-marks? Should you ever pause in reading except at one 
of these marks? Should you ever let your voice fall at the end of 
a direct question? Atacomma? Should you ever let it rise at a 
period? What is meant by the author of a.piece? Who made the 
selections which compose your Reader? . Is he an author? Name 
some authors who live in Cambridge. Where does an author in this 
country apply for a copyright? What is the chief object to be kept 
in view in oral reading? Can you well convey to another ideas 
which you do not understand? What relation has reading to your 
other studies? What position should you take in reading? How 
should your book be held? What is meant by expression in reading? 
What is the distinction between emphasis and accent? Between 
prose and poetry? Between rhyme and blank verse? What is your 
guide in the placing of emphasis? Why do we see the words 
‘¢ Continued ’’ and ‘*‘ Concluded ”’ at the beginning of some lessons? 


Questions upon the Piece entitled, ‘‘Tom Brown’s Visit to 
Dr. Arnold’s Tombd.’? 


Have you ever read *‘ Tom Brown’s School Days’’? Was Tom 
a real character? Where is Rugby? For what is Oxford celebrated ? 
‘¢There was no flag flying:’’ what was the significance of that fact? 
Who is referred to by ‘*‘him’’ and by ‘‘ he’’ in the clause, ‘* him 
whom he had honored’’? What is meant by ‘‘ lying under the 
chapel floor’’? ‘* Let those who would worship the rising star: ”’ 
after what word does the sense require a pause? What is meant by 
‘worshipping the rising star’’? by ‘‘being faithful to the sun 
which had set’’? What is a ‘‘vestibule’?? What rank does a 
‘¢ sixth-form boy’’ occupy ? ‘* And, truth to tell: ’’ parse the word 
truth. ‘* They needed setting in order not a little:’’ what meaning 
is conveyed by not a little? Why were the colors falling upon the 
opposite wall ‘*‘ gorgeous’’? ‘* He turned to the pulpit, and, leaning 
forward, with his head upon his hands, groaned aloud. ‘If he could 
only have seen the doctor again for one five minutes,’ ’’ etc. : why are 
quotation-marks used at the beginning and end of the passage com- 
mencing with Jf? What change came over Tom Brown’s feelings 
during his visit at Rugby? What is meant by the ‘‘ glory of his 
birthright’’? What should you judge was the character of Dr. 
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Arnold, both as a teacher and as a man? Was his influence good? 
Do we all exert a daily influence for good or for evil? How did 
Rugby compare with other leading English schools? What book 
written by Dickens was especially aimed at the faults of certain 
schools in England? 


Questions upon ** Press On,’’? by Park Benjamin. 


Who was Park Benjamin? ‘‘ Press on! there’s no such word as 
fail:’’ to whom are the words press on addressed? Is there no such 
word as fail? What is the meaning, then? What is meant by 
‘¢ breast the gale’’? Was the question, ‘‘ Why shouldst thou faint’’ ? 
asked for information? What negative statement would be equivalent 
to it? Why is Love called a ‘‘ sun,’’ and Life a ‘‘ shadowed scene”? 
Why do ‘ Love,” ‘* Life,’’ and ‘‘ Fortune ’’ each begin with a capi- 
tal? How many reasons for encouragement are given in the first 
stanza? Can you name any person who has ‘dared the hero’s 
march’’? Spell the plural of hero. ‘‘ Ebon walls of night:’’ what 
figure of speech is here used? Change the following lines so as to 
make danger and death the subject : — 


‘¢From him who never dreads to meet 
Danger and death, they’re sure to fly.” 


What do you understand by ‘‘ chivalric deeds’’? Tell what you can 
of the institution of chivalry. What is a ‘‘ coat of mail’’?? ‘* Whom 
now she sinks she now exalts:’’ what is the object of exalts? What 
is the allusion in ‘‘ goal,” ‘* prize,’’ and ‘‘ crown’’? How shall we 
‘¢ keep our mind from sloth, our heart from soil’’? Which stanza is 
made up almost entirely of contrasts? Are the stanzas connected? 
What lesson is this piece intended to teach? , 


A few questions upon other pieces are here added, as being sug- 
gestive of points not given above. 

How does ‘‘enfold’’ differ in meaning from unfold? What are 
the syllables en and un called? How many syllables in ‘‘ uproari- 
ous’’?? Spell ‘* presence.’’ ‘‘The very stones mourned in silence, 
and the tall fern bowed sorrowfully:’’ spell the word which means 
grieved; the word which tells how the fern bowed. Why is the 
hyphen used in printing ‘‘horizon’’? Would it be correct to place 
the hyphen between the z and o? Why is it used in “ mill-pond ’’ ? 
Why is the word ‘‘spy’’ used instead of see in the second line of 
‘¢ The Spider and the Fly’’? Give me a word that means the opposite 
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of ‘‘graceful.’’ Give the reasons for the punctuation-marks used in 
the fourth paragraph. How many persons are mentioned in this story ? 
Name the words which you think most important in the first two 
lines. What word is understood after ‘‘this’’ in the fourth line? 
The ‘‘ sunbeam ”’ is here personified: what is meant by that? Why 
did Penn say ‘‘ thee’’ and **thou’’? Was it disrespectful for him 
to say ‘‘ friend Charles’’ instead of ‘‘ King Charles’’? How does 
the population of Boston now compare with that in ‘¢1716’’? Why 
are there now no selectmen in Boston? Is there any particular in- 
terest felt at the present time in regard to the ‘* Old South Church’’? 
What is an ‘‘anecdote’’? A ‘‘motto’’? A ‘**dialogue’’? Close 
. your books, and write an account of what you have just read. 


The following words were reported as frequently mispronounced 
or indistinctly pronounced : — 


Just. Catch. Different. Against. Picture. 
Well. Because. Difference. Fellow. History. 
Been. Government. Many. Was. Both. 
Every. Saw. Beneath. White. Probably. 
Got. Nothing. New. Attacked. Nobody. 
Get. Arctic. None. Window. Recess. 
Often. Instead. Whole. Which. Address. 
Strength. Our. Therefore. Shut. Geography. 
Length. And. Library. Drowned. Your. 
Again. Clothes. Since. Mountain. Kept. 


It is suggested that these words be pronounced as a daily exer- 
cise until the correct pronunciation is fixed; and also, as a means to 
this end, that they be woven into sentences for special reading. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


OF THE 


SUPERVISORS OF THE SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, ACCOMPANYING THE COURSE 
OF STUDY FOR GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


[Printed by permission. | 


Note. — These are suggestions, not directions. They have been prepared 
in the hope of helping our teachers to follow the revised course of study with 
greater ease. But there is no intention of restricting the methods of teaching, 
or of turning any one from methods that have been tried successfully to those 
that are untried. There is only one end in education, but there are many 
means of reaching it; and the teacher who has his own means, and those effec- 
tive, has the best for him. 


Language. 
Primary Schools. 


The purpose of these lessons — which is to accustom pupils to 
express what they know in language suited to their age and capacity, 
at first orally and afterward in writing — should be kept constantly 
in mind by the teacher, to stimulate her invention, and to guide her 
judgment in the adoption of the best methods. 

The programme can do little more than to indicate the importance 
of this work by the time allotted to it, and to suggest some among 
the many methods which the ingenious teacher will use. Nor is it 
possible to set definite limits to the work to be accomplished by the 
several classes. This will depend much on the capacity and aptness 
of the teacher, and cannot fail to manifest its results in any examina- 
tion to which the pupils may be subjected. It will of course be 
understood, that, though the exercises are essentially the same in the 
several classes, they are expected to be progressive, and that pupils 
should be thrown more and more on their own resources as they 
advance. 

It may not, however, be improper to caution the teacher against 
the expectation of great and immediate results. The proéess must 
necessarily be slow in its early stages ; but, if intelligently persevered 
in, its effects will be felt with increased force as pupils advance to 
the grammar and high schools. 
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In the oral exercises pupils should be required to speak audibly 
and distinctly, and to make complete sentences. This cannot be too 
strongly insisted on. An answer given in a word or phrase, which 
can only be understood by knowing the question, does not secure the 
end desired. 

As soon as pupils begin to write, care should be taken that every 
sentence should begin with a capital, that the words should be spelt 
correctly, and that a period should be placed at the end of a sen- 
tence -that tells something, and a question-mark at the end of a 
sentence that asks a question. Beyond the use of these two punc- 
tuation-marks, it would seem unnecessary to trouble pupils in the 
primary schools, since the sentences that they form will be short, 
and they are not able at this stage to make proper discrimination in 
the use of the comma, semicolon, etc. 

The earnest teacher will experience little difficulty in finding mate- 
rial for these language-lessons. The pictures in the reading-book, 
the selections that the pupils read, and whatever may arouse their 
curiosity, and lead to habits of observation and discrimination, the 
skilful teacher will use: especially the oral lessons on plants and 
animals will furnish interesting and instructive material, that may be 
used indefinitely. 

At first only the most prominent objects in a picture, or the most 
obvious qualities of an object, should receive attention. Thus, in 
examining a picture in the reading-book, in answer to suggestive 
questions by the teacher, the pupil will say that he sees two little 
girls, that they are looking at a bird’s nest, that the nest has four 
eggs in it, and that the bird is sitting near sy on the branch of the 
tree. 

This, perhaps, is sufficient for the lowest class. At a later stage 
the skilful teacher will find no difficulty in interesting the pupil in the 
skill with which the nest is made, the beauty of the eggs, and the 
motherly anxiety of the bird whose hiding-place has been discovered. 

No doubt the pupils will at first, and for some time, require much 
assistance ; which may be given chiefly by suggestive questions, lead- 
ing them to name the most important thing or quality first, and then 
to speak of other things in relation to it. ‘ 

Whenever an imperfect or ungrammatical sentence is made, it is 
recommended that an opportunity be given for some pupil to correct 
it. As pupils advance, more particular descriptions may be brought 
out by judicious questioning. In some such way as that indicated 
above, it is believed that these oral exercises may kornish material 
for elementary lessons in composing and writing. 
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Language. 
Grammar Schools. 


The purpose of these lessons is the same as that of the primary 
lessons, — to develop the power of oral and written expression. The 
attempt to do this by a study of the technicalities of grammar has 
proved a failure; and it seems now to be generally admitted that 
facility in the use of language can only be acquired by abundant 
exercise in using it as the expression of thought. 

The time specially allotted to this does not, perhaps, fully indicate 
what is regarded as its relative importance to other studies. All the 
recitations, whether oral or written, in whatever branch, should be 
regarded also as exercises in the correct use of language. The mate- 
rial for these lessons will thus be found to some extent in the subjects 
suggested for the primary schools, and also in the lessons in geogra- 
phy, history, and almost all the branches taught in our schools. 
Nothing fixes knowledge so definitely in our minds as to state it in 
our own language. Much information on subjects not connected 
with the school work may be imparted by the teacher, to be repro- 
duced by pupils in these lessons. As in the primary course, it is 
impossible to assign definite limits to the work of the several classes : 
it is, perhaps, enough to say that it should be progressive, more 
being required both in thought and expression as we advance towards 
the higher classes. It is believed that a careful supervision of the 
work of the several classes by the principal, with an occasional test 
of their success, may, in time, furnish a proper standard of the re- 
sults to be expected in the several grades. 


Oral Instruction. 


Primary Schools, 


This phrase is applied to that department of instruction which 
aims to secure proper mental activity in children by the study, first 
of their surroundings, and afterward of whatever is appropriate, 
though unfamiliar. Children are naturally observant and curious. 
They begin early to care for plants, animals, and other things around 
them. We need only to cherish and guide their curiosity, in order 
to train their eyes to quick seeing, their ears to attentive listening, 
their hands to careful handling; and thus to lead them, through the 
use of their perceptive faculties, to the development of thought and 
to its proper expression. 

For introductory lessons in the lower grades, the teacher may pre- 
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sent familiar animals and plants, in the living forms, in preserved 
specimens, or in pictures; choosing, as far as possible, those which 
represent families, — as the cat, the dog, the duck, &c. The lessons 
upon any animal may begin with the characteristics which are best 
known, — whether habits, uses, or structure. Thus a talk about the 
habits of the cat may lead to adaptations of structure, while the 
uses of the cow or the horse may lead to the study of parts. Later, 
by comparing different animals, attention may be called to marked 
likenesses and differences. 

In studying common objects with little children, the teacher may 
direct observation to the most evident properties, — form, color, and 
general qualities. Under this last head may be included, in the 
higher grades, the study of measure, weight, size, place, direction, 
etc. Simple scales and a few measures, which may be easily ob- 
tained, will furnish means of recreation and of profitable occupation. 

‘¢ Little and often’’ is the secret of success in primary schools ; 
and a few minutes of each session rightly employed in oral instruc- 
tion will give large results. The teacher gets many hints by study- 
ing children at their play, — watching the natural activity of their 
faculties, and noticing, that, while intensely interested for a little 
while, they soon turn to a new amusement. 

Whether at play or in school, children can be kept interested and 
busy only by frequent changes of occupation. This needed variety 
is, however, the opportunity of the primary teacher; and, by using 
it wisely, the children are brought to a varied though simple knowl- 
edge of the world in which they live. The mistake of trying to teach 
too much in any direction should be carefully avoided, especially in 
the lower classes. 

While hints and suggestions may be sought on all sides, the 
teacher should not look for models to be blindly copied. ‘The de- 
tails of her method should be her own, adapted to the special cir- 
cumstances, and varied by her own experience of success or failure. 
Certainly no work in any grade of schools can be a surer test of 
teaching-ability, or of the range and accuracy of a teacher’s knowl- 
edge. . 

The true teacher will begin with the child where he begins; re- 
membering always, that, while he will be constantly gaining useful 
information, his mental development is the more important result. 
He should, therefore, be told nothing which he can find out readily 
for himself, through the exercise of his perceptive faculties in exam- 
ining objects, natural and artificial. At the proper time he will, by 
comparison, form judgments, and find ways to express them. This © 
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training is fundamental, and will facilitate progress in the higher 
grades of instruction. 

Applying these principles to any line of oral teaching, it may be 
said, first, that the material for the lessons must be well chosen 
and skilfully presented ; secondly, that as the natural movement of 
the child’s mind is toward the new, in the direction of his curiosity, 
much will be gained by such change of material as will give novelty 
while reviewing the points of former lessons. The materials for 
studying the common qualities of objects are easily accessible; and, 
for lessons on color, different colored worsteds, silks, tissue-papers, 
bits of ribbon, pattern-cards, etc., will serve a good purpose, even 
where color blocks and charts are provided. The inventive and in- 

terested teacher will have no difficulty in finding resources. 
_ Asa result of proper oral teaching, the vocabulary given, and the 
ideas it represents, will be so naturalized in a child’s mind, that the 
presentation of a new object will suggest as many of the known terms 
as are applicable to it; thus making ‘‘ an object-lesson,’’ in the tech- 
nical sense, possible and profitable. 

Children should be able to tell, in simple, easy sentences, what 
they know of any object studied, and how they learned it. They will 
thus take their first steps in language naturally, and will add daily to 
their vocabulary. Freedom and variety of expression should be en- 
couraged ; and the teacher should be careful not to fall into the use 
of formule, or set phrases, however well understood. 

By these and similar methods, proper early training is given to 
the observing powers by their daily use; to the memory, so retentive 
in childhood, by learning to apply and to spell new words as they 
are introduced ; to the judgment, by the comparison of objects as to 
their similarities and differences; and in the use of language, by 
practice in oral and written descriptions; while incidentally, yet 
surely, the habit of close attention is formed. At intervals the 
teacher will naturally call up mental images of absent objects, or 
will encourage a child to describe what he is thinking of, so that the 
class may be able to guess his thought; and thus the teaching will 
become conceptive, and begin to train the imagination. Familiar 
fables and stories that illustrate traits of character may be intro- 
duced, by which effective moral influence and valuable aid in disci- 
pline will also be secured. 

If such teaching gives proper play to all the faculties, and helps 
to develop the child’s whole nature, may it not claim the thoughtful 
preparation and the best efforts of every primary-school teacher ? 
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Oral I nstruction. 


Grammar Schools. 


With the same purpose in view, the same methods will apply to 
grammar schools as to primary. Children learn to see by seeing, 
and to think by thinking. As they pass on to higher grades they 
will be prepared to observe more and more the relations of things, — 
how they depend upon each other, how they differ from and resem-_ 
ble each other, —and so to begin to arrange them into natural 
classes. Thus the simple lessons from nature will become ele- 
mentary studies in natural science, giving fresh enjoyment, and 
bringing healthful moral influences, through an intelligent and rev- 
erent appreciation of nature and of life. More and more may be 
done each successive year to cultivate the taste and the imagination, 
and to prepare for the practical duties of life. 

Simple talks about the sun, moon, and stars; about the common 
phenomena of wind, clouds, rain, frost, etc. ; about what we obtain 
from plants, animals, and the mineral world, and how it is prepared 
for use, thus leading to lessons on trades, occupations, and com- 
merce ; stories of life in ancient times, in the middle ages, in other 
countries ; accounts of great discoveries and inventions; vivid bio- 
graphical sketches, —all these and many more topics will be fruitful 
resources for mental training, while they illustrate the reading, geog- 
raphy, and history lessons, and furnish abundant material for lan- 
guage-lessons, oral and written. The aid needed in preparing for 
this oral instruction will be found in such books as Miss Yonge’s 
‘¢ Stories of History,’’ Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book,’’ Bulfinch’s 
‘¢ Age of Fable’’ and ‘* Age of Chivalry,’’ Cox’s ‘+ Tales of Ancient 
Greece,’’ Wood’s ‘‘ Homes without Hands,”’ and recently published 
books on familiar science and natural history. ~ _ 

Teachers should not be troubled with the question, ‘* how much 
is to be accomplished with any class,’’ but should seek to secure the 
best results in the time assigned to this department, letting the range 
of topics treated vary with the character and ability of the different 
classes. 


Physiology. 


The chief purpose of a series of lessons in physiology, in the 
grammar-school course, is to give that knowledge of the structure 
and functions of the human body which is essential to the preserva- 
tion of health. The following topics may be treated with reference 
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to their practical bearing, and with great freedom from the techni- 
calities of scientific study: — * 


I. The framework of the body, — important as a protection for the 
internal organs, and for the attachment of the muscles. The struc- 
ture of bones, as adapted to their use. The principal parts of the 
skeleton, and their contents, without putting stress upon the number 
and names of the bones. | 

II. The muscles, as a motor apparatus. Their structure as adapted 
to their use. How motion is effected. Use of joints, tendons, and 
ligaments. 

Ill. The growth and renewal of the parts of the body, as depend- 
ent upon good food, good blood, good air. 

Digestion — organs of; use of each; process and result of diges- 
tion. 

Circulation — organs of; their use; course of the blood. 

Respiration — organs of; their use; effects of good and bad respi- 
ration. 

IV. The skin. Its structure and functions. 

V. The nervous system as the directing power in the body, and the 
special senses briefly treated. | 

VI. Hygiene: naturally treated in connection with the preceding 
topics, but the following points may need special emphasis : — 

Exercise — amount and limits of. 

Food — quality, quantity, time and manner of eating. 

Bathing, clothing, posture, ventilation, sleep. 

Conditions for and amount of mental labor. 


Reading. 


The object to be sought in this branch of instruction is twofold. 
The pupils should be taught (1) to take in, with the eye and the 
mind, the meaning of the printed sentences ; and then (2) to express 
this meaning intelligently by the voice. The reading matter should 
therefore be suited to their understanding, or not far above it. 

The methods used to accomplish this result in the different grades 
must vary with different teachers. Good sense, helped by observa- 
tion and experience, will suggest new and changing ways of interest- 
ing the pupils, and of advancing them in the various steps. 

The following suggestions may be of use : — 

After children have learned to recognize simple words, they may 
be taught to read short simple sentences from the blackboard or chart 
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and from the book, the teacher aiding them by reading each sen- 
tence ; for at the outset they can be expected to do little except by 
imitation. 

Bad habits formed at the beginning will be very hard to correct, 
either by the teachers who allow the children to form them, or by the 
teachers who next receive the class: such a habit, for example, as 
that of uttering the words one by one, slowly and monotonously. 
The articles a and the should from the first be pronounced with the 
following word, as if they formed a part of it; for instance, a boat, 
a goat, should be spoken as if they were single words like about, ago. 
So, too, the pupils may from the outset be taught by the example of 
the teacher to read in phrases ; e.g., The-two-kits lap-the-milk in-the- 
pan. 

Some explanation of what is to be read is often needed in every 
grade. Proper emphasis and expression, of the simplest kind, are 
impossible if one does not understand what he is reading ; but, when 
the thought is well’ understood, the reader, of whatever age, may be 
expected to express if in an easy, natural manner. In the lower 
grades, and with more difficult selections, the teacher will of course 
prepare the lesson with the class, — explaining, questioning, and 
making clear all new and hard words and phrases. A talk about the 
picture will often give an opportunity to make the children familiar 
with words which they are to meet for the first time in print. 

It is better to take the easier and more interesting selections first. 

As a teacher sets copies on the blackboard for writing, so he 
should set an example in reading naturally and intelligently. It is 
not rules for reading that will help the children, but imitation and 
practice of a natural manner of reading. 

Constant care must be taken to prevent screaming, shouting, and 
drawling. A natural pitch of the voice, —not too high, — pleasant 
intonation, and distinct articulation, should be aimed at. Declama- 
tory reading is never desirable, but a style of reading suited to the 
home circle should be cultivated. 

If a pupil miscalls a word, it is not best to correct by repeating the 
isolated word, but rather to give the whole phrase of which it is a 
part. 

It is well for the teacher and a part of the scholars sometimes to 
close their books, and listen to the reading of others. Or sometimes 
one or two copies of some book containing an interesting story may 
be passed from one scholar to another, the class listening. The 
hearers will wish to understand the whole story, and the readers will 
be incited to read so that théy can be understood. 
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Pupils should frequently be called upon to give, in their own lan- 
guage, the sense of a paragraph or sentence which they have just 
read. So, after the lesson has been read, they should be called upon 
to give, in their own language, an oral or written account of its 
contents. 

Each class should go over as much ground as possible, provided 
that all be fairly understood and read understandingly. The text- 
books assigned to the various classes indicate not the amount to be 
read, but the kind of reading-matter to be used. No exact limits 
can be fixed as to what is to be read within a given time. The classes 
should have as much supplementary reading as possible outside the 
book assigned. ‘‘The Nursery’? and Mrs. Rickoff’s ‘*‘ Monday 
Mornings’’ are specimens of suitable reading, equivalent to a reader 
of the second or third grade. Equivalents to the higher grades can 
be found in the reading-books prescribed for the Latin School. 

As soon as a child can read easy sentences he should be encouraged 
to read other books than the reading-books. 

It is impossible to, state the exact results which are to be expected 
in each class. The intelligent and ingenious teacher who aims to 
accomplish the object first mentioned will produce satisfactory 
results. 


Spelling. 


In the outline course of study, spelling is associated with reading ; 
but it belongs quite as properly with language lessons, writing, and 
other branches. The practical use of correct spelling is found only 
when thoughts are expressed in writing. Exercises in spelling should 
therefore be, as far as possible, written. The aim all along should be 
for the pupil to be able to spell the words of his own vocabulary. 
He should have constant practice in familiar words, and also in the 
new words met in any of his lessons. It is too much, of course, to 
expect him to remember the correct spelling of all the words of his 
constantly increasing vocabulary; but he may at least be spared 
useless drill upon words which he cannot use, and of whose meaning 
he is ignorant. It is desirable to train children to spell correctly 
common words; but they should not be expected to spell unusual and 
difficult words. 

As early as possible passages from the reading-lessons should be 
copied, and sentences should be written daily from dictation. The 
sentences which the pupils make in their oral exercises or in their 
language lessons will thus give material for a spelling-lesson. When 
the pupils are far enough advanced, they may write out the substance 
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of any of their daily lessons in. geography, history, physiology, etc., 
or copy good passages of prose and poetry. It is manifest that words 
spelled thus in vital connection with each other and with their mean- 
ing will be better remembered than when they are written in lists as 
isolated, dead fragments. 

Care should be taken that the pupils copy correctly. The imita- 
tive faculty being strong in’children, they would, no doubt, make 
fewer mistakes if they were never to see or hear words misspelled. 

Through the whole course of study, beginning with the earliest 
attempts, pupils should be held responsible for good spelling in all 
the written exercises connected with the various branches. 

Varied and interesting methods to secure good spelling, and at 
the same time to lead pupils to a good choice of words in speech and 
writing, will occur to teachers. Among these may be mentioned the 
use of synonyms; of words of similar meaning that cannot be sub- 
stituted one for another; of the different modes of forming deriva- 
tives from root-words, etc. Pupils in the upper classes may be led 
to perceive the few fundamental rules of orthography and pronuncia- 
tion which belong to our language. 


Writing. 


A good handwriting, free, uniform, legible, and natural, is better 
than engraved copies ; and to secure this, much more Repends on the 
teacher than on the system taught. 

A well-arranged, progressive series of lessons in copy-books is 
indispensable in order to discipline the hand to regularity, and to cor- 
rect errors; yet too exclusive use of engraved copies tends to destroy 
individual characteristics, — an essential element of the best writing. 

Good position, securing the power to move the hand and arm in 
any direction, — without which we cannot write easily or legibly, — 
is fundamental; hence, from the lowest to the highest grades, cor- 
rect position, movement, and form, should be systematically and 
persistently taught, — good forms made and analyzed, and poor ones 
corrected by illustrations upon the blackboard. 

Neatness and legibility should be required in the written. exercises 
in connection with the various studies. 

To encourage and secure the individuality which ought to charac- 
terize good writing, blank-books, in which to copy valuable maxims, 
choice selections of prose and poetry, abstracts of lessons, etc., are 
recommended to be used, alternating with the copy-book. 

Upon the lowest line of each page of the copy-book let the pupil 
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write his name and age, the name of the school and class, and the 
date when the page was completed. 

Retain the last set of writing-books finished till another set is 
completed and criticised. 


Arithmetic. 


The course of study in arithmetic includes only subjects that are 
either essential or useful, and that may, if studied in their proper 
order and by natural methods, be understood by the pupil. From 
the beginning to the end of the course he is to acquire a real knowl- 
edge of numbers and of their relations and uses. Although a knowl-’ 
edge of arithmetical terms, figures, and processes is essential to the 
expression and use of numbers, it cannot be a substitute for a 
knowledge of numbers themselves. The immediate end to be 
reached in the study of arithmetic, as well as of other subjects of 
elementary instruction, is the acquisition of a useful amount of real 
knowledge, with the ability to use it understandingly and readily, 
and to express it correctly and clearly. If this knowledge, acquired 
in the right order and in a sensible manner, be simply and _ naturally 
expressed in the language appropriate to arithmetic, numbers and 
their expression will be so firmly associated that the one will natu- 
rally respond to the other. 

Not only should the pupil be kept from repeating mere words and 
figures as if they were numbers, and mere formulas and processes as 
if they were reasons and ends, but also from the opposite, though 
lesser evil, of slighting the sign and the process. Correctness in 
the use of figures is essential, and, if cultivated with the understand- 
ing, has a not unimportant moral influence. On the other hand, 
rapidity, although desirable, is not indispensable; and, when made 
an end, is too likely to consume the time, which, instead of being 
spent in acquiring unnecessary skill, might be given to a more intelli- 
gent and useful exercise. 

Let the pupil, then, do real work in numbers, and let him express 
what he does, to the end that he may by daily exercise grow into a 
clear and useful knowledge, and that he may express that knowledge 
by the language of arithmetic instead of studying the language as if 
it were arithmetic itself. 

Happily, in acquiring the most useful knowledge of arithmetic, a 
pupil must at the same time receive the best mental training that 
this study can give. At least in this subject ‘‘ practical utility ’’ and 
‘¢ mental discipline’’ are not at variance; neither need be sacrificed 
to the other. 
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The School Board has determined the general subjects of the course 
in arithmetic, and the general order of subjects, but has left details, 
and, with some slight exceptions, methods, to the wisdom and skill of 
the teachers themselves. Of the familiar principles which should 
determine the methods of teaching arithmetic, none deserve greater 
attention than the following : — 

1. That in childhood the activities of perception are greater than 
other mental activities. 2. That both single and related perceptions 
must be clear and distinct in order that the memory may do its 
proper work. 38. That the imagination and reflective powers of chil- 
dren cannot live and thrive on abstractions, but must feed daily and 
hourly on present or recalled perceptions, or on conceptions that may 
at any moment be realized in thought. 4. That children, when their 
minds are acting freely and naturally, think and reason, and can no 
more help thinking and reasoning than they can help seeing when their 
eyes areopen. 5. That the mind is not educated until its power, not 
only of gaining knowledge without help, but also of applying and 
using its knowledge, has been drawn out and made effective. 

Although these principles do not apply to instruction in arithmetic 
alone, yet the right methods of teaching it depend especially upon 
them. They plainly teach :— 

1. That arithmetic, although a deductive science, should at first be 
studied and taught inductively; that, accordingly, objects of sense, 
especially those of sight, of sound, and of the muscular sense, should 
be numbered singly and in groups by the child; that the numbered 
objects and groups of objects, present, recalled, or imagined, be of 
so many kinds, and be represented so often by the same figures, that 
the child will gradually learn the general (‘‘ abstract ’’) nature of 
numbers and the general office of figures; that the operations be at 
first with numbered objects and groups, and be so simple, of so many 
kinds, and expressed so frequently by the same signs and figures, 
that the elementary truths of arithmetic will, in a general form, begin 
to dawn on the mind of the child. 

2. That figures and names of numbers should, at first, be asso- 
ciated immediately with numbered objects and groups whose relation 
to each other is distinctly perceived, and with the simple mental work 
that the child actually does in order to reach a certain end; after- 
wards, slowly and understandingly, with numbers themselves, and 
the operations performed with them; and, untiringly, year after year, 
with real and representative problems both within and slightly beyond 
the knowledge and the ability of the child to solve: to the end that 
‘* the memory may do its proper work,’’ and may not, because eye and 
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ear have been trained to associate only names of numbers with names, 
figures with figures, operations with little or nothing that is actual and 
intelligible, be left to the fatal and wasteful process of recalling little 
else than unmeaning signs and sounds. 

3. (1) That, because much of the mental activity of a child 
consists in forming the images of sensible objects and in the play of 
the imagination, he should be allowed and encouraged to number the 
familiar objects which he has recalled or which are pictured before 
him, and, by changing their number, together with their size, form, 
or color, and the time, place, or other circumstance connected with 
them, to make up simple problems which may be solved by himself 
or his classmates. (2) That, as thought involves a consciousness 
of identity, similarity, or difference, and as these relations are the 
basis of thought in numbers, but cannot be clearly conceived in an 
‘*abstract’’ form by children, there should be at the very start and 
during the study of elementary arithmetic, exercises which involve the 
perception of the relations of numbered objects; that, accordingly, 
the following questions — varied, of course, in matter, and simpler in 
form —should be asked, and their answers should be sought and 
found by the pupils themselves. [The questions given below are 
not such as should be put to the pupil. They merely indicate the 
subjects and the order. The questions actually put should be in the 
simplest form, and be varied according to circumstances. | 

Primary Scuoot, Crass VI.—a. How many objects [of sight, 
sound, touch, motion, etc. ] do you perceive [see, hear, touch, move, 
etc. ; whether at once or in succession]? 6. How many objects in a 
certain group [or collection, line, series, etc., natural or artificial] ? 
c. How many objects in two groups [and more; whether equal or 
unequal in number; whether perceived at once or in succession]? 
d. How many groups? e. How many objects after adding a certain 
number? jf. How many objects after subtracting a certain number? 
g. How many more objects in one group [and in several groups | 
than in another [and in several others]? h. How many less? 17. 
How many objects of a group must be taken away from it in order 
that there may be a certain number left in it? j. How many objects 
must be added to those in a group in order that the sum may be a 
certain. number? k. How many objects must be added to or taken 
away from a group in order that the sum or difference may be equal 
to the number of objects in another group? [Such exercises as are 
indicated by the foregoing questions should be continued until the 
child (1) recognizes and names one object and the number of objects 
in groups of two, three, four, and five; (2) combines every two or 
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more of these groups into a single group of not more than ten objects, 
and names the number; (3) is able to find out the relations of addi- 
tion and subtraction, (4) and of more and less, between every two 
groups of not more than ten objects. (See illustrations of (2), (8), 
and (4), under 7. and j. in Class V.) ] 

Ciass V.—a. If the number of objects in each of the equal groups 
and the number of groups be known, how many objects are in all the 
equal groups? Also, 6. how many objects in all the equal groups, 
together with those in a smaller group, if there be one? c. If the 
number of objects in each of the equal groups be known, how many 
groups must be combined to form a group of a given number of ob- 
jects? d. How many objects must belong to each group, in order 
that a given number of equal groups may be combined into a group 
' of a given number of objects? e. If the whole number of objects 
and the number in each of the equal groups into which the whole 
number is separated (‘‘ divided’’) be known, how many equal groups 
are there? Also, f. how many equal groups are there, and how 
many objects in the remaining group, if there be one? g. If the 
whole number of objects and the number of equal groups into which 
the whole number of objects is separated (‘‘ divided’’) be known, 
how many objects in each of the equal groups? Also, h. how many 
objects in each of the equal groups, and how many in the remaining 
group, if there be one? 7. In general, of what numbers is each num- 
ber of objects, not larger than ten, the sum? f[e.g., Three objects 
are the sum of one object, one object, and one object; of two objects 
and one object; of one object and two objects.] Also, 7. what is 
the relation of each number of objects not larger than ten to itself 
and to each of the other numbers not larger than ten? [(1) The 
relation by addition and subtraction; (2) by more and less, or by 
difference ; (3) by multiplication, and by division in its two forms ; 
e.g., The relation of three and one to each other: (1) Two objects 
added to one object make three objects; two of the three objects 
taken away leave one object. (2) Three objects are two more than 
one; one object is two less than three objects. (38) Three objects 
are three times one object; one object in three objects three times, 
and one object is one-third of three objects. The relations of three 
and two: (1) and (2), as above. (3) Three objects are either once 
two objects and one object more, or once two objects and one-half of 
two objects ; two objects in three objects, either once with one object 
remaining, or once and one-half; two objects are two-thirds of three 
objects. The relations of three and three to each other: (1) If no 
objects be added to three objects, and if none of the three be taken 
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away, the result will be three objects. (2) Three objects are neither 
more nor less than three other objects; 7.e., three objects are equal 
to three objects. (3) Three objects are once three objects; three 
objects in three objects, once; three objects are three-thirds of three. 
It is suggested that, as the relations of 1 to 1 cannot be easily appre- 
hended, they be studied last, the following order being perhaps the 
best: 2 to-1, 2 to. 2;.3 to 1; 3 to 2,3 to 3; 4 to 1, 4 to 2, 4 to 3,4 
to 4; and so on to 10; and last 1 to 1.] 

ee IV.—a. What is the sum of the objects in a group of ten 
and a group containing less than ten? Also, b. of two groups of ten? 
c. What are the relations of addition and subtraction, and, d. of more 
and less, between ten objects and every number of objects from 
eleven to twenty? e. In general, of what numbers is every number 
of objects from eleven to twenty the sum? Also, f. what are the 
relations of addition and subtraction, of more and less, of multiplica- 
tion and of division in its two forms, between every two numbers not 
larger than twenty? [Order: 11 to 1, to 2, to 3, and so on to 11; 
12 to 1, to 2, to 3, and so on to 12; etc. See illustrations under 7. 
and j., Class V. | 

Crasses III., II., I. —[The relations correspond to those in the 
lower classes. See illustrations. If the relations of the smaller 
numbers be really perceived, and if they be often expressed by words 
and figures in solving the simple problems given, the pupils will 
probably need no other exercises to fix these relations in the mind. 
The limits of useful familiarity with results in addition and subtrac- 
tion are plain. It is sufficient for practical purposes to know, and to 
have ready for use, the sum of every two numbers neither of which is 
larger than ten, and the difference of every two numbers neither of 
which is larger than twenty. Ifa pupil is familiar with these results, 
and has a real knowledge of decimal composition, relations, and nota- 
tion of numbers, he is prepared to add and subtract with larger num- 
bers. In multiplication and division the boundaries of desirable 
familiarity with results are not so plainly marked. Logically, a hun- 
dred is the largest product and dividend, and ten the largest multi- 
plier and divisor, that need be ready for use in the larger numbers. 
But eleven is so easy and twelve so useful a multiplier and divisor, 
that one hundred forty-four and twelve are not undesirable limits. 
Beyond the limits referred to, no special effort need be made to fix 
relations in the mind; the most useful, being used the oftenest, will 
fix themselves. Indeed, it is sufficient for the pupil to be able to 
find, within a reasonable time, the true relations of the larger num- 
bers, and to express the results correctly. | 
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4, That because children think and reason — though nat consecu- 
tively and logically — they should be allowed to think and reason in 
numbers, inductively and by immediate inference at first, and deduc- 
tively after arriving at simple truths; that, accordingly, neither 
‘rules’? nor principles should at first be presented to pupils, but 
simple facts which they can apprehend, and simple problems whose 
solution requires them to use their mother-sense, and does not pre- 
vent them, by difficulties in matter and form, from using naturally 
and understandingly their mother-tongue ; that after a principle has 
been evolved from the solutions of simple problems, and has been 
clearly stated by the pupils, they may illustrate and apply it, may 
use it as a guide and a reason, in their future and more difficult 
work. 

5. That, in order to educate the power of applying and using the 
knowledge of arithmetic, and of gaining further knowledge of it with- 
out help, the mind must be so exercised that it will be able not only 
to receive and reproduce ideas of number that have been clearly, 
orderly, and pleasingly presented to it, but also to make a positive 
effort to arrive at a definite end, although the way to it be hard and 
rough; and, accordingly, the ear and eye should be trained with 
the understanding to perceive readily what is given and what is re- 
quired in the simple oral and written problems, and the mind, know- 
ing the object to be accomplished, should do the work with no more 
than.needed help; the problems should gradually become more diffi- 
cult to solve, and should represent as nearly as possible reality; the 
inventive power should be exercised in making up both oral and writ- 
ten problems; and, finally, a ‘‘ subject’’ should be studied by the 
pupil, and should, with little or no help, be mastered by him. 

In teaching the metric system, instructors may be helped by read- 
ing Sawyer’s ‘‘ Metric Manual,’’ and other publications of the Metric 
Bureau. 

Each pupil should see, handle, and wse the measures and weights. 
With the help of his teacher, he can easily make of yood, tape, 
paper, or of other material, a meter and any useful part of a meter. 
In his drawing lessons, he may represent a decimeter in length, and 
a square decimeter, and also sub-multiples and small multiples of 
these. In the number lessons, he may use to advantage ten splints 
or straws, each a decimeter long. By placing them in line he may 
illustrate any desirable part of a meter, and, at the same time, have 
an exercise in the relations of the first ten numbers. With four 
splints he may enclose a square decimeter; and, with simple appara- 
tus, he may be made familiar, or, better, may make himself familiar, 
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with the most useful units of volume, capacity, and weight. What- 
ever real knowledge of the metric system he gets must help him in 
understanding the decimal system of numbers. 


Geography. 


This should not be a study of dry details, but of the home of man ; 
the study of the diversified surface and varied climates of the earth; 
of the distribution of vegetable and animal life; and of the conditions 
of human life as to manners, customs, occupations, governments, and 
religions. 

As travel broadens the ideas, so will the study of geography if 
rightly pursued; and pupils may increase the value of their lessons 
by reading books of travel, and stories of great explorers. The 
teacher can afford to deal sparingly in:statistics, latitudes, longitudes, 
areas, and heights, and to avoid dry definitions and detailed map- 
questions, that lead only to a recital of names of places destitute of 
associations. Such knowledge is not worth the time it takes to 
acquire it, though it may secure rapid, accurate recitations. Rather 
let pupils be encouraged to express, in their own language, whatever 
of interest and value they may gain from the text-book and from 
other sources of information. 

The first lessons, with little children, may be entirely oral, the 
teacher using vivid style and familiar language; the aim being to 
create an interest in different natural features and products, and in 
the customs and occupations of people in different parts of the earth. 
The teaching cannot be too simple, the treatment of subjects too 
familiar. It is proper to presuppose a certain preparation for geog- 
raphy in the primary schools, where the children will have heard of 
north, south, east, west; of plants and animals from hot and cold 
countries; and of different ways of living in different places. The 
teacher of geography may begin, then, by talks about travelling over 
the great earth to see it, to get what is needed here, or to carry to 
people in other parts what they need. She may address the imagina- 
tion, and make the first lessons a series of word-pictures, as far as 
possible. Showing a globe, she may give an idea of the form and 
size of the earth; and by simple illustrations, — as, for instance, 
that plants grow on the land, and ships sail on the sea, and that 
everywhere birds fly into the air, —she may lead to the’ conception 
of land and water on the surface of the earth, and of air surround- 
ing it. 

The study of the natural features may begin with object-teaching, 
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—a hill, a pond, a river, whatever is known to, or can be seen by, 
the children. Pictures, or blackboard drawings, will serve to give 
the first ideas of unknown features ; and a tray of moulder’s sand, in 
which the children will delight to form mountains, valleys, peninsulas, 
etc., will be a valuable aid. After such conceptions, children will 
read intelligently the concise, expressions of the text-book, called 
definitions. 

What the earth affords on its surface (or vegetation and animals) ; 
under its surface (as coal and metals) ; what the water affords (as 
fish, salt, and sponge) ; what is around the earth (leading to talks 
about wind, clouds, and rain), — these, and similar topics, will form 
a series of appropriate early lessons. 

The children will thus come naturally to the need of maps, and by 
making a map of the streets in the vicinity of the schoolhouse, and a 
plan of the schoolroom, they will learn the difference between maps 
and pictures. Outline-maps of the grand divisions may be intro- 
duced; and the children may learn to point out rivers, mountains, 
bays, and other natural features, designating very few, if any, by 
their special names. It will be natural next to compare these maps — 
with the globe, and to show the position of the grand divisions there, 
and perhaps the equator and the hot and cold parts. By simple 
methods the maps of hemispheres may be explained, and then briefly 
studied. 

In the second year the children will be ready to take up such gen- 
eral study of the countries of each grand division as is adapted to 
their age. This study will be more interesting and useful if still 
largely oral, with such explanation of the text that the children may 
catch its full meaning before attempting to read it for themselves. 
The teacher may think it wise to take very early in this course the 
study of our own vicinity, and state, and country, giving more time 
and detail to it than to other parts. Map-drawing may be associated 
with this study of countries from the beginning, though it may not 
be desirable to insist yet upon drawing from memory. 

A class will thus be prepared for what may be designated the sec- 
ond stage of study; or to take up a more careful, systematic course. 
This would naturally begin with further consideration of the form of 
the earth, the observation of the circles on the globe, easy statements 
and illustrations of the earth’s motions, seasons, zones, and of the 
life of man as dependent upon surface, climate, and civilization. 
Here it would be interesting to point out the earliest civilized coun- 
tries, to trace briefly the progress of discovery, and the transplanting 
of languages, manners, and customs, by colonization. 
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Then would follow the careful study of the physical and political 
characteristics of different countries, noting the dependence of the 
- latter upon the former, and important historical associations, giving 
more or less time to each country according to its importance. Reci- 
tation by topics and map-drawing will be the indispensable accom- 
paniments of this course. Rapid sketching of maps on slate or 
blackboard, as an aid to the study of countries and for reference 
during recitations, will be useful; but elaborately finished maps are 
unnecessary. It may be suggested that, while a system of triangu- 
lation is an aid to many pupils, it is more difficult for others to hold 
it in the memory than to draw good outlines without it. 

The third and last stage of study is intended to be a general re- 
view, with special attention to important points. The pupils of the 
first class are mature enough to form clear conceptions of the phe- 
nomena that belong to astronomical and physical geography, and of 
their effects upon climate and civilization. They can consider more 
fully than before the earth as a planet; the changes of the seasons ; 
the variation in the length of day and night in different parts of 
the earth; the different daily path of the sun at different seasons ; the 
variation in time as corresponding to variation in longitude; the 
causes of winds and currents; the contrasts in contour and relief 
and natural scenery ; the commercial and political relations of differ- 
ent nations, with the special interests of each. They can thus ar- 
range and classify knowledge acquired in previous years, and make it 
a permanent possession. 


History. 


The leading purpose of this study should be to awaken an interest 
in historical subjects. 

Make prominent the men, localities, facts, and features that are of 
a representative character, so that the pupil will have a clear idea 
of the place each occupied in the development of the nation. 

Maps and diagrams of places where important events have oc- 
curred should be made and freely used. Nothing assists more to 
fasten in the mind an event than a knowledge of the place where it 
occurred. 

Short biographical sketches of persons prominent in different 
periods will help fix the time, place, and circumstances of the events 
in which such persons were conspicuous. Only a very few of the 
most important dates of such events as have become landmarks in 
history ought to be memorized. The order and sequence of events, 
rather than the exact date of each, should be the aim. 
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As little as possible, including dates, should be committed to 
memory. It is the thought, the relation of cause and effect, that is 
‘desirable; and this will rarely be secured if the pupil is required or 
allowed to commit and repeat the words of the text-book. The 
imagination especially should be cultivated. 

Assign lessons by topics, not by sections or pages of the text- 
book, and require pupils to recite in their own language. 

Encourage pupils to consult other histories beside the text-book, 
and to read any book illustrating the period studied. Historical 
relics, engravings and views of places historically important, should, 
if possible, be exhibited and explained. 

In United States history, carefully consider the principal discover- 
ies and explorations, the settlement of such colonies as especially 
moulded and modified the social, political, and religious institutions 
of the country, the different kinds of government established by the 
colonies, and how they were united in a common defence, to secure 
their rights as set forth in the Declaration of Independence and em- 
bodied in the Constitution. ‘The period since the establishment of 
the Federal Government should be more thoroughly treated than any 
other. It is better to know what the nation has done, how it has 
increased its territory, developed its resources, settled great and 
vital questions, and advanced to its present position, than to be ac- 
quainted with a large number of antecedent but less important facts. 

The value of English history depends very largely upon connecting 
it with the history of our own country. Teachers are therefore recom- 
mended to pass more lightly and rapidly over the earlier periods, 
dwelling only upon such points as the earlier races, governments, 
and institutions, and reserving their labors in detail for the later 
periods, from about 1500 to our own time. No single text-book will 
be found sufficient. 

In studying the Constitution of the United States, and of Massa- 
chusetts, read the documents themselves, referring from one to the 
other, and from both to the English Constitution, or those parts of 
it which are the sources of our own. We have here an excellent 
opportunity of studying history by original documents, and it should 
be made as much of as possible. 


Physics. 


The course of study provides that the teaching of physics shall be 
‘* as far as practicable by the experimental method.’’ The ingenuity 
of the teacher will doubtless find the practicability of this method 
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under nearly all circumstances. It may be well, however, to indicate 
the reasons for introducing this branch of study earlier in the gram- 
mar-school course, and the nature of the work it seems desirable to: 
accomplish in the respective classes. 

The object of the change is to give to a larger number of scholars 
than heretofore the opportunity of obtaining such knowledge of the 
elementary facts and principles of physics, and such training in 
methods of observing and investigating, as will be helpful to them 
in life. As a large majority of these scholars are cut off from school 
privileges either at or before the end of the grammar-school course, 
the plan of instruction should have chief reference to their especial 
requirements. 

Only the most familiar physical facts need be made the study of 
the third class. In some instances the underlying principle may be 
recognized ; but the aim will chiefly be the cultivation of the observ- 
ing faculty, and the attainment of some practical knowledge. ° It will 
not be necessary to follow closely any particular order of subjects or 
lessons. The result, however, will probably be an acquaintance, on 
the part of the scholars, with a few facts from most of the de- 
partments of physics, some understanding of simple mechanical 
principles and their applications, and considerable interest in ex- 
perimenting. 

In the second class former attainments may be tested, instruction 
continued with the same ends in view, attention given to the general 
divisions of the subject, and the classification of phenomena.  In- 
quiry into causes will naturally come into greater prominence. This 
will demand much experimental practice, for the purpose of discovery 
or verification. 

The way will thus be opened for systematic and somewhat more 
comprehensive study in the first class. This will insure a review of 
previous work, and the completion of the outline study of the sub- 
ject. More attention may be given in this class to physical laws and 
theories, to mechanical contrivances for utilizing the forces of nature, 
and to the principles involved in the construction of philosophical 
instruments. Experimental practice may thus be made more general 
and effective. 


Sewing. 


The main object of instruction in sewing is to fit girls for greater 
usefulness in their homes; and, to this end, the teaching should be 
progressive and thoroughly practical. Right beginnings will be se- 
cured by special attention, at first, to the posture of pupils, the proper 
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holding of the work and‘of the needle, and the adaptation of needle 
and thread to the material in use. With sewing, as with all other 
branches of instruction, variety and interest are necessary to success, 
and the teacher will gain much by inducing parents to supply the little 
ones with work requiring only simple stitches and short seams, and 
to vary the material and kind of work as the instruction proceeds. 
As far as the teacher can control it, let the child have, at the start, 
the encouragement of making something useful, not the wearisome- 
ness of taking meaningless stitches on meaningless pieces of cloth. 
And let her be promoted from one kind of stitch and garment to 
another, till she has learned all the varieties of useful sewing. 
Especially let her be encouraged to mend, patch, and darn well, to 
make good button-holes, to cut, fit, and baste her work, and to secure 
neatness of finish. 


Physical Exercises. 


A few exercises well done will be much more pleasing, interesting, 
and beneficial than many indifferently performed: therefore teach a 
few well-arranged, simple movements that pupils can make without 
imitating the teacher or a pupil placed before the class to guide or 
direct the exercise. 

Require precision and uniformity. If pupils know just what move- 
ments to make, without dictation from the teacher, they will delight 
in them, especially when executed to music. 

Avoid all sudden or jerking movements. If the hand or arm is to 
be carried out from the body horizontally, vertically, or obliquely, 
let it be done as though carrying a heavy weight as far as possible, 
stretching every muscle to its utmost tension. 

It is a poor excuse for neglecting physical exercises in school, to 
say, ‘‘ No time;’’ time will be gained by practising a few well- 
arranged, symmetrical exercises. Whenever a recitation languishes 
on account of inattention or weariness, and pupils become restless, a 
moment or two spent in judicious physical exercises will change the 
entire aspect of the room, and pupils will be prepared to apply their 
minds to study with renewed vigor. 

If practicable, rooms should be thoroughly ventilated during these 
- exercises. 

Sitting, counting aloud, or singing should not, as a general thing, 
be allowed while exercising. 

Do not allow pupils to strike upon their chests unless their lungs 
are fully inflated. It is not safe to practise any physical exercise 
with very small children in which they will be required to strike their 
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chests, for they will not and can not keep their lungs properly 
inflated. | 

Teachers should give personal attention and direction to the sub- 
ject, and not permit exercise in any way but the right one. Have a 
well-defined object in view, and endeavor to make every movement 
tend toward that object. 


Recreation. 


Part of Wednesday and Friday afternoons, or other more con- 
venient times, may be spent in merely entertaining exercises. The 
following are suggested, not as a list, but as specimens : — 


1. Nursery songs. 

2. Games with action; as, King George and his Troops. 
3. Games without action; as, Putting in a word. 

4. Stories. 

5. Talks. 


Miscellaneous. 


The half-hour under this head is not intended for work, but for a 
breathing-time as the children in the primary schools grow older, and 
need an occasional pause in their lessons. It is also meant to pro- 
vide the teachers with a few comparatively spare moments in which 
they can attend to various details. 
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OF 


THE SCHOOL -COMMITTEE FOR 1879. 


THE School Committee for}1879 respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing Report. 

As in former years, a large part of the duties of the Board has 
been performed under the supervision of the usual sub-commit- 
tees, whose reports, in whole or in part, follow, with such brief 
suggestions and criticism as may be deemed of interest to the 
public, who are, and of right should be, so deeply concerned in 
the successful workings of our school system : — 


The High School. 


“The year’s work of the High School has been highly satisfactory. The 
confirmed health of the Principal gives us reason to hope that the city may 
long enjoy his invaluable services. No change has taken place in the corps 
of teachers, except that in lieu of Mr. Edward Bradbury, whose resigna- 
tion was tendered in June last, the Committee has chosen Miss Marga- 
rette M. Leighton, who fully justifies on trial the strong recommendations 
to which in great part she owed her appointment. ‘The school has the 
very great advantage of being under the instruction and discipline of teach- 
ers who unite ample experience with a progressive spirit. ‘The chief draw- 
back to their efficiency is the amount of intractable material on which they 
must waste a part of their labor. No systemof examinations yet devised 
has been adequate to exclude from the High School pupils who are not 
qualified for it, and though such pupils are gradually eliminated, and very 
few of them remain through the whole course, they are a clog and hinder- 
ance to the lower classes. The course of instruction is much more simple 
than it seems; for, though a glance at the course in print might suggest the 
idea of more work than could be thoroughly done by either teachers or 
pupils, still there is no individual scholar whose actual work comprehends a 
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greater variety of studies than is consistent with a respectable proficiency 
in each and all. It has been, however, the desire and aim of the Commit- 
tee to contract rather than to enlarge the syllabus of studies. The Princi- 
pal, at the request of the Chairman, offers the following suggestions, in aid 
of the essential reform in Reading, which has been repeatedly urged in the 
annual reports of the School Committee, and to which our Superintendent 
has devoted a great deal of judicious and successful effort. 

“¢T should be glad if I could in any way help on the reform which Mr. 
Cogswell and others have begun in regard to Reading in the Grammar 
Schools. The College calls upon the Preparatory Schools for more atten- 
tion to the mother tongue. The High Schools must in their turn look to the 
Grammar Schools. There is no question, I think, that with all the improve- 
ments which the “ cry for more English” has within a few years called forth 
in school and college, there is far less reading aloud than there was a gen- 
eration or two ago. Ican remember children who were called upon to read 
aloud three or four times each day, from the time when they began to read 
till about twelve years of age. Do children now always read once a day ? 
Examinations have tyrannized over the more spiritual part of education 
(if I may so call it) and exalted the letter, from the Primary School up. 
Exact knowledge which can be measured by the scale of numbers has been 
crowding out culture. Yet who would not rather, if his child could have 
but one, that he should have an hour a day spent in reading, than lessons 
in any thing else? For books are the only universal food. 

“<« The reform has but just begun. Reading must take its old place, and 
be made the lesson of the day, nay, of each session. Every thing else must 
give place to it, not it to every thing else, as at present. Much reading will 
of itself make good spellers ; for a child will unconsciously learn to spell 
by familiarizing his sight with the forms of words. He wall be more likely, 
too, to"become habituated to express himself properly by reading, than by 
the mere study of Grammar. But above all, by reading, more than in any 
other way, does the mind grow in intelligence ; for as words are symbols 
of thoughts, by adding to his vocabulary you increase his range of thought 
and his power of apprehending the thoughts of others. Of course, with 
this reading there must be abundant questioning and comment by the 
teacher. The thought must be extracted, put into different forms, and 
made the text for written work in a great variety of ways. Poverty of ex- 
pression, resulting in the use of feeble, senseless slang, is the direct result 
of little reading. The habits of talking acquired in the street can be best 
conquered by the habit of reading good books, till reading becomes a 
pleasure.’ ” 


The Training School, after a hard fight for its continued 
existence, is still numbered among our schools, and the report 
from the Committee and the Principal of 
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The Training School 


will give much information concerning this school, which needs 
only to be known to be appreciated. 


“The Training School has during the year fully met the expectations of 
those who take a deep interest in its success. The graduating class, at 
the annual examination, gave evidence of thorough study, valuable prac- 
tice, and faithful self-discipline; and those of them who have already 
become teachers are doing ample credit to their training for their work. 
With the indefatigable services of the Principal, on which the excellence of 
the system mainly depends, it is but simple justice to acknowledge the 
essential aid rendered by the several teachers in the Agassiz School, 
whose labor is much increased by their necessary oversight of the experi- 
mental teaching performed by the members of the Training School. At 
the same time, the endeavor has been on the part of all the teachers to 
make the Agassiz School, in every department, a model school. It is not, 
indeed, the only school in Cambridge that deserves this character; but 
the high standard of excellence reached and approached by so many of our 
schools is, it is believed, due in great part to the continuous influence issu- 
ing from the Training School and the schools immediately connected with 
it. An increasing number of our teachers there learned: to teach; and 
beyond their circle many have, more or less directly, taken lessons there. 

“The Principal of the Training School, at the request of the Chairman 
of the Committee, has prepared the following statement of her aims and 
her work : — 

“«The Training School is in its tenth year of service, having been 
established in February, 1870. It then occupied the Riverside Primary 
Schoolhouse, and it was not until the autumn of 1875 that it was removed 
to its present location on Sacramento Street. It has had from the first a 
complete Primary Practice-School of three grades, and the classes have 
always been well filled. Since its removal to Sacramento Street, a sixth 
Grammar grade has been added, by which the advantages of the School 
have been very much increased. 

“«¢ The course of work in the Training Department divides itself into four 
distinct branches. 

“¢], Elementary instruction in the studies taught in the Primary and 
Grammar Schools. 

“¢2. Instruction in subjects directly bearing on the work of teaching. 

“*3,. Instruction in Principles and in Methods of teaching. 

“<4, Teaching in the Practice-Schools. 

“<The first includes Reading, Spelling, Language, Number, Geography 
in all its forms, Free-hand Drawing, and Penmanship. 
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“¢ Instruction in these subjects covers, not only the Primary School 
courses, but is taken as far into Grammar School work as time will 
permit. 

“«*'The second includes some studies which are to be directly retaught, as 
Morphological Botany and Zodlogy, and some which are intended to aid 
the teacher in the teaching of others, or to increase her general efficiency, 
as Perspective Drawing, Geometrical Drawing, Clay Modelling, Logic, 
Intellectual Science, Physiology. 

“<The third takes up Principles of teaching as exemplified in Object- 
lessons, but equally present in all lessons; Methods of teaching, which are 
simply the concrete and varying forms of Principles; School Government 
and Organization, and School Discipline. 

“The fourth branch of work constitutes the actual testing of Principles - 
and Methods, and the practical study of modes of Discipline, by the teach- 
ing and management of classes. ‘This work is done under the criticism 
and advice of the Principal of the School and of the Assistant Teachers. 

“«These form the ‘‘ Course of Study and Practice” in the Training 
School. 

“¢The School aims to train its pupils rather than to instruct them. If 
all the subjects for instruction except such as have a technical relation to 
teaching work could be eliminated from the course, manic time could be 
gained in the direct work of training. 

“<The intellectual training is addressed to the Perception, the Imagina- 

tion, and the Judgment and Reasoning. All the study and all the 
“practice of teaching is so conducted as to bear directly upon one or more 
of those lines of development. 

“¢ Physiology, whose immediate purpose is the physical care of the 
children, calls for the exercise of all of these. Zodlogy, intended in part 
for the direct instruction of the children in a subject most interesting to 
them, has also a great value in developing the powers of comparison and 
generalization. Studied under the most favorable conditions, it would 
educate in a marked manner to habits of discriminating observation. 
These can be, and are in a measure, cultivated by the examination of 
plates, and occasionally of specimens in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy. Geometrical Drawing, which is mainly intended to enable 
the teacher correctly to execute designs for blackboard work, trains to 
keenness of perception, neatness of hand, and mathematical reasoning. 

“* Not only is a well-informed and well-trained mind necessary to the 
teacher, — certain moral characteristics should belong to her as well. 

“* No work can be done well which does not interest the worker, and 
that work is best done in which the interest springs from a genuine, un- 
selfish love of the work. 

““Tt is necessary to a teacher’s success that she should be able to de- 
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velop a love of children, and a generous, thoughtful zeal in working for 
them. 

“<'That belief in one’s self and purposes, and the power of will, which 
mark the leader among men, equally establish the authority of the teacher. 
Moreover, any virtue which the teacher desires her pupils to possess must 
first be severely practised by herself, since her behavior is their constant 
standard of action. Among the minor morals should be counted a cour- 
teousness of manner toward her class which will give them a sense of 
self-respect that in early youth can be developed in no other way. 
Promptitude and neatness should characterize all her personal and busi- 
ness habits. An untidy floor, an ill-arranged blackboard, a delayed recess, 
very surely encourage slovenly habits of person and mind in the children 
familiar with them. 

“<Tf a young girl be not naturally gifted or previously trained in these 
ways, the Training School can give her an opportunity to develop herself 
in these and similar directions. 

“<< Tt follows, of course, that if certain information, certain mental and 
moral training are essential to a teacher’s success, a failure in any one 
direction would be fatal to it. It is the experience of every Training 
School that some persons, in the short time devoted to professional prepara- 
tion, cannot make the required mental progress, or fail to kindle the 
necessary enthusiasm. Some cannot command the time, or have not the 
physical strength or mental aptitude, for the course of study. 

“¢ A Training School, therefore, of necessity, works as a process of nat- 
ural selection, in which, as always, the fittest live. 

“¢The Cambridge Training School has graduated a large number of 
pupils. Of these, nine only have never done any teaching work, and 
nearly all the remainder hold, or have held, permanent appointments in 
Cambridge.’ ” 


Evening Schools. 


“The Evening Schools during the last winter have not proved as satis- 
factory as in former years,—the number in attendance having been much 
smaller and more irregular than usual. One reason given was the unfor 
tunate state of the weather during many of the evenings on which the - 
sessions were held. But we fear that indifference to study, caused some- 
what by the various entertainments which have increased of late among 
us, is the prime cause of that lack of interest which formerly existed. 
Whatever may be the reason assigned for this partial failure, the sub- 
committee, with consent of the School Committee and of the Board of 
Aldermen, and feeling that much labor and money were spent to but little 
profit, deemed it unadvisable to reopen the Evening Schools during the 
coming season. Some time, however, after this decision, a paper, signed by 
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about forty names, of persons of both sexes, living in Ward Three, desirous 
of attending Evening Schools in that district, was presented to the Com- 
mittee, who at once made arrangements to continue the schools in that 
portion of the city. 

“Tf at any time, in the early part of the season, a goodly number of 
persons in other parts of the city were to manifest a strong desire for the 
continuance of these schools, the Sub-Committee would gladly meet their 
wishes by the reopening of the schools in- Districts One and Two. It is to 
be hoped that all for whom these schools were designed may, in the future, 
avail themselves of the privileges offered, and not allow another season to 
pass by without deriving some benefit from them.” 


The City School, 


“ Under the careful supervision of the Overseers of the Poor, the School 
at the Almshouse has diminished in the past two years from eighty or 
ninety to thirty-one in number. ‘The school embraces among its members 
the children of the City’s poor, and also those who are sent there by the 
authorities for truancy and stubborn, wilful disobedience to school-teachers 
and parents. Miss Butler has succeeded, by her uniform kindness and deep 
interest in the wayward ones, in making them neat, respectful, and obedient. 
The school will ‘bear comparison with any school in the city in these re- 
spects. . 

“The school is divided into seven grades, including three primary and the 
four lowest grammar; and it requires a careful supervision of the teacher in 
order that each class may have its recitations in regular order. Miss 
Butler succeeds admirably in this, and each class has its intellectual food 
in due season. The organ is played by a colored lad, one of the wilful 
ones, and the singing evinces a good degree of excellence. In a recent 
examination by the Chairman of the Committee on City Schools, he found 
that the scholars had made a commendable progress in their studies.” 


The following report of the Committee on 


Drawing 
gives an interesting statement of the year’s work in the Evening 
Drawing Classes. 


“The Evening Drawing Schools for 1878-9 commenced on the 21st 
and 22d of October, 1878, and were continued for fifty evenings, under the 
charge of Messrs. E. Rose and Geo. E. Woodman, the teachers of the 
previous year. There were two departments, viz.: (1) The Mechanical 
Class, taught in Central Square Building in Ward 4; and (2) the class for 
Free-hand Drawing, in the City Building in Ward 1. 
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“The Mechanical Class was made up largely of those already engaged or 
about to engage in mechanical pursuits, and represented fourteen different 
callings, though the larger part were carpenters, cabinet-makers, or ma- 
chinists. The object of this class is to give the pupil as thorough a knowl- 
edge as the time allowed will permit of the principles of plane Geometrical 
Drawing, Orthographic Projection, and Building Construction, which is so 
essential tothe highest success of the practical mechanic. The whole 
number who attended this class more than two evenings was 60, and the 
average attendance was 23.68. 

“The principal object of the class in Free-hand Drawing is to teach In- 
dustrial Design, such as designs for carpets, wall-paper, calico, &. The 
number of pupils in attendance, on this class for more than two evenings 
was 79, while the average attendance was but 32.28. This want of con- 
stant attendance in both classes is to be accounted for, in part, from the fact 
that many of the pupils are mechanics in the employ of others, whose busi- 
ness often occupies their evenings, and not unfrequently requires an absence 
from town, while others, it is to be feared, are absent for less important 
reasons. ‘There is, however, a marked improvement in this respect in the 
school of 1879-80, which commenced in October last, and which it is pro- 
posed to continue for the same length of time as last year. 

“ Notwithstanding the hindrances referred to, the progress of the.pupils 
has been very satisfactory, many of them having attained a high degree of 
success. And it is gratifying to know that at the annual exhibition of the 
Drawing Schools of the Commonwealth, held at Horticultural Hall, in Bos- 
ton, in May last, our Evening Drawing Schools stood high on the list of 
those which received honorable mention for excellent work.” 


The Committee on 
Truant- Officers 
presents the following report : — 


“The Truant-Officers, so far as we can judge, have been faithful, earnest, 
and efficient workers in the interest of our public schools. The testimony 
of superintendent, teachers, and parents confirms this statement. 

“We think the appeal made to parents last year, to give these officers 
their help and confidence, was not made in vain; for there seems to be a 
growing feeling in the community, that many parents are being helped by 
these officers to educate and govern children who were growing almost 
lawless. 

“The statistics of the present year vary materially, in several items, 
from the last. For example: 

2 


4 
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Whole number of complaints to officers. . . . 1878 7,822 


9 wie. vur aye 1579 8,634 

Absent on account of sickness . . .. . . 1878 1,432 
9 5 es Pete ete 82 291879 1,710 

af destitution oben G39, lero 1878 o91 

” 9 We acrrt tet eM LOLO 825 

Truants, first offence UE a ORO C1878 376 
9 . Tri, Sauget. MS, Fe OLS T9 311 


‘‘ From the above facts we gather these results: that the Truant-Officers 
have had 812 more complaints to look after than last year, and that there 
have been 65 less truants. This, we think, should confirm their claim on 
parents for help and confidence, which we earnestly hope will be freely 
given.” 


Rules and Regulations. 


“ A new and revised edition of the Rules and Regulations was printed 
during the year, under the direction of the Committee, and by the gen- 
erosity of Mr. John Wilson, a member of the present board, without ex- 
pense to the City. This edition has been prepared with such care that the 
Committee fondly hopes that it may stand unchanged for a long time, 
especially as frequent change makes it difficult for the Committee and 
teachers alike to remember what the rules are.” 


Schoolhouses and Hygiene. 


“Since the careful report presented to the School Board in March, 1876, 
by a special committee upon the sanitary condition of the schoolhouses at 
that time, some marked improvements have been made. ‘This gives us rea- 
son to hope that by keeping the importance of the subject of the sanitary 
condition of our schoolhouses constantly in view, many more and much- 
needed changes will be made. 

“'The most important improvement made during the past year is at the 
Shepard Grammar School; where the privies which have been the cause 
of so much complaint for years have been removed and a most admirably 
constructed ‘school sink’ built, which, appears to work to the satisfaction 
of all who have seen it. It is to be hoped that a like improvement may be 
made at the Washington, Allston, and Thorndike Grammar Schools, where 
the foul-smelling and filthy privies are a nuisance, both to the occupants of 
the schoolhouses and to the neighbors. 

“The warming of our schoolhouses is not yet wholly satisfactory. In 
some instances the schoolrooms are over-heated at the opening of the morn- 
ing session; while in others the temperature falls below what it should be 
before noon. During the present month a teacher in one of the Primary 
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Schools reports the temperature in her room, fifteen minutes before nine, 
as being 114°. This, we are glad to say, is the highest degree of heat 
reached in any of the schools; but in other schools the reports show a de- 
gree of heat which is not conducive to the health or comfort of the teachers 
and scholars, to say nothing of the waste of fuel. It is to be hoped that 
some means may be devised by which our schoolhouses may be more 
evenly warmed. As has been stated in the report made by the special 
committee on this subject, in 1876, ‘It is plain that hygienic laws cannot 
be constantly violated in schoolhouses where hundreds of children spend so 
many hours daily, without causing serious apprehensions of evil in the mind 
of every intelligent person.’ ” 


We present no report from the committee on 


Salaries, 


but their efficient work of the past has been continued through 
the present year, as the salary list will show some reduction from 
that of the preceding year. 


The important topic of 


: Text-Books 
is discussed in the report of the committee thereon. 


“ A careful examination was made, in the spring, of the courses of study in 
the Primary and Grammar Schools, and certain changes introduced, involv- 
ing slight changes of text-bogks. These changes were not in the way of 
experiment, but expressed the results of experiment which had long been 
under observation, both in our schools and elsewhere. They did not aim 
at overturning old methods, but at the wise application of settled principles. 
They may be noted as follows (beginning with the work in the Primary 
Schools) : — 

“1. The use of text-books in teaching reading has been limited, and the 
blackboard has been made more prominent. Instead of a mechanical repe- 
tition of phrases in a book, which finally lose their freshness and develop no 
faculty in the reader, there has been more unconventional and familiar 
acquaintance formed through following the teacher as she notes down sen- 
tences on the board. 

“ Again, a variety of reading has been secured by the use of supplement- 
ary books, and an effort has been made to give the child’s mind something 
to work upon beyond the mere arrangement of words and sounds. <A single 
text-book has been used each year and has served as a drill book, but the 
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blackboard exercises and the supplementary reading have saved it from be- 
coming a tiresome book to a bright child and a hated task to a dull one. 
The reading books used in the Primary Schools have been changed in the 
third and second classes; the Franklin Primer and Franklin Second 
Reader being substituted for Hillard’s series. In the Grammar Schools 
the Franklin Fourth Reader has taken the place of Hillard’s Fourth, and 
Munroe’s Fifth Reader the place of Hillard’s Intermediate. The object of 
these changes has been to secure a more even and steady gradation, and to 
take advantage of improvements introduced into an old and familiar series ; 
but changes have been made only in classes where new books were to be 
bought. | 

“2. Writing and spelling have been distinctly connected in the course of 
study, as they have practically for some time in methods of teaching. From 
the very first the child is made to use his slate in copying words and sen- 
tences, the constructive faculty being brought into play at once. 

“3, Directly connected with this is the study laid down throughout the 
Primary and Grammar courses under the general name of language. As 
soon as the child enters school the teacher begins systematically to educate 
it in the use of language, both orally and in writing. She begins with 
talks about familiar things, encouraging conversation with her; she reads 
stories and requires the pupil to tell them in his own language; she 
shows pictures and the pupil describes them. ‘Then, as the pen becomes 
familiar, the pupil is required to write instead of to talk, and to write also 
from dictation. From this point the.study constantly grows more com- 
plex. Sentences are written, consisting of simple words, — sentences con- 
taining names of the days and months, and proper names of persons and 
places, dates, holidays, and proper adjectives; variations in language are 
rendered familiar by use; stories suggested by pictures are written out; 
letter-writing is practised and short compositions are written, the length in- 
creasing each year. The pen is practised in connection with other studies 
and the pupil familiarized with business forms, such as letters, receipts, 
promissory notes, etc. | 

“4, A system of reviews in the Grammar Schools has been made more 
prominent, by which each class reviews the more important part of the 
work of preceding classes. 

“5. The memory, besides being cultivated in the ordinary course of study, 
is, in the Grammar School, charged with a slight but regular burden in car- 
rying selections of literature. At the beginning of each term a few pieces 
of prose or poetry are selected to be learned and recited from week to 
week, in whole or in part, by each scholar. Near the end of the term 
each scholar writes from memory one of the pieces, and the exercise is to 
show both penmanship and accuracy in memorizing. 

“These points, it will be observed, indicate, not novel or experimental 
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changes in methods of education, but the systematic application of princi- 
ples which are well recognized and have been gradually reached in prac- 
tice. All of the methods have for some time been tried and proved in our 
schools; but the uniform practice is now, for the first time, made a formal 
part of the published course of study. It is the policy of the committee to 
introduce changes slowly, and only as they have been approved by trial 
under the eye of the superintendent.” 


Music. 


It is with pleasure that we introduce into our report a com- 
munication addressed to the Board by the singing-master, Mr. — 
Lincoln, a careful perusal ‘of which cannot fail to enlighten the 
public mind in regard to the uses and benefits of a musical train- 
ing in our schools. 


“Tt has been urged that music is a branch of study more ornamental 
than useful; which can be dispensed with altogether, or the expenditure in 
its behalf be greatly reduced. Yet, as a matter of fact, no such claim is 
made among prominent educators, or by those best informed on matters per- 
taining to public instruction. On the contrary, here in Massachusetts, music 
never stood higher on the list of studies than now; was never so thorough- 
ly taught as now, never so justly appreciated as now. Our University has 
its Professor of Music, within the year has found it necessary to employ 
in addition a tutor in singing, and is granting diplomas to such as success- 
fully complete the course prescribed. 7 

“The Empire of Japan has just concluded a contract with Mr. L. W. 
Mason, late superintendent of music in the schools of Boston, to introduce 
our system of musical instruction into that country. Arrangements are 
making at Tokio, on the most liberal scale, to furnish the means and appli- 
ances needed in the line of his profession, to promote his personal comfort, 
and to add dignity to the office he assumes. 

“Music has become, may we not say, the chief amusement of the people. 
As such it is innocent, it leaves no sting behind; and it is not every amuse- — 
ment of which this can be predicated. ‘The love for it, moreover, in the — 
household is limited only by the amount of talent in that direction pos- 
sessed by the members of the family, or by their ability to procure for 
themselves the means of its gratification. 

“ But it would be taking a partial view of the matter, were we to regard 
it merely in the light of a recreation. As a branch of study its value is 
beyond question. It cultivates the ear, informs the taste, trains the facul- . 
ties of the mind, develops and invigorates the powers of the body. Of 
what other study can this be affirmed in an equal degree? Viewed simply 
as a resource for earning one’s living, it is safe to say that a knowledge of 
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music gives direct support to a vastly greater number of men and women 
than does an acquaintance with any one of the so-called higher studies 
pursued in our schools. 

“ Consider the interests of music in their financial aspect. See the 
amount of capital invested in the manufacture of pianos, organs, band and 
orchestral instruments; the printing and engraving of sheet music and 
music books; the various newspapers or journals devoted exclusively to 
musical matters; the fabulous sums lavished upon distinguished singers or 
players, who fill our largest halls at their concerts with eager listeners. 

“ Pianos and parlor organs are almost as common as tables and bureaus ; 
or, at least, it may be said with truth that a house without a musical in- 
‘strument of some sort is a rarity. A family in which there is no music 
and no love for it must certainly be accounted unfortunate in that respect. 

“See how largely dependent we are upon the Germans, in filling the 
ranks of our bands and orchestras; because, music having been for so many 
years a regular study in their common schools, enjoying all the time the 
highest consideration in the community at large, they have become superior 
to us in the art, and are, for the present, beyond our competition. 

“Look at our conservatories and colleges of music, which already sur- 
pass those of Europe in the number of their students, and bid fair, in due 
time, to rival them also in the excellence of the instruction furnished, as 
well as in the talent and proficiency of their graduates. 

“The complaint is sometimes made against our schools, that children 
are not taught what will be of practical use in after-life. What is learned 
of some subjects, it is said, needs to be so modified before it can be avail- 
able in practice, that, aside from the mental discipline thereby secured, it 
may be a question whether time so spent could not be better employed in 
other ways. Such is not the case with music. Whatever is gained in 
that direction, though it be only the power of singing the scale, is immedi- 
ately useful, and will form one of the inevitable steps to be taken sooner 
or later if one desires to become a musician. 

“Given the requisite amount of talent, with corresponding application 
under competent instruction, and the pupil finds himself in the possession 
of an accomplishment more or less adequate to his support in life, while 
leaving him opportunity to attend to other business. But whether he turn 
this acquirement to account pecuniarily or not, his knowledge and skill in 
the art will continue an unfailing source of delight to himself and friends 
as long as life and health remain. 

“Ts there one of us who, when his son leaves school to take his place in 
society, would not be glad to know that he had gained a taste for music, 
and some knowledge of it? Should we not consider it, in some sense, as 
a safeguard to restrain him from the pursuit of other and less salutary 
modes of enjoyment? Where there is music at home and an appreciation 
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of it, the various forms of dissipation, to which, for want of something bet- 
ter to occupy their leisure hours, the young are so prone, will lose their 
charms, and fail to make felt their pernicious attractions. 

“ All this goes to show how deep a root music has taken among us, how 
rapidly it is growing, how widely extending, and how it demands — and 
reasonably, too —a fostering hand and liberal support from those who are 
charged with the administration of the interests of public education. 

“ Here, in Cambridge, the singing-master is required to spend in active 
teaching seven half-days out of ten in the week with the Grammar Schools 
alone; the remaining three half-days are devoted to similar work in the 
Primary Schools.” 


An important part of the labors of the Board is performed 
by the Committee on 


Accounts and Estimates, 


and a comparison of the cost of the school system for the present 
year with former years will show that the Committee having 
charge of this department has faithfully performed its duty. 

To secure uniformity in the proficiency required for promotion 
from one grade to another, or from one school to another, is 
greatly to be desired, and the report of the Committee on 


Examinations and Promotions 


shows how this result has been sought. The leading feature in, 
the work of the Committee on Examinations and Promotions 
during the year was the change in the manner of conducting the 
examination of the first classes in the Grammar Schools, for 
diplomas, and for admission to the High School. 


“Formerly each first class was examined at its own schoolhouse by its 
own teachers. Now the classes from all the Grammar Schools assemble at 
the High School, where they are assigned to various rooms alphabetically, 
and their examination is supervised by teachers selected from the High 
School, as well as the Grammar Schools. 

“ach scholar’s paper bears a number, but not his name; and at the 
close of the examination the papers are marked by the Grammar School 
masters and their assistants, —the work being so distributed that one 
teacher marks the same question on all the papers. In this way a uniform 
standard is obtained throughout the city, and the results of the examination 
last summer are believed to have been very satisfactory. 

“Tn accordance with the recommendation of the Committee on Exami- 
nations and Promotions, the usual public examination of the Primary 
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Schools before the Christmas vacation has been postponed this year to the 
close of the spring term,—a season more favorable for the attendance of 
young children. 

“Tt is expected that this change will also have a beneficial effect upon 
the examinations of the Grammar Schools.” 


Sewing, 

“The study of sewing was introduced into one of the Grammar schools 
in the fall of 1877, and continued as an experiment for two years. At the 
end of that time the Committee in charge judged that, for purposes of ex- 
periment, sufficient time had been allowed, and being satisfied that the 
results justified an incorporation of the study into the school system, 
brought in a resolution to that effect. The full Board, however, declined 
to adopt the study, and it has now been discontinued.” | 


It is with pleasure that we again note the fact that our roll of 
teachers embraces nearly the same names; for permanency of em- 
ployment, coupled with zeal and ability, make the perfect teacher. 

The evils of annual elections, so possible, and perhaps so actual, 
in many other towns and cities, are reduced to the minimum in 
Cambridge; for the supply of really good teachers so falls below 
the demand therefor, that those who possess an average degree 
of power, coupled with a love for their work, are certain, under 
the conservative influence of our Board, to remain untouched 
in their positions; but, on the other hand, we wish it clearly 
understood by the public, and by teachers in our employ, that 
a teacher who for any length of time shall fail to maintain the 
proper standard of excellence in school work will certainly be 
promptly removed. There is no duty of the Committee so 
painful and disagreeable as that of discharging incompetent 
teachers; but it is a duty to whose performance we are bound 
by the requirements of the important trust reposed in us by the 
suffrages of our fellow-citizens. The best and surest way to avoid 
the exercise of this hard duty is to use the utmost care and pre- 
caution in our selection of teachers, and, with a view to this, the 
Committee this year created a new Committee, to be called the 
Committee on Examination of Teachers, to which all nominations 
of teachers for the Primary and Grammar Schools shall be re- 
ferred: that this Committee may investigate the qualification 
and character of the nominees, and report to the full Board be- 
fore final action is taken thereon. 
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An important and much mooted question among modern edu- 
cators has been, What are the rights of an industrious and studi- 
ous majority of scholars as compared with those of a very small 
and turbulent minority? The teacher’s time occupied more or 
less in conquering two or three noisy and mutinous boys is so 
much time lost to those pupils who are tractable, and desirous of 
improving their opportunities, and even if her efforts to promote 
good order and discipline are successful, it is only with a positive 
loss of time and strength. Too often is it that the material fruits 
of a school session are lost by the wilfulness or obstinacy of the 
few. Of all the plans proposed to obviate this, the most feasible 
seemed to us to be to establish an ungraded school for incorrigible 
scholars.. To further this plan, late in the year, a sub-committee 
was appointed, with authority in its discretion to provide for such 
a school at some central point of the city, and to arrange a series 
of rules for its government. This Committee is still considering 
the question of the present necessity of establishing such a school, 
its location, and the number of pupils who would probably be 
sent to it from the different schools of the city. Doubtless at an 
early day measures will be taken to start this school, and it is 
hoped immediate good results will ensue, not merely in an in- 
creased efficiency in our school system, but also in the removal 
of vice, and in the improvement of the moral tone of the school- 
room. 

We must again pay our tribute to the valuable services of our 
Superintendent, to whom is due so much of the success of our local 
schools, of which we are so justly proud. In these days of ad- 
vancing education, when new and diverse plans and methods of 
instruction are claiming investigation and attention, it is impor- 
tant to have some one of clear view and experienced judgment to 
examine and test these various theories, and, applying to them 
the stern gauge, the “survival of the fittest,’ introduce them 
boldly and yet cautiously into our own schools. Such an educa- 
tor we have in our Superintendent, and in the multiplicity of 
detail of school work he is ever found watchful for the best in- 
terests of our system, and desirous to keep our schools in the front 
rank. 

We cannot close our report without calling attention to one 
more subject of vital moment to the success of education, and 
that is a quick and ready sympathy between the parents and 
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the teachers, and a keen and personal interest of parents in the 
school work. Nothing so much quickens the teacher’s courage 
and enthusiasm as the feeling that the home influence is exerted 
in the same direct line as that of school; and frequent visits of 
father or mother to the schoolroom delight the children and in- 
spire them to a desire to excel in what pleases their parents. 

There should be an active alliance between the school and the 
family, for the former is the conserver and benefactor of the latter. 
We sincerely hope that the citizens of Cambridge, especially those 
having children in the schools, will feel that they are always 
welcome guests, and that their visits and the interest shown 
thereby are a benefit to both teacher and pupils in their work. 

The Committee earnestly commends the public schools to the 
guardianship and protection of the citizens of Cambridge, trust- 
ing that the same good results which have flowed from them in 
the past may continue in the future. - 


SAMUEL L. MONTAGUE, Chairman, ex officio. 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 

JOHN WILSON, 

ANDREW P. PEABODY, 

EDWARD R. COGSWELL, 

JAMES H. HALL, 

SUMNER ALBEE, 

GEORGE A. COBURN, School 
JOHN O’BRIEN, Committee. 
OTIS S. BROWN, 

WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 

ASA P. MORSE, 

WM. FOX RICHARDSON, 

EDMUND H. STEVENS, 

WILLIAM A. START, 


TABULAR VIEW 


OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1880. 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. nhs . or880. 


High School, Lyman R. Williston 464 
William F. Bradbury 
John Orne, jun 
Theodore P. Adams 
Solon F. Whitney 
Mary F. Peirce 
Emma A. Scudder 


Mary C. C. Goddard 

Julia A. Keeler 

Margarette M. Leighton... 
Allston Grammar, Benjamin W. Roberts...... 

Lizzie B. Winnett 

Emily R. Pitkin 

Lucia E. Whiting 

Hannah L. Hill 

Ida G. Smith 

Nettie Sargent 

Caroline Close 


Harvard _,, 
Ada H, Wellington 
Margaret B. Wellington... 
Lydia S. King 
Susan F. Athearn.......... 
Margaret R. Hodgkins 
Annie M. Leland 
Susan E. Merrill 
Emily F. Damon 
Sarah E. Golden 
Ellen Merrick 
Mary F. Emerson 
N. Maria Stevens 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. 


Putnam Grammar, 


Shepard 


9 


Thorndike ,, 


Washington ,, | 


Webster 


” 


Teachers. Salary. 
James S. Barrell.......20: $ 1,900 
Helen B. Furber......:... 700 
Anna B. Josselyn......... 620 
Addie Stone.........e.ee. 620 
Eliza Mo Hossey ....c.5 6: «5 620 
Augusta G. Mirick........ 620 
Annie Knapp...... ‘cabinet 620 
Eliza S: Getchell.......... 620 
Maria I. Spare: .s.-.. <5 620 
COW IG DOPE oe ae eaten ahetc cts 620 
Edward O. Grover........ 1,900 
Fannie A..Cooke.....-..0- 700 . 
Julia H. Osgood.......... 620 
Saran A theand < sa scones as 620 
Evelyn J. Locke.......... 520 
Emily F. Fessenden....... 620 
Cora M.'Wheeler....<2... 620 
Ruth sis. leaner, wee era. 620 
Dana A. Evelyth......... 620 
PATINA CROTON 2G ses ase 9528 620 
Nellie A. Hutchins........ 620 
PMOL Td, PAO Ret vies oles stk 1,900 
mile Me Parker. .c.92.o205 700 
Martha A. Martin......... 620 
Mary (i. Nason Ws fee's arsed ‘620 
Isabella B. Tenney........ 620 
Bila (We Clark ese se 620 
Grace W. Fletcher........ 620 
Emma A. Hopkins........ 620 
Abbie A. K. Howard...... 620 
Lydia A. Whitcher........ 620 
Abby S.:Taylotsic. css. sige 620 
Elizabeth P. Regal........ 570 
Mary A. A. McCarthy..... 520 
Daniel Mansfield.......... 1,900 
Caroline J. Dresser....... 700 
Lucy. A. Downing......... 620 
Adeline M. Ireson......... 620 
Abby M. :Webb........... 620 
Adelaide A. Keeler........ 620 
Adelaide A. Keith........ 620 
Adelia Dunham........... 620 
Eman. .P; Weton .s iis ce ota 620 
Vliza ‘A. Halos. oe sites 620 
Caroline H. Hazeltine...... 620 
Carrie A,:Cooke. cca de ° 620 
Mary A. Wheeler......... 520 
Susan E. Wyeth....... bale 620 
John D, Billingaowss t. saen 1,900 
Mary CU. Cookit2, seen ee 700 
Gertrude E. Hale......... 620 
Louise C. D. Harlow...... 620 
Esther F. Hannum........ 620 
May ‘Ey ‘Towle. . x6 anes 620 
Charlotte M. Chase........ 620 


Anna 8. Lams0ns< ss cs ace 620 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1880. 


412 


436 


556 


549 


613 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name ‘of School. 


Webster Gram’r (con.) 


Boardman Primary, 


Brattle 
Bridge 


Dana 


Dunster 
Felton 


Gannett 


Harvard 


Holmes 


Putnam 
Quincy 


Reed 


Riverside 


No. of Scholars, 


Teachers. Pa 
hs ’ 


Clara E. Matchett 

Carrie M. Kingman 

Alice Gray 

Marion H. Burnham 
Carrie W. Osgood......... 
Lizzie C. Capen 

Ella E. Buttrick 

Mary Agnes Lewis 

Sarah E. Stewart 
Augusta L. Balch 
S. N. Chamberlain 

Evelyn A. Sawyer 

Lucy C. Wyeth 

Elizabeth E. Dallinger 
Emily C. Dallinger 

Maria F. Williams........ 


‘ Abby A. Lewis 


Sarah B. Waitt 
Georgiana L. Backus 
Frances Fabyan 
Estelle J. French 


Frances E. Pendexter 
Addie M. Bettinson 


Mary A. Shepard 
Mary E. Mulloney 
Maria J. Bacon 
Helen M. Ward 
Ellen A. Cheney 
Marianne M. Webb 
Eunice W. Field 
Mary L. Bullard 
Louisa G. Matchett 
M. Lizzie Evans 
Alma A. Smith 
Luvia Goodnow 
Martha H. Butler 
Kate F. Wellington 
Carrie H. Smith 
Mary E. Smallidge 
Fannie Allen 


Josephine M. Doherty..... 
Nellie F. Ball 

Charlotte E. Jewell 

Talulah G. Abercrombie... 
Lucy T. Sawyer 

Hattie N. Keyes 

Elizabeth A. Tower 

M. Louise Akerman 

Emma M. Newton 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. : Teachers. Salary. grok: 4 eta 
nae L 


Sargent Primary, Frances J. Harrod......... $ 600 


150 
Mary A. Brown....-s.=0> 580 
AD Cee 6 NT Gee pa ee 500 
Willard 5 Amelia Wright............ 600 
Mary E. Sawyer.......... 580 
Mary Ann Tarbell........ 580 
Kate M. Lowell... < sic s00% a. 580 
Hivelind Brooks... s.ces + ai os 580 
Toasts WV right es. ass stein 5010 580 
Grace R. Woodward....... 580 


eeeesoeoeaee 


Wyman 7 Fannie E. M. Dennis...... 600 


Training School, Anna lC, Sullivan. wl. +s * 900 
Ella CL Whitney... 53. 6s. 620 
Mmma 3-4 Mey. ct... s menepioce 580 
Jenny Prescot. cco nade sew 580 
Sarah M. Jaques.......... 400 
City 3 Harriet A. Butler... 6.6. 620 


TEACHER OF Sineinc.—Nathan Lincoln . ..... . . . $1,500 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHOOLS. — Francis Cogswell . he > ike pe OO 


SUMMARY. 
Natibercot Pupilain-wdigh School: ees ta. ee et he en - 464 
; De LTR ig, MENT AIDS PICHIOIS Mnraey ties Eon eee, (Og . 38,670 
. 9» 99-9 Primary Schools. > 3,346 
7,480 


COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


High School Mo fi. we oo ee ES 16100 7. for. pach num to... nhs aoe 
Grammar Schools . . . . . 64,200 Sah hos hic a ata eeS, fe. ee 
Primary Schools ... . . 40,680 he Neils soll by RE? Sse whe. ia) <n eee 
MwasiG 5° <. a 1,500 
Salary of Superintendent ote 2,700 


$125,180 foreachpupil. ..... . $16.73 


Number of Pupils belonging to Public Schools, Jan.1,1880 . . . .. . . 7,480 


Tncrease: a5 me js: ss, 8 acca 4a, Di orpredteineels Mla, &. eS w 57 


Average annual increase of pat from 1860 to 1874 inclusive aa as 
Decrease of Pupils, 1875 . . Bi aloes te ted sbatiet aid? Be ely wie emi ae 268 


Increase ,, ot ABLO-) Aloe, a) 6s ela Pan et oedema he ees cae 6 
Decrease ,, gh SABAT he OR a a te Sale glia Min gabled "9 >< eae ae Oe 81 
Saar ae V5 Wir er tee ered hank Joe) Vda s = ed) * So 50 
Increase ,, 5p 1 LRIS ak teriae ue pe esd SW endian. tLe cate eer ye 
Number. of Schoole so ie 20 see En © Or cee a te, tect eee caee on 29 
- 39 A CRADORE 0} in fa! 201 DIR ral OPA) Ie tn 2 eee) i 172 


1 Including the Training Class (10), a Grammar Class (43), and Primary Classes (161). 


REPORT 


OF 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge : — 


GENTLEMEN, — I respectfully submit the following as my Re- 
port for the year ending Dec. 31, 1879, it being my Fifth An- 
nual Report, and the Eleventh of the Superintendent’s Annual 
Reports.1 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


For the School Year ending Dec. 31, 1879. 


I. — PoPuLATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the State census for 1875 . . . . 47,838 
The number of children in the city between five and fifteen years 
of age, May 1, 1879, as reported i the officers a Gh to 
ascertain the fact». . . P =v leh Oa oyoor 


II. — Scuoots. 


1 High School. 1 Training School. 
7 Grammar Schools. 1 Evening School. 
20 Primary Schools. 2 Evening aes Schools. 
Whole number of Day and Evening Schools .. . é 32 


III. — ScHOOLHOUSES. 
For the High School al RSA: a tagtl g sisi’ cite Da ana Map 1 


For the Grammar Schools San TR". 
For the Primary Schools, including Training School SoA Gitte) ie 18 


1 To the number of my report I have added the number belonging to it in the 
series of reports which have been issued. If this is regularly done, each report will 
show the length of time since the establishment of the office. 
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IV. — TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in High Sehool 
Male teachers, 5; female tefichers, 7 
Number of teachers in Ganmnmar Schools 
Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 82. 
Number of teachers in Sabie Schools, including Principal of 
Training School : 
Number of teachers in Evening steels : 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools . 
Whole number of teachers in Day Schools, including caathes of 
music : Srey 5. eee 
Number of Sosa during the year . 
Number of permanent appointments 


V.— PupPplILs. 


Number of different pupils registered in the Day Schools during 
the year. 

Average number of Annie bling to ches Day choos auting 
the year . : ih ta this ee 

Average daily attendance of hails 6 in the Day Schoole 

Per cent of attendance in the Day Schools . 

Average number of pupils belonging to the High School 

Average daily attendance in High School aha 

Per cent of attendance in High School : 

Average number of pupils belonging to Grammar senate - 

Average daily attendance of pupils in Grammar Schools 

Per cent of attendance in Grammar Schools 

Average number of pupils belonging to Primary Schools 

Average daily attendance in Primary Schools ° 

Per cent of attendance in Primary Schools . 

Number of different pupils belonging to Evening Schoula 

Average attendance in Evening Schools . ‘ ; 

Number of different pupils belonging to Evening patie Benoni 

Average attendance in Evening Drawing Schools . 

Number of pupils between five and fifteen years of age in atinsl 
attendance upon the Day Schools, May, 1879 

Number of pupils over fifteen years of age in actual sAobaanee 
upon the Day Schools, May, 1879 

Number of pupils under six years of age in asfial Pract 
upon the Day Schools, May, 1879 ; ite 

Number of children in the city between five and six years of age, 
May S18 10 arcs, seul a seks 


12 


89 


8,500 


6,957 
6,385 
91.8 
455 
424 
93.2 
3,352 
3,117 
92.9 
3,140 
2,835 
90.2 
627 
188 
139 
56 


6,670 
614 
415 


872 
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Number of pupils graduated from Primary Schools, July, 1879. 772 
Number of pupils graduated from Grammar Schools, July, 1879 . 204 
Number of pupils graduated from High School, July, 1879. . . 64 
Number of pupils from High School admitted to college, id 

Lihe cata ity. 9 
Number of pupils elaudthd Han eainine School, J ily: 1879 : wt 
Number of pupils admitted to Grammar Schools, September, 1879. 817 
Number of pupils admitted to High School, September, 1879 . . 152 
Number of pupils admitted to Training School, September, 1879 . 10 
Whole-number-of—Private: Schools.» 2 26 os Sete tase 20 
Number of pupils in Private Schools. . . . . .. . . + 41,610 


Table Showing the Number in Each Course in the High School, 
December, 1879. 


Classical Complete Shorter Number of 
Course. English. English. Divisions. 


Fifth . 
Fourth 


1 

3 
ee ie she gk o's ae 4 
Second 6 
6 


First . 


Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the High School, 
December, 1879. 


YEAR. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
ON tigen tery ia ra 11 9 20 043 
rT gt ae ial mR ag 24 35 59 Py 
EY BAR aera (oat Ae 42 53 95 .204 
EY a a 59 71 130 .280 


MREay fotlh — GPa etn! \ 80 80 160 842 


——— | | | 


Tatew ee hae tec _. 216. 248 464 
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Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the Grammar 
Schools, December, 1879. 


[The numbers in this and the following table include only those scholars who 
were present at some session during the first two weeks of December; while those 
in the ‘‘ Tabular View”’ include all who belonged to the schools, though absent on 
account of sickness or for other cause. | 


Per cent. 


PASCAL ce ee Coe 128 178 506 .083 
SOCONG Wis a see tert te 224 230 454 123 
BUTE ee vi oh a, ent one > 262 253 515 140 
MOUNT AT i sds tea se 558 366 724 197 
Ce oe ie ke i 3875 379 754 .205 


sixthy.f°.% «-.wlintas ©. 454 455 909 .248 


Total 


Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the Primary 
Schools, December, 1879, 


* 


Per cent. 


First 


Second 


Third . 


Total 


The statutes require that ‘ the School Committee shall annu- 
ally, in the month of May, ascertain, or cause to be ascertained, 
the names and ages of all persons belonging to their respective 
towns and cities on the first day of May, between the ages of 
five and fifteen years, and make a record thereof.” 

The following is a summary of the returns for 1879 made by 
the officers appointed to ascertain the required facts : — 
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Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of age, 


as reported by the officers . . . 1 Meare eh Peedi sts! 479,000 
Number in Public Schools between five An fifteen years of age, as 

reported by the officers . . . -. 6,684 
Number in Private Schools between fire eek fifteen > years of age, 

as reported by the officers . . . . se hye t 
Number not attending school between five anil eteht 5 years oth age, 

as reported by the officers . . . : aA a es 599 
Number not attending school between eight ae thir teen years of 

age, as reported by the officers . . : : ie 156 
Number not attending school between hiciast and fifteen years of 

age, as reported by the officers . . 255 
Whole number not attending school hataeen fe ad fifteen years 


of aee;asireported bysthe officers’ :.) <tr’. ia eee ate 970 


VI.— FINANCES. 


feo. wstraction In Day ochogls ii ey feet ieee CUD 
Text-books and stationery for Day Schools. . . .. . 3,272.12 
Incidental expenses for Day Schools . . . .... . 1,383.90 
RUDI GVENINS OCHOOIS os) lel tue’ eo afi ee. ens cutie Genter Joe Ue 
Cost of Hvening Drawitg Schools’. 20. 2 6 722.17 
Care and repairs of schoolhouses . . vite ee 20,969.60 
Amount expended for alterations of Balgoinouses <opet ade 1,514.72 

Total expenditures for all school purposes. . . . . $162,503.91 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($783) and 

for tuition of non-resident pupils ($638.33), actual 

costs of the schools to the city. . . ON egos es $161,082.58 
Assessed value of real and personal estate, May, 1879 . $49,238,098.00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 

PEELS boo SS iy oe ee eee STP Cry rey .0032 


The average daily attendance in our schools for the past four 
years has been nearly the same, while their cost to the city has 
been reduced more than forty-eight thousand dollars ($48,545.47). 
A reduction of about six thousand dollars ($6,282.26) was effected 
within the past year. The other statistics for 1879 are so nearly 
like those of 1878 that no comparison need be made. 


1 This item is made up of the salaries of the teachers, superintendent, and truant- 
officers. That of the truant-officers ($2,700) is included this year for the first time. 
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Reading. 


Important changes were made in the course of study in reading 
at the beginning of the school year in September last. Not only 
_were different reading-books adopted for several of the classes 
where new ones were to be bought, but there was a radical 
change in the method of teaching reading to beginners. Under: 
the old plan of study, the elementary sounds and names of the 
letters were first learned, and Hillard’s Primer was the only 
authorized reading-book for the first year. The following direc- 
tions will show the method now in use: — 


“ Teach from the blackboard the words found in Munroe’s Chart Primer. 
Read from the Franklin Primer, and from other books as supplied. ‘Teach 
gradually the phonic and the alphabetic names of letters. Observe Prof. 
Munroe’s ‘ Hints to Teachers’ given in his First Reader, viz. :; ‘From the 
very beginning, children should be taught to speak in pleasant conversa- 
tional tones; and the same tones are to be carried into their reading. To 
give ease and naturalness, nothing is more important than to read in 
phrases. Thus, ‘I can see, should be spoken as fluently as if it were one 
word, like ‘repartee.’ The articles a and the should always be joined to 
the following word, as if they formed the first syllable of it. 

“The first steps in reading are to enable a child to recognize on the 
printed page words with which he is already familiar in speech. Every 
new word which occurs in any lesson is therefore to be taught him in con- 
versation before he meets with it in type.” 


It will be noticed that reading is now first taught from the 
blackboard, the words found in Munroe’s Chart Primer being 
selected for the lessons. After the child can read with facility 
sentences formed from these words, the new words on the first 
few pages of the different primers with which the schools are now 
supplied are taught, and then the printed page is brought into 
use. ‘The primers referred to are the Franklin, a copy of which is 
owned by each scholar; the New Graded, the Graded, the Ana- 
lytical, Sheldon’s, Munroe’s, Appleton’s, and the Eclectic. These 
last, which are owned by the city, are put into packages of ten 
copies each and circulated in a systematic way through the 
schools; the plan being to group the schools into clusters of seven 
(the number of the different sets of primers used for supplement- 
ary reading), and to have the books carried forward in a given 
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direction, one school each week, thereby bringing each set of 
books to each school once in seven weeks. By this plan an 
abundant supply of reading of a given grade is secured, and 
scholars are not obliged to be constantly attempting to read what 
at the time is above the level of their comprehension. Reading 
should be taught so that words become to a child as doors ready 
to open at his pleasure into rooms filled with objects of interest, 
and not as doors locked upon him revealing nothing but the 
names painted upon them. ‘To be sure, the names can be learned 
more quickly than the rooms can be carefully inspected, but they 
would be learned with little interest, and when learned would be 
of little profit. 

The one thing to be kept constantly in view in teaching read- 
ing is to see that words bring to the mind the thoughts which 
sought expression in the words. As ameans to accomplish this 
a great variety of questions should be asked, and I trust our 
teachers are awake to this fact. 

The directions for the second class are as follows: ‘“ Use the 
Franklin Second Reader, and other books as supplied. Read 
from the blackboard daily.”” The same plan was contemplated 
for the second class as for beginners. But as yet no provision 
has been made for buying the books needed for supplementary 
reading. At the beginning of the new financial year it is hoped 
that the usual appropriation will be made, and the books at once 
provided. The use of the blackboard, as intended in teaching 
reading to this class, is deserving of notice. By it the teacher is 
enabled to obtain no inconsiderable amount of reading, additional 
to that from the reading-books, in a manner most likely to secure 
the best results. The plan was for the teacher, or a pupil who 
might deem it a privilege to be allowed to do it, to write daily 
upon the board, either before or after school, a story, or a part of 
it, for the first exercise of the next session. As the teacher 
would of course select only what was new and interesting, the 
scholars, as they took their seats, would be eagerly trying to make 
out what was written ; and the trying on the part of the scholar 
makes the exercise one of special value. 

Another way, suggested by one of the teachers at a recent 
meeting, is to use the blackboard a part of the time in giving 
directions, and in answering questions. This is an excellent 
suggestion. Scholars are often able to read, and therefore seem 
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to know, what they do not understand; but they could not fol- 
low directions, or answer questions, unless they understood their 
meaning. To be sure, it would take more time for teachers to 
write what they have to say than to say it, but every moment 
while they were writing, the scholars would be learning to read. 
By this method many a dull boy would be quickened to effort, 
especially if teachers should occasionally grant favors to all who 
strictly complied with certain conditions, made known by the 
writing on the board. 

In the Grammar Schools the whole of the Fourth Reader was 
assigned to the sixth class, instead of the first half as heretofore. 
This was done with the intention of giving to the fifth class the 
coming year the whole of whatever book may be selected for it. 
With the additional amount of reading for the Primary Schools 
and for the lower classes in the Grammar Schools, it is hoped that 
reading-books (such as are known by that name) will not be 
needed above the third class, and that the time which has been 
allotted to this kind of reading, with additional time secured by 
pruning other studies, will be given to the reading of interesting 
and profitable books. Not less than three hours a week should 
be devoted to this purpose. 

We have in Cambridge a Public Library, ag no doubt ar- 
rangements could be made with the Trustees by which a part of 
the books for this purpose could be obtained. This might lead 
to a more intimate and desirable connection between the Public 
Library and the Public Schools. If scholars become interested 
in the books thus brought to their notice, they might more fre- 
quently visit the library for other books of a similar character. 
That the wants of the schools might be kept before the Trustees, 
it would be desirable and eminently proper to have one member 
of the School Committee a member of that Board. The care, 
superintendence, and management of the Library is now vested in 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of one member of the Board of 
Aldermen, one member of the Common Council, and three citizens 
at large, the Mayor being also a member and chairman ea officio. 
No one of these trustees should be displaced, but if the schools 
are to be represented, an additional trustee should be chosen. 
This would require a change in the city ordinances relating to 
the library, but I am confident ‘that the proposition, if made, 
would commend itself to the City Council. 
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What are Schools for? 


The statutes relating to the establishment of schools and to 
the duties of teachers read thus : — 


“In every town there shall be kept, for at least six months in each year, 
at the expense of said town, by a teacher or teachers of competent ability 
and good morals, a sufficient number of schools for the instruction of all the 
children who may legally attend public school therein, in orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, drawing, the 
history of the United States, and good behavior. Algebra, vocal music, 
agriculture, physiology, and hygiene shall be taught by lectures or other- 
wise, in all the public schools in which the school committee deem it 
expedient. 

“ Any city or town may, and every city and town having more than ten 
thousand inhabitants shall, annually, make provision for giving free instruc- 
tion in industrial or mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years of 
age, either in day or evening schools, under the direction of the school 
committee, : 

“Every town may, and every town containing five hundred families or 
householders shall, besides the schools prescribed in the preceding section, 
maintain a school to be kept by a master of competent ability and good 
morals, who, in addition to the branches of learning before mentioned, shall 
give instruction in general history, book-keeping, surveying, geometry, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, the civil polity of this Common- 
wealth and of the United States, and the Latin language. Such last- 
mentioned school shall be kept for the benefit of all the inhabitants of ‘the 
town, ten months at least, exclusive of vacations, in each year, and at such 
convenient place, or alternately at such places in the town, as the legal 
voters at their annual meeting determine. And in every town containing 
four thousand inhabitants, the teacher or teachers of the schools required 
by this section, shall, in addition to the branches of instruction before 
required, be competent to give instruction in the Greek and French 
languages, astronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual and moral 
science, and political economy. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the president, professors and tutors of the 
university at Cambridge and of the several colleges, of all preceptors and 
teachers of academies, and of all other instructors of youth, to exert 
their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children and youth com- 
mitted to their care and instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and 
a sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity, and universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, and 
temperance; and those other virtues which are the ornament of human 
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society and the basis upon which a republican constitution is founded ; 
and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their pupils, 
as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear understanding of the 
tendeucy of the above-mentioned virtues, to preserve and perfect a repub- 
lican constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to promote 
their future happiness, and also to point out to them the evil tendency of 
the opposite vices.” 


From these statutes it is apparent that the object for which 
schools are maintained is twofold, — intellectual training and 
moral training. Nor is the one more strongly enforced than the 
other; certain it is that the intellectual is not made paramount 
to the moral. This fact, I fear, has been lost sight of in too 
many schools, not in this city alone but all over the land. Nor 
is it strange, perhaps, that this should be the case. Success in 
teaching has been measured largely, if not wholly, by results of 
intellectual training ; not because moral training has been deemed 
of less importance, but because the results could not be made 
apparent. “Percentages of correct answers, while they may not 
show the best intellectual training, do to some extent indicate 
the ability of the teacher: but, as growth of character cannot 
be represented on paper, this element has not been sufficiently 
considered in estimating the value of teachers. Still by the 
statutes the obligation rests upon “all instructors of youth to 
exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of children 
and youth committed to their care and instruction, the principles 
of piety and justice, and a sacred regard to truth;’’ and were 
there no statute the obligation would still rest upon them. We 
need in our country to-day men and women of integrity rather 
than of high intellectual attainment. Let it not then be for- 
gotten that in our schools moral training has its place as well 
as intellectual training. I have introduced this subject with 
special reference to bringing to the notice of our teachers the 
views of the present Secretary of the Board of Education as 
expressed in his first annual report. He says: Re 


“The necessity of moral training makes the teaching of morals obliga- 
tory upon all who have any thing to do with forming the character of the 
young. ‘The means to be used are good examples and right precepts ; 
examples at first, and precepts with examples, after the mind has had 
experience sufficient to enable it to understand the language by which 
precepts are described. Whatever the teacher would have his pupils 
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become, in so far as moral character is concerned, he must himself be. If 
he would have them grow in honesty, he must himself live an honest life in 
their presence. Even young pupils are skilful in detecting the motives 
that control the teacher in the management of his school. Truthfulness 
or the want of it, is discerned in the records that are kept of attendance, 
of recitation, and of deportment. 

“ Honesty, or its opposite vice, may be revealed in the means employed 
to detect the violation of school rules; in contrivances connected with 
examinations; in a pretence to more knowledge than is possessed; in a 
failure to acknowledge mistakes, and in all those artifices which may be 
employed to set out the school in a favorable light. Example is the most 
_ powerful and satisfactory means of teaching to the young the facts and the 
excellence of a moral life. Young pupils are inclined to consider their 
teachers to be models worthy of unlimited imitation. They quote their 
sayings as authority, and refer to their acts as infallible guides in all 
similar cases. ‘This relation is most favorable for producing those’ early 
impressions that are never effaced, and that give direction to future conduct 
and character to future life. 

“ During the time of study and of play, the teacher should observe the 
moral conduct of his pupil, and should lose no opportunity offered for . 
training him to love that which is beautiful and true. A sound morality 
may be taught and made the basis of all moral conduct, and still no ap- 
proach be made towards interfering in any way with the peculiar opinions 
that give rise to sects and parties. No teacher whose mind has been set 
free, by a liberal education, from prejudice and from an inclination to make 
forms superior to principles, will have any tendency to introduce into his 
moral teaching that which is not essential to good morals, nor to the 
fundamental principles of Christianity. 

“The moral element in education must not be neglected by our teachers, 
for it is that which has given vitality to our institutions in the past, and it 
is that which alone can make them worth supporting in the future.” 


Years ago I listened to a lecture by Professor Huntington, 
now Bishop of Central New York, upon ‘* Unconscious Tuition.” 
It made a deep impression upon me at the time, and influenced 
my whole subsequent work as a teacher. The School Committee, 
in their report for 1857, wrote: ‘‘ Let each master and mistress 
remember what Professor Huntington has so eloquently said of 
the teacher’s unconscious moral influence over his charge.” 
That lecture has recently been revised and republished in con- 
venient form, and I commend it to the thoughtful perusal of 
every teacher. 
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School Hygiene. 


In School Committee, Nov. 20, 1879, it was ordered that 
‘“The Principal of each school notify the Superintendent of 
Schools whenever, at fifteen minutes of nine A.M., during the 
time of keeping fires, the temperature of any schoolroom is 80° 
or higher, or 60° or lower.” This order was introduced at my 
suggestion for the purpose of securing definite information as to 
the care exercised by the janitors in the heating of our school- 
houses. The results of the reports for the twenty days of school 
in December are as follows: Whole number of reports, sixty-two, 
of which nine showed a temperature of 60° or lower, and fifty- 
three of 80° or higher, seven of these being between 90° and 95°, 
and one being 114°. More than half of the reports were made 
during the first six days, and the number of those in the third 
week was less than that of the second, showing that good had 
been accomplished by calling the attention of the janitors, though 
indirectly, to the state of the rooms at a time when they were 
wholly responsible for their condition, having had, during the 
night and morning, the entire management of the registers, win- 
dows, and ventilators, as well as the cold-air boxes and the fires. 

I know it is difficult to heat all the rooms of a building alike ; 
the draught is affected by the state of the atmosphere, the direc- 
tion of the wind, and other causes; still, with suitable dampers in 
the hot-air pipes, I believe that none of our schoolrooms need 
be heated to a temperature of from 10° to 44° higher than is 
required for comfort and health. Whatever affects unfavorably 
the health of teachers or scholars should be remedied, if possible. 
A few of our furnaces draw their supply of cold air from the 
halls of the building, and in some cases I have found the connec- 
tion between the outer air and the furnace shut off by the janitor, 
and the air from the cellar used instead. The small size of most 
of our schoolrooms makes it imperative that the greatest care 
should be exercised in heating and ventilating them. In remod- — 
elling our schoolhouses it was not practicable in many cases to 
make the rooms of proper dimensions. 

This whole subject of school hygiene is one of the greatest 
importance. ‘All that a man hath will he give for his life,”’ 
and thousands, after they have lost their health, would give all 
that they have to regain it. 
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Four years ago a special committee was appointed to report qn 
the sanitary condition of the schoolhouses. The services ren- 
dered by that committee were deemed so important that a stand- 
ing committee on Schoolhouses and Hygiene was added to the 
committees of the Board. This committee has already been the 
means of bringing about many desirable changes; and it is hoped 
that their influence will be felt more and more, till the laws of 
health are better known and regarded. Last year, at the request 
of the Secretary of the Board of Education, Dr. D. F. Lincoln 
prepared and contributed to the Annual Report of the Board a 
paper entitled Hygiene of Publie Schools. It is of great value, 
and the facts embodied in it should be known to all who are in 
any way connected with schools. The circulation of this Report 
being limited, I have thought it advisable to print in the Appen- 
dix such extracts from the paper as particularly relate to the 
sanitary conditions affecting both teachers and pupils in their 
daily work. 


A Commercial School. 


The statistics of the High School show that twenty-four ‘per 
cent of the pupils who enter the school do not remain longer 
than one year; and that more than forty per cent of those who 
enter leave by the end of the second year. The question in my 
own mind is, whether this class of scholars could not, even to 
their own advantage, be brought together in a separate school, 
and thereby relieve the High School from all pressure as to num- 
bers for several years to come. The High School building can- 
not be enlarged, according to the plans prepared several years 
ago, without an expenditure of at least thirty thousand dollars. 
The number of pupils now connected with the school does not 
warrant this outlay; at the same time the school is too much 
crowded for the most efficient work. ‘The great majority of these 
pupils who remain only one or two years in the school do not 
enter it with any purpose of taking the full course ; ane. this fact 
led to the establishment, some years ago, of the so-called Shorter 
English Course, which is regularly completed in three years. | It 
will not be claimed, however, that this course is in all respects 
adapted to the wants of those who take it. It is simply such a 
modification of the first three years of the full course as could be 
made without seriously interfering with that course, and materi- 
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ally complicating the classification of the school. Its main features 
are the omission of Latin as a required study, and the introduc- 


tion of elementary book-keeping; the other variations from the’ 


full course are of minor importance. It is at best a slight conces- 
sion to the demand for a brief practical course supplementary to 
that of the Grammar School, and suited to the wants of the very 
large class of pupils, especially boys, who are looking forward to 
a mercantile or industrial life. One or two years is all that most 
of these pupils can afford to spend in school after leaving the 
Grammar School, and opportunities should be afforded them of 
spending it to the best possible advantage. It is evident that 
this cannot be done, either efficiently or economically, by addi- 
tions to the Grammar School course or by slight modifications of 
the regular High School course. An independent course in a 


separate school is obviously better for the purpose; and I believe 


that such a school could be established with little or no addition 
to the aggregate expense of our educational system. 

We have in the Felton Schoolhouse, which is centrally located 
(having been formerly occupied by the High School), ample ac- 
commodations for such a school. The course of study should 
cover a period of only two years, and the three years’ course at 
the High School should be given up. It is probable that nearly 
all who enter upon this short course would complete it, and it is 
also probable that many who would not think of going to the 
High School would gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of 
graduating at the end of two years from a school of higher grade 
than a Grammar School. In the High School such pupils are in 
the lower classes, with little or no expeetation of completing even 
the three years’ course. All they can say when they leave, how- 
ever well they may have done their work, is that they ‘have 
been in the High School.’’ In the new school, on the other 
hand, they would from the first: be looking forward to the suc- 
cessful completion of their work. In the ordinary classification 
of schools: it is impossible to arrange a course of study which 
shall be the best for every pupil. The two principal difficulties 
are the difference in time scholars remain in school, and the dif- 
ferent positions in life they are to occupy. These elements of 
difficulty, especially the first, would be less prominent in arrang- 
ing a course of study for a school of this character, as no pupil 
would think of entering who intended to continue his studies in 
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schools of a higher grade. This course of study, then, would be 
arranged, not as foundation work for higher studies, but with 
special reference to doing the most that can be done in a given 
time to fit the pupil for the active duties of life. I will not at- 
tempt here to specify in detail what this course of study should 
be. Arithmetic in its practical applications, including a thorough 
course In book-keeping, should obviously be one of the studies. 
Reading for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the writ- 
ings of the best authors, and also for the purpose of acquiring a 
taste for reading, should be prominent. The Constitution and 
civil institutions of our country would perhaps come next in im- 
portance; physiology and hygiene should have their place ; while 
through the whole course the pen should be in frequent use in 
writing letters, business forms, and compositions. French or Ger- 
man, mechanics (and perhaps other branches of natural philoso- 
phy), and surveying, might possibly be added as elective studies. 
Such a course would differ from the shorter course in the High 
School, not so much in the studies included as in the proportion 
of time and attention allotted to some of them; especially to 
arithmetic, to reading, and to writing. Arithmetic, including the 
keeping of accounts and other practical applications, should, for 
instance, have as much time as is there given to book-keeping 
and algebra. Reading should be a daily instead of a weekly ex- 
ercise, and composition a weekly instead of a monthly one. 
From first to last science should be made subordinate to art, and 
theory to practice. At every step, the pupil should be trained to 
be a worker rather than a student, or a student in order that he 
may be a worker, ready and skilful in using the knowledge he 
has acquired. 

As I have stated, the cost of this school would «be compara- 
tively small. The number in the High School would be greatly 
diminished by taking out this class of pupils, while the classifi- 
cation would be simplified by giving up the Shorter English 
Course; so that one of the sub-masters could be spared for the 
mastership of the new school, and probably one of the female 
assistants could also be transferred to it. It is possible that one 
additional female teacher might be required for the new school ; 
but this extra expense would be more than balanced by the inter- 
est on the cost of enlarging the High School building. Under 
the present organization of the school, this work cannot be long 
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postponed ; with the relief that the establishment of the new 
school would afford, the building will doubtless be amply large 
for the purposes of the High School for the next ten years, if 
not longer. ir } 

It will be observed that I have suggested the name ** Commercial 
School” for this proposed addition to our system of schools. I 
have done this because I believe that it would be better to give it 
an independent name than to connect it nominally with either 
the High School or the Grammar School. I have suggested this 
plan as one way by which the wants of the High School can be 
met. I have suggested it also because I believe that no other 
division of the school could be made without injury to its inter- 
ests and a large increase in expense; while this division would 
be of advantage to both parts of the school and could be effected 


at little cost. Even as an experiment it would be easy and inex- — 


pensive, as no new building is required, and no inconvenience 


could arise from such a temporary division of the High School if | 


it should be decided hereafter to return to the present organiza- 
tion. 
I believe this plan meets a reasonable demand of the people, 


and obviates objections which have been made to our present — 


gradation of schools. It is a prevalent impression in the com- 
munity — less in Cambridge probably than in many places — that 


a High School is a costly affair, and that it does not fully accom- | 


plish the ends for which it was established. The very fact that 
nearly half the pupils leave within the first two years is quoted 
as evidence that the system is a partial failure. ‘The shorter 
course is not generally accepted as a satisfactory one for boys 


who have a business life in view, and many of them are sent to- 


the so-called.‘ commercial schools” in Boston. It must be admit- 
ted that there are some grounds for this feeling that the High 
School does not perfectly fulfil its mission ; but the fault is in the 
details of the system, not in the system itself. Would not the 
proposed change enable the High School to do better work in its 
appropriate field by removing a class of pupils for which its course 
of study is not suited and cannot well be made suitable; and 
would not these pupils find all their special wants fully met in 
the new field opened for them in the ** Commercial School’’? 
Without pressing the plan I commend it to your careful con- 
sideration as a possible solution of several perplexing problems. 


a at i i 
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Teachers’ Meetings. 


By the School Regulations it is the duty of the Superintendent 
“to hold stated meetings of the Grammar teachers, and also other 
stated meetings of the Primary teachers, once in each term, to ad- 
vise them as to the best methods of instruction and management, 
and for this purpose he may dismiss their respective schools at 
such times as he may deem advisable, not exceeding one half- 
day for each term.” I believe it would be for the interest of the 
schools that such meetings, somewhat changed in the manner of 
conducting them, be held more frequently. It is through teach- 
ers, and through them almost wholly, that schools can be im- 
proved. Courses of study may be changed, and the teaching 
remain substantially the same; orders relating to the manage- 
ment of schools may be passed by the Committee, and the letter 
only be obeyed while the spirit is disregarded. ‘Teachers must 
be convinced that new methods are better than the old, or they 
will not use them with any probability of success. In no way 
will they be more likely to become enlisted heartily in any plan 
than by having a part in making that plan; and in no way will 
they be more likely to see the advantages of one method over 
another than by coming together to compare results, not in any 
spirit of rivalry but with a desire to learn. The character of the 
proposed meetings will be more clearly seen by the following out- 
line of what might be the Order of Exercises : — 


1. Talk by the Superintendent —upon whatever subject he thinks most 
important to bring before the teachers at the time. 

2. Report of Committees. The plan contemplates the appointment of per- 
manent and special committees, such as committees on Course of 
Study (a committee for each branch taught), on Methods of Instruc- 
tion, on Methods of Government, &c. 

3. Discussion of the Reports. 

4. A Paper by one of the Teachers. Among other subjects, such as these 
might be presented: Horace Mann and his work ; Methods of Exam- 
tnation and Promotion ; How can the Public Library and the Schools 
be best made to help each other ? 

5. An Exercise by Scholars. A class or a part of a class could be present 
from one of the schools to show methods or results of teaching ; or 
scholars selected by their teachers, one from each room of a given class, 
could show the dest results in reading; drawing upon the blackboard 
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(including map-drawing); the addition of columns of figures; and 
other exercises. 

6. The Examination of Scholars’ Work —such as writing-books and drawing- 
books, or specimens of writing and drawing, and uncorrected composi- 
tions written in school upon subjects given by the teacher at the opening 
of the session. 


The regular order of exercises could be occasionally set aside 
for lectures by practical educators. During the last year Hon. 
John W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board of Education, and 
Mr. George A. Walton, Agent of the Board, were present at one 
of the meetings and addressed the teachers. 

These meetings would awaken thought and lead to more care- 
ful consideration of educational questions. The tendency in any 
profession is to routine work ; and especially is this true of the 
teacher. Many a one continues year after year in the same grade 
of schools, teaching over and over again a limited number of sub- 
jects. Such a person needs to have his mind directed to wider 
fields of contemplation. Then, as mountain streams impart 
freshness and increasing force to the river in its flow, so new 
thoughts, awakened by a sight of this more extended prospect, 
will infuse fresh life and spirit into the teacher’s daily course of 
duty and of labor. 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the teachers that have resigned the past year, a larger 
number than usual have been those of marked ability. Two left 
for more desirable positions in schools of other cities; two others 
resigned because of ill health; while four of the number ex- 
changed school duties for those of married life. One resigned 
after a service in the schools.of Cambridge of more than thirty 
years. When I add that she was associated with me as head- 
assistant in the Putnam Grammar School for twenty years, it will 
not be deemed inappropriate that I speak of her more at length. 
Miss Sarah M. Burnham, having taught for two or three years in 
what was known as the Eastern Primary School, was appointed 
during the year 1848 a teacher in the Putnam Grammar School, 
which position she held till her resignation, June 1, 1879. Miss 
Burnham was a conscientious teacher. She did not allow, as is 
too often the case, outside attractions to engross her mind or tax 
her strength so as to unfit her for the daily work of school. Dur- 
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ing all these years, except when absent in Europe by permission 
of the School Committee, she was, almost without exception, at her 
post, efficiently discharging her duties. Not content with doing 
the ordinary daily work of school,— though she did this most 
thoroughly, —she sought to awaken in her pupils a desire for a 
wider range of studies. Her cabinet of minerals, the many books 
her scholars read, the drawings upon the blackboards, bear wit- 
ness to the success of her efforts. Though her term of service 
was long, it was one of increasing value; and one of the secrets 
of this is, she was a constant student. No year was allowed to 
pass that she did not mark out for herself a definite plan of 
study. Miss Burnham carries into her retirement the respect 
and esteem of her many pupils, and of all who knew her inti- 
mately. 

I desire to bear testimony to the faithfulness and efficiency of 
the truant officers. They not only perform the duties required 
by the statutes and by the school regulations, —and these are 
more varied and greater in number than the name Zruant Officer 
would imply, —but they do many other things not required 
which are helpful to parents and a benefit to the schools. I be- 
lieve many a boy is saved to the community through their instru- 
mentality ; I also believe that parents are beginning to realize 
the fact that the officers are true friends, seeking only the best 
interest of their children. 

Since last September there has been an aggregate of Paes 
weeks of absence on the part of teachers. Little or no difficulty 
is experienced in obtaining suitable substitutes in the Primary 
Schools, as the graduates of the Training School are familiar with 
that work. In the Grammar Schools, however, the case is differ- 
ent. The progress of classes is often seriously interrupted because 
_efficient substitutes cannot be secured. The graduates of the 
Training School, by a vote of the Committee at their meeting in 
December, have now an opportunity of obtaining experience in 
the practical management of these schools; and if they avail 
themselves of this privilege, many of them will be able to fill 
these places acceptably, and in the end secure permanent appoint- 
ments. | 

The Primary Schools in Ward Three require additional accom- 
modations. So long ago as 1875 citizens of that ward petitioned 


the City Council for a new schoolhouse, to be located in the 
; 4 
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vicinity of the lower part of Spring Street. At that time, as 
now, the schools were crowded; but the depression in business 
which soon followed, and the consequent closing of several man- 
ufacturing establishments, caused many families to remove from 
that section of the city; and in this way the schools found relief 
till last April, when it became necessary, for the want of another 
room, to use the entries in two of the buildings as recitation 
rooms, — an experiment which should not be tried another year. 
The Committee are referred to my report for 1875, and to the 
report on the “Sanitary Condition of the Schools,” printed 
with the school report for 1876, for further information on this 
subject. — 
FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
e ; Superintendent of Public Schools. | 
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AGE PEIN DIX. 


HYGIENE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


-ExtrActs from a paper prepared for the Forty-second. Annual 


Report of the Board of Education, by D. F. Lincotn, M.D., of 
Boston. 


VENTILATION AND HEATING. 


“The requirements under this head are the following : — 

“1. Renewal of the air of the room, effected constantly and without per- 
ceptible draughts, at the rate of at least two thousand cubic feet per hour 
for each occupant. 

“2. A temperature not exceeding 70° nor falling below 64° at the level 
of the head of a person sitting, and not varying more than about 4° in 
different parts of the same room, or at different heights within six feet of 
the floor. 

“3. Freedom from noxious elements... . 

“Upon the point of proper temperature authorities differ somewhat. In 
general, Americans and persons past middle life seem to prefer a higher 
temperature than that which Europeans or young people think agreeable ; 
and among ourselves there are some who prefer 80°, while others are best 
suited at 64°. It is to be hoped that this liking for excessive temperatures 
is not an essential feature of our national character. I have seen school- 
children comfortable at 66° in a well-aired room, and believe that this 
_ would .be the rule under proper conditions. Of course, children ought not 
to sit with wet clothing or feet in a cool room. Children who are badly 
fed will not resist cold well; nor those who are pampered, or prevented 
from getting exercise. And any person, child or adult, may become tender 
and delicate in a short time by accustoming himself to an overheated room. 
It is very hard, in a changeable climate like ours, to avoid the latter evil: 
in most houses there is placed a powerful heating-apparatus, which cannot 
be made to ‘roar gently’ when the weather moderates. Attention to the 
temperature of a house, in our climate, implies quite as much a care for 
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coolness as for warmth, during the changeable spring and autumn weather. 
And, when it comes to the practical working of a schoolroom, it is very 
easy, indeed, to let the temperature exceed a reasonable point, but requires 
constant attention to keep it down. An interesting lesson may be going 
on, or a written examination: the mind works well, for the time, at a fever- 
heat; and the temperature of 84° may pass quite unnoticed. It is needless 
to say that such a strain upon the system is followed by a period of lassi- 
tude; and a state of lassitude, again, may demand a slightly-raised tem- 
perature. Thus, by degrees,’ habits of preference for hot rooms may be 
formed. ‘The teacher may be as unconscious of the evil as the scholar ; 
indeed, if fatigued she may require, or if excited may not notice, an unusual 
heat. . ) 

“The time to correct bad habits in this respect is the beginning of the 
school year. Every one then comes to school with a system invigorated 
by some months of exposure to fresh air; and, if care is taken, this vigor, 
or power of resisting cold, may be retained. ‘The teacher may assist by 
causing the children to take frequent exercise, — play, with running and 
shouting, is the best, — and to go out of doors frequently. If it rains or 
snows, windows may be opened a little, while the children are engaged in 
active bodily exercise, such as calisthenics. These intermissions should 
occur as often as once every hour, and last five minutes at a time, or longer. 
Weakly children, those liable to croup or rheumatism or other complaints 
arising from exposure, must be protected meanwhile; but the fact re- 
mains, that the power to perform work, the power to generate heat, and 
the power to resist catching cold, are all improved by frequent vigorous use 
of the muscles and lungs. 

“ Singing constitutes an excellent exercise for the body, as well as relax- 
ation for the mind; but I have seen it carried on in a room set apart for 
the purpose, and so closely packed and badly ventilated that it was difficult 
to remain init. It hardly needs to be said that that which sets the lungs 
in vigorous action implies and demands an abundant supply of fresh air; 
and that to perform exercise in close rooms is more exhausting than to sit 
Stille. + i 

“ A schoolroom cannot be ventilated in winter — and scarcely in sum- 
mer — without special flues for the purpose... . 

“Jn most large schools, as now built, flues are connected with each room. 
Until lately such flues were almost invariably too small. For a class of 
fifty pupils, requiring 1,700 cubic feet per minute, the united transverse 
sections of the flues should equal five square feet, or more. There should 
be apertures or gratings, both at the top and bottom of the wall. The 
air at the top is usually quite as bad as that at bottom, and is apt to be 
warmer too: ventilation from the top, therefore, is desirable in summer, 
though in winter it may be thought too wasteful of heat to rely entirely 
upon it... . 
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“ Water should be evaporated in the hot-air box; for, whatever may be 
the theoretical ground for this requirement, it seems to be justified by the 
result. Air to which a little vapor of water has thus been added is usually 
pleasanter. ... 

“The best system yet adopted in schools requires a good deal of watch- 
ing, and cannot be intrusted to the sole care of a janitor. It is for his 
interest to appear economical of his coal: he is therefore under a constant 
temptation to check the outflow of warm air from the rooms, and to limit as 
much as possible the period of airing-out, which should come daily after 
school. Good ventilation is an end which cannot be gained without the 
expenditure of much fuel; for the fowl air, thrown away, is warm air, and 
the heat it contains is necessarily lost. 

“ Great economy of fuel could be attained by introducing double win- 
_ dows. A single thickness of glass cools the air enormously ; and, if one is 
sitting under it, a draught of falling cold air is felt which is both real and 
dangerous. This draught is not due to the entrance of cold fresh air, but 
is produced by the chilling of a layer of warm air in contact with the glass, 
which naturally falls to the level of the floor. Another use of double win- 
dows is that of direct ventilation. Let the lower sash outs¢de be slightly 
raised, and the upper sash inside slightly lowered; air will then pass 
between the two sashes, and will. enter the room near the ceiling, having 
in its passage over six feet of glass (inner window) received a good deal of 
heat from the room, and being therefore partially warmed before entering. 

“ One of the simplest remedies for bad air is to fit a board, of the breadth 
of three or four inches only, under the lower sash (of a single window) ; 
this shuts out no appreciable amount of light, and raises the sash so that, 
between its upper part and the lower part of the upper sash, a current of 
air is admitted in an ascending direction. This plan is extremely cheap, 
and may be used anywhere ; it is quite effective in cold weather. .. . 

“ Another plan consists in placing a narrow board at the top of the upper 
sash, tilting a little inwards so as to let the air pass over it and strike the 
ceiling. ... 

“Too much care cannot be taken of the inlets for fresh air. They 
usually consist of wooden or galvanized-iron tubes, running across the cellar 
to the hot-air box. If of wood, they are sure to have cracks, which let in 
more or less of the cellar air. Many are expressly provided with valves 
for drawing a supply of air from the cellar, —a proceeding which is en- 
tirely indefensible. For the cellar is presumably weather-tight; and 
where is the air to come from that enters the inlets, in case they are closed 
against the outer air? The air comes directly from the cellar, and may 
- possibly be free from local contamination ; but it comes eventually from the 
rooms and halls above the cellar, — from rooms already full of vitiated air, 
—and the result is the establishment of a vicious circle ; bad air descends 
into the cellar, is warmed, re-ascends, and re-descends. . . . 
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In general, no system of heating and ventilation has been devised which 
will work automatically, without supervision on the part of the teacher or 
engineer. In other words, it takes brains, as well as coal and iron. to 
ventilate a house. The required article is not generally to be had for the 
sum paid. I think that head-masters, with a certain amount of instruction 
in the details of management, are better persons to have the responsibility 
than janitors; but it would be still better to improve the quality of jani- 
tors, and to bring them under a strict supervision by sanitary officers or 
committees. ... 


HYGIENE OF THE EYE. 


“Tt is generally known that school-work is often associated with im- 
paired sight. This impairment consists in most cases of the development 
of near-sight, or myopia. Most children at the age of five or six have 
‘normal’ vision; a moderate percentage are far-sighted, and a much 
smaller proportion are near-sighted. ‘This is the case, at least, in Amer- 
ica. But, as the age increases, a regular increase in near-sight is observed 
among school-children in various parts of the world, as Germany, Russia, 
and the United States. Far-sight is correspondingly diminished, in most 
cases, while the number of normal eyes is greatly diminished. .. . 

“Tt is extremely important to see wherein the school and its occupations 
may act as a cause of near-sight, and what precautions can be taken against 
this result. 

“Tt is evident that the entire physical condition of the pupil is connected 

with the question of near-sight. Depressed general health, headache, nar- 
cosis from animal or mineral poison, excessive heat upon the head, or cold 
about the feet, contribute in various ways to weaken the power of the organ 
temporarily. Employed for study under such conditions of depression, it 
will naturally be held closer than usual to the book; and the result is in 
many cases the formation of a habit of reading with the eyes too near the 
object, —a habit tending to cause myopia. An imperfect light, or a bad 
position relative to the light, compels the scholar to hold the book too close 
to his face, with the same result. Lovg effort fatigues the eye, as it does 
any other organ, and supplies another inducement to looking closely. 

“ All that has been said above is confirmatory of the principle, too sel- 
dom considered by those concerned, that a near-sighted eye 1s a diseased 
eye. The talk about ‘near-sighted eyes being strong’ is false and harmful. 
The disease is as disabling, in many cases, as a club-foot; it is as real a 
deformity as a crooked spine. It cannot be fully remedied by glasses. It 
excludes men from a great many positions in active life, and lessens in 
women the quickness of perception which is their special gift and reliance. 
It is in a great many cases progressive. 

The question of the production of near-sight in schools is one of the 
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highest importance, and deserves to be considered with anxiety by every 
patriot. The reader will permit me, upon this subject, to copy from certain 
remarks of Dr. Loring’s. ... 

“«The great period for the development of myopia, that is, for its be- 
ginning, is from the tenth to the fifteenth year, — just at the time when the 
body, as a whole, is developing most rapidly. The investing membrane of 
the eye, which is elastic at this period of life, yields to the pressure of the 
watery contents of the eyeball, which is increased by continued application ; 
‘and the result is a lengthening of the eye, which, as I have so often ex- 
plained to you, is near-sightedness. What is more, this distention’ will 
take place under an amount of application during the years of early youth, 
which, at a little later period, would not only produce no effect, but which 
might be increased many-fold with impunity. After the eighteenth, or even 
sixteenth year, when the investing membrane.of the eye has become firm 
and unyielding, over-study may produce other and graver diseases of the 
eyé, but it will not produce near-sightedness. From this it follows directly , 
that the simplest, indeed the only, method of preventing an increase in 
near-sightedness, if the present high standard of instruction is to be pre- 
served in force, is to lessen the amount of work done by school-children 
during the period of life from eight to sixteen years, and to restore the 
equilibrium, if necessary, by increasing the amount of study after that time ; 
or, better still, by increasing the period of time devoted to study.. It is by 
complying with these conditions, whether consciously or unconsciously, that 
the English have become so eminently a literary people, and still, as a 
people, so free from myopia; while, on the other hand, it is the violation 
of these laws’ and their teachings, that is, by compelling the young of both 
sexes to undergo a large amount of study at a tender age, which has made 
Germany, without doubt, the shortest-sighted nation in the world.’ . . . 


RULES FOR THE CARE OF THE EYES, ESPECIALLY IN CHILDREN. 


“ When writing, reading, drawing, sewing, &c., always take care that — 

“(a.) The room is comfortably cool, and the feet warm ; 

“(b.) There is nothing tight about the neck ; . 

“ (¢c.) There is plenty of Hehe without dazzling the eyes ; | 

“(d.) The sun does not shine directly on the object you are at work 
upon, or upon objects in front of you ; 

“(e.) The light does not come from in front; it is best when it comes 
over the left shoulder ; 

“(f.) The head is not very much bent over the work ; 

“(g.) The page is nearly perpendicular to the line of sight; that is, that 
the eye is nearly opposite the middle of the page, for an object held slanting 
is not seen so clearly; 
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“(h.) That the page, or other object, is not less than fifteen inches from 
the eye. 

“Tn any case, when the eyes have any defect, avoid fine needlework, 
drawing of fine maps, and all such work, except for very short tasks, not 
exceeding half an hour each, and in the morning. 

“ Never study or write before breakfast by candle-light. 

“Do not lie down when reading. 

“Tf your eyes are aching from firelight, from looking at the snow, from 
overwork, or other causes, a pair, of colored glasses may be advised, to be 
used for a while. Light blue or grayish blue or a light smoke-color is the 
' best shade; but these glasses are likely to be abused, and usually are not 
. to be worn, except under medical advice. .. . 

“If you have to hold the pages of ‘Harper’s Magazine’ nearer than 
~ fifteen inches in order to read it easily, it is probable that you are quite near- 
sighted, or possess imperfect vision. .. . 

“ Never play tricks with the eyes, as squinting or rolling them. . 

“ Avoid reading or sewing by twilight, or when debilitated by recent ill- 
ness, especially fever. . 

“ A few remarks upon the lighting of rooms are here in place. 

“The walls may be colored a light green or a neutral gray ; the ceiling 
had better be white, as reflecting more and purer light. No paper is ad- 
missible:,it is commonly a mere refuge of sluttishness. Blackboards 
ought not to be placed between or next to windows, for the simple reason 
that it is hard to read when facing a strong light. There will be three 
sides of the room, or in any case two, for blackboards, under the proper 
plan. The sides of the room are wainscotted up to the level of the black- 
boards; in the entries the wainscotting may properly be carried to four and 
a half feet, for reasons of cleanliness. 

“The windows ought to open directly upon the outer air. No room 
for study is properly lighted otherwise. A transom window is to be placed 
over each door. ‘To protect from excess of light, inside folding blinds with 
rolling slats are very satisfactory; they throw the light up or down at 
option, and they admit fresh air in summer without noise, while curtains 
are likely to get injured in a high wind... . 

“The proper position of the windows is tolerably well settled. No win- 
dow should be placed in front of the scholar; for the light thus entering is 
worse than wasted, blinding him at his work, and tending directly to pro- 
duce near-sight. Windows on the right are slightly objectionable, as 
throwing a shadow on the page whenever the hand is used, in ciphering, 
drawing, writing. Windows at the back throw the pupil’s own shadow on 
his book; but this is not a serious matter except for those who sit next a 
window, and they have light enough at any rate, while for writing they are 
extremely well placed, as it is usual to turn partly to the left in this 
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exercise. Windows at the left are entirely free from objection, as far as 
they can be free. The ideal light should come from over the left shoulder, 
or the right shoulder, if one is sitting up and reading; but, if looking over 
a desk, this is rather inconvenient, and the best is then a very high light 
from the left and a little in front. In brief, the rule for placing windows 
is, never in front, always on the left, at the back also if you choose, but not 
at the right if you can help it. Light from the left and the back at once 
does not harm the eye, and practically is quite admissible ; the only person 
_ to find fault is the teacher, in whose eyes the light will fall directly. ... 


SCHOOL DESKS AND SEATS. 


“Two classes of children require special favor, or special arrangement, 
in the assignment of seats. The near-sighted, and those partially deaf, 
ought to sit near the teacher; and any custom of seating pupils by rank 
should give way before this medical’ necessity. It is extremely desirable 
that such children should be examined by suitably qualified physicians. In 
the case of the eye, both the nature and extent of the disease are easily mis- 
taken by an unprofessional observer; and the use and selection of glasses 
ought always to be directed by a physician. In the case of the ear, a great 
part of existing disease in children is curable, or at least may be improved, 
and is nearly certain to grow worse by neglect. 

“ Badly proportioned desks and seats may aggravate the tendency to near- 
sight, by compelling the scholar to lean forward too far in writing or read- 
ing, or by bringing the page too near the face. 

“The natural and correct position for a book is a more or less upright 
one. If a book lies flat, the reader has to stoop somewhat. Most desks 
are sloped a little, to satisfy this requisition, and for most children this may 
answer ; but a near-sighted child ought to have a desk at which he can sit 
upright, and face the book, which should be raised at a considerable angle, 
say about 60° from the horizontal. Such a desk has the lid in two pieces, 
hinged together, and the piece next the body can be tilted up to the re- 
quired angle, like the music-holder of a piano. Fifteen inches is a proper 
distance to hold the object looked at. 

“ As desks have been mentioned, it may be best to complete the notice of 
certain essential points in their construction. 

“'The seat, if too high, raises the feet from the floor, and deprives the 
body of two important points of support. The feet should rest firmly on 
the ground or on a foot-board, the knees not elevated. ... 


MENTAL APPLICATION. 


“To a child in good health, there is nothing more delightful than the 
properly directed use of his mental faculties. I need not stop to argue the 
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advantages of the kindergarten; but, assuming them, I would point out 
how earnest, how interested, how pleased, the children are with a process 
involving so much exertion of mind that they are not allowed to give more 
than two and a half or three hours a day to it. Beyond all question, the 
bodily and mental health of children is promoted by a process which is thus 
conducted and restricted. Mental labor, rightly directed, is a most health- 
ful occupation ; and there is no real reason why this should not be true at 
all periods of school life. The interest of little children can be kept up to 
any desirable pitch by methods which have been reduced to a system; if 
this is not true of older scholars, is it not because the key has been lost by 
their educators ? 

“ All plans of study which force children to assume a task before the mind 
is sufficiently developed to grasp it are bad ; and so are all which compel the 
child to learn without understanding what he is old enough to understand. 
Some children are averse to reflection, or are gifted with such ready 
memories that they find it much easier to learn by rote, without making the 
effort to understand. But I think there are few to whom their studies can- 
not be made attractive by rational means of teaching; so that the effort is 
made spontaneously, instead of by compulsion, And the difference be- 
tween spontaneous and forced action is of great consequence to the health 
and mental energy of the child. 

“Jt is bad to suppress the natural working of a pupil’s thought in con- 
nection with his study. This suppression may be effected by neglect, by 
oversight, by want of sympathy, on the part of a teacher; and when a 
teacher is herself overworked, and forced to attend to an excessive number 
of pupils, who remain with her for a very short time, she may be free from 
blame for such neglect. It may alsg be effected by a routine of study which 
exacts visible and measurable results, —a given number of pages or of 
‘facts’ acquired, rather than comprehended, —a routine which can be and 
is successfully passed through by scholars only by bending all effort to the 
act of acquisition. A scholar may not be conscious of it, and may be try- 
ing faithfully to do his duty; but, if his mind is not properly fed by his 
school and his teacher, he will show signs of inanition. Food eaten with 
an appetite is the better digested, and mental dyspepsia is not good for the 
bodily health. 

‘A more obvious source of bodily or mental injury exists in the over- 
work and strain which, there is reason to fear, fall upon numbers of our 
children. By overwork, I mean an absolute excess of exertion ; by strain, 
working at moments of fatigue, or working under excess of emotion. I 
will speak of these in turn, | 

“1. Amount of Mental Exertion. — It is true that individuals differ widely 
in their capacity for effort; nevertheless, among the very great majority of | 
educated persons and children in school, there is a tolerable degree of uni- 
formity. ; 
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“At West Point Military Academy every thing is in favor of the 
utmost efficiency. The pupils are picked young men, just past boyhood. 
They are excluded from dissipation and from general society; and their 
active bodily exercises, their regular diet and sleep, and the healthful 
climate of the place, leave nothing to be desired. The daily time assigned 
at West Point to study and recitations is about ten hours a day during the 
six cold months. | p 

““At the Massachusetts Agricultural College, the actual work amounts 
to nearly ten hours daily, besides six and a quarter hours of military drill 
and farm-work weekly. 

“These figures represent the maximum average capacity of a superior 
class of young men, free from disabilities, at their most vigorous age. 

“In universities, probably a somewhat lower average might be found. 
As far as my own inquiries extend, the amount of study and recitation 
which is most profitable varies between eight and nine hours a day. 

“Tn high schools, during the period of rapid growth, a lower figure must 
be assumed ; and it seems certain that five hours, or under the most favor- 
able circumstances six, is all that should be required. The age of pupils in 
high schools usually ranges from twelve to seventeen. 

“ Below the age of twelve years, four hours are probably sufficient; 
below ten years, three or three and a half; below seven years, two and a 
half or three. In regard to children under ten years of age, my opinion is 
strongly in favor of this restriction. The arrangement by which these young 
pupils are kept in school the same number of hours as those of the age of 
seventeen is absurd from every point of view, except one. _ That one is, 
however, the one taken by a majority of parents, who consider that they 
pay to have their children taken out of their way for a given number of 
hours, and are annoyed by their presence at home. Every attempt to cut 
down the hours of attendance for young children will be met by prejudices 
based upon this belief. 

‘‘Tt is one of the best-established laws of physiology, that work in ex- 
cess of the power of the system adds nothing to the result achieved. If a 
child’s capacity is limited to three hours’ work, then he will in the long- 
run accomplish no more by being held’ down to five hours’ work a day. 
Experience proves this abundantly. Economy in the use of public money 
demands that it be recognized. - If a fact, it ought to occupy a foremost 
place in the plans for improvement which our school-boards are supposed 
to entertain. 

*¢2. Strain, or Work performed at a Disadvantage. —In our schools, 
all are expected to ‘ toe the mark,’ or to accomplish the same stint of Work. 
Those who for any reason, such as temporary indisposition, are unable to 
do this, are blamed or punished; and the unusual effort made by such 
scholars constitutes, in many cases, an injurious strain upon the faculties. 
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In general, teachers are not to blame for this. They have no time to spare 
to help the slow ones, and are not generally permitted to make allowance 
for indisposition. It is not hard to see how a rigid system, or an over- 
crowded course of study, may act in discouraging and depressing a consci- 
entious pupil. The teacher has no time to teach him; he must learn his 
lesson, or, at all events, must learn to recite; and, if unable to grasp the 
statements contained, he has the mortification of failure, after doing his 
unaided best. Uniformity enforced on a large scale, an excessive number 
of pupils to a class, and an excessive number of studies, are so a ele- 
ments in the production of this evil. 

“A system of rank and rewards based on success in reaching an arbitrary 
standard of acquirement is, no doubt, highly stimulating. For boys, the 
stimulus is desirable, as a rule; for girls, not. The mere amount of labor 
exacted of children is not so important as the spirit in which it is done; 
and, in the case of girls, the apprehension of failure, the dread of disgrace, 
. the eagerness for success, are so much more acute than in boys, that they 
are easily injured by appeals to these emotions which would be rather 
beneficial to boys. To enforce this point — the danger of effort performed 
under stress of emotion in sensitive subjects —I will add the remark, that 
emotion is a far more active cause of insanity than any kind of over-exertion 
of body or mind. 

‘¢ The health of feaeheren is more liable to fail under our present ere 
than that of scholars. It is perhaps a sadder sight to see a young child’s 
forces of mind exhausted by overwork, but the real loss to the community 
is greater when a fully-developed woman of cultivation and ability drops 
from a condition of perfect health and energy into invalidism, temporary or 
permanent. In the case of a large number of teachers, the fatigue is so 
great that the two months of summer holidays are spent, as it were, upon 
a sofa, and properly so. 

‘¢ Several causes may be assigned for thisexhaustion. In the first place, 
no doubt many teachers neglect the exercise which would keep them in 
health. It is fortunate when one lives at such a distance as to have to 
walk from four to six miles daily ; a habit of exercise formed under these 
circumstances is invaluable. No doubt some eat too little through igno- 
rance of what is needful, or take tea instead of beef, or go to bed hungry 
and cold, or neglect their noon meal, or hurry their breakfasts ; some are 
weighed down with home cares; a few probably injure themselves by 
‘dissipation in society.’ 

‘¢ But besides all this, there are e several circumstances which lie entirely 
beyond their control, some or all of which are certainly the source of 
serious harm. The day’s work, including the time spent in going to and 
from school, opening and closing the sessions, lasts from eight to five, with 
a sufficient intermission at noon. If thoroughly performed, such a day’s 
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work is enough for the average capacity of a healthy woman. It calls 
into vigorous play most of the faculties, and requires a good deal of muscu- 
lar exertion in speaking. Responsibility is never absent, and annoying 
conflicts with obstinacy or stupidity are not infrequent. At the end of the 
day a teacher should be free to rest and recreate herself until the next 
morning. This, however, is often not the case; and many have to spend 
several hours of the evening in looking over written exercises, or in mak- 
ing up school statistics. Such an overplus of work is injurious, not simply 
because of its amount, but because it forces the mind to go back to the 
anxieties of the past day, and allows of no let-up from Monday morning to 
Friday night. Business-men cannot stand such a course of life, nor can 
teachers. Who does not recall a number of instances of break-down in 
each of these classes, due to a similar cause ? 

“It is worthy of notice that the hardest work of the year comes at a 
season when teachers and pupils are least able to bear it. In the winter 
many work to the utmost of their strength, sustained by the stimulating 
climate ; in spring this stimulus fails, appetite for food is lessened, and a 
certain languor is felt by many perfectly sound persons. It is then that 
the work of the year approaches its climax, and the entire school for two 
months is conscious of a moral spur to increased effort. The yearly ex- 
amination at the close of June requires additional ,exertion in preparing 
papers, correcting, marking, averaging, and in making ready for a public 
exhibition. | 

“Tt is my personal belief that the number of scholars (in Boston fifty- 
six) assigned to each teacher is considerably larger than can be properly 
attended to. Nor do I doubt that by lessening the number of scholars, de- 
cidedly greater progress could be made with equal ease, and with better 
comprehension of the subjects taught... . 


BODILY EXERCISE. 


“In country schools there are opportunities for play which may make 
gymnastics unnecessary. In fact, for boys who will play, sport is the best. 
In cities, however, and manufacturing places, many boys and most girls 
will find their privileges of open-air sport curtailed,—a fact to which is . 
largely due the deterioration of modern civic populations. For these, gym- 
nastics may replace the simpler discipline of rough-and-tumble sports, sup- 
plying a more thorough and systematic means of developing the body into 
usefulness and symmetry. 

“Some boys, and many girls, are so disinclined to active sport, or else so 
unhandy in it, that they need an artificial substitute. In the case of these, 
all arguments against the ‘unnaturalness’ of gymnastics fade out of sight, 
when confronted with the fact that the system makes healthy and enduring: 
adults out of weak and awkward boys and girls. 
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“ One of the chief advantages of gymnastics lies in the fact that they can 
be adapted to the needs of individuals better than other forms of exercise. 
This presupposes a teacher for gymnastics, a person capable of judging 
when a scholar should stop exercising, and so far instructed in the anatomy 
of the body as to recognize defects, and to apply the proper exercises for 
correcting them. Where there is no such guide, the teacher can adopt 
some form of calisthenics, which will be good as far as it goes; enough for 
many, and useful to all. 

“The lighter exercises, taken without apparatus, and without much 
movement of the legs, may be practised at a moment’s notice at any time in 
the school-session. Their aim is not to make the muscles visibly bigger, 
but to stimulate the circulation and respiration moderately, for a short 
time. ‘They ought always to be so managed as to prove a diversion to the 
mind ; in fact, this end is really the most important one connected with 
calisthenics. An easy tune may be played on the piano in concert with 
the rhythmic movements of the pupils, as is done in the class-gymnastics at 
Amherst College. Marching, and various easy military manceuvres, are 
capable of interesting children. The teacher should aim to make the 
pupils feel that what is done is important; and to this end she ought to 
know something of the first principles of physiology, and to feel their 
weight. If the children begin to look on the exercises as ‘silly, or the 
teacher considers them irksome, they are likely to be of small use. 

“ A scholar should be expected to spend at least two hours out of every 
twenty-four in the open air, during most of the year. This requirement 
seems to me moderate. A teacher should spend at least an hour daily in 
the open air, — not the air of a horse-car or railroad.” 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Grades of Schools. 


‘Tae public schools of Cambridge are divided into three grades, 
Primary, Grammar, and High. Each grade is divided into classes: the 
Primary, into three; the Grammar, into six; and the High, into four for 
the Complete English Course, into three for the Shorter English Course, 
and into five for the Classical Course. 

The most advanced class of each grade is called the First Class. Pro- 


motions by classes are made once a year. 


Besides the grades above mentioned, there is a Training School for. 
practical instruction in methods of teaching, open to graduates of the High 
School and to others having equal qualifications. 


Oral Examination for Admission to Grammar Schools, July, 1879. 


Spell Docile. What is the cost of 9 yards of cloth at 12 
“ Sure. cents a yard ? . 
; 1f you bought an orange for 4 cents, and a 
“ Tightly. i 
ball for 9 cents, and gave the store-keeper 
‘‘ Trotted. two 10-cent pieces, how much should you 
receive back ? 
If you had*42 cents and bought 6 pencils at 
5 from 14 leaves how many ? 7 cents apiece, how many cents would you 
Pp Me 
have left ? 
For what number does XLIV stand ? 


“ . Kighty. 


8 in 96 how many times ? 


7 and 12 are how many ? Add 7408, 647, 325, and 72. 

11 times 11 are how many ? Add 496, 768, 568, and 327. 
Subtract 947 from 6842. 

3 and 6 and 9 are how many. Multiply 6478 by 8. 

11 less 5 less 3 are how many ? Multiply 7589 by 9. 


Write on your slate, They pursue the ostrich for two or three days until the 
poor thing can run no longer. {From 5 deduct 1 for each error. ] 

Write on your slate, Kind words and pleasant smiles are better than pearls 
and precious stones. [From 5 deduct 1 for each error. | 

Write on your slate, Cannot every boy who reads this tell me the secret of 


Francis Horner’s success? [From 2 deduct 4 for each error. ] 
5 * 
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Draw the figure that is on the blackboard. [Mark from 1 to 3 according 
to its merits. The teacher will draw beforehand the maple-leaf, page 
156, Teachers’ Manual. | 

Reading from Third Reader, The Three Shaois Trout, page 156. [Mark 
from 1 to 8.] Reading from the “ Nursery.” [Mark from 1 to 7. ] 


Written Examinations for Promotion in Grammar Schools, July, 1879. 


SPELLING AND SENTENCE-WRITING. 


[The exercises in spelling and sentence-writing were dictated by the teacher. In the other examina- 
tions each pupil had a printed copy of the questions.] 


SIXTH CLASS. 
Write these sentences: — 


As the pirate sails over the seas, why does he seize upon the ships which he sees ? 
The vessel went in a straight line through the strait. 


Write from six to eight lines about the leaves of plants. 
Write these words : — 


Glazier, delicacies, priestess, arithmetic, serenely, scythes, pitiful, tortuous, dis- 
agreeable, peasant, ravaging, trophies, character, satiate, behavior, mechanic, seven- 
teenth, campaign, neighboring, ferocious. 


FIFTH CLASS. 
Write the following : — 


In September, 1609, Henry Hudson discovered the Hudson River in New York. 
The next year, while trying to find a way through the Arctic Ocean to the Pacific, 
he sailed into the large bay which bears his name. 


Write a question using the word when. Write four short sentences, 
using in the first the word innocent; in the second, generous ; in the third, 
vegetables ; and in the fourth, autumn. 


Write these words : — 


Pheasant, thoroughly, sanguine, reluctant, twelfth, raisins, pigeon, immerse, 
scarcity, despise, separate, vengeance, authority, instruction, conscience, recognize, 
specify, visible, awkward, intimacy. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
Write the following letter: — 


Concorp, Mass., June 14, 1879. 
Messrs. Hunt & WARREN, 
42 State St., Boston. 
Dear Sirs: 


Will you please send me by Gale’s Express a copy of 
Mason’s Music Reader? If convenient, I shall hope to receive it by Wednesday, 
the 18th inst., as our school will be visited on that day by the Rey. E. H. Rand, 
Dr. S. C. Hall, and other members of the School Committee. 


Respectfully yours, 


4 


(Signature. ] 
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Write an exercise of five lines upon flowers and plants. 
Write these words: — 


Separate, parlor, eatable, collar, character, isthmus, courage, innocence, piercing, 
ancestor, carriage, soldier, behavior, wretched, foreign, possession, business, village, 
privilege, physician. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Write a note to the wife of Charles S. Green, dating it to-day, inviting 
her to accompany you on an excursion to Rocky Point the 17th of June. 
Write the lady’s acceptance of the same date. 

Nathan R. Brown bought of Thomas Day, May 3, 1879, 18 bushels of potatoes at 


$1.10 per bushel; April 7, 12 dozen eggs at 17 cents per dozen, and 14 pounds of 
raisins at 18 cents a pound. 


Make the bill and receipt it. 
Write these words : — 


Fiery, variegated, completely, simplicity, processes, seized, diminutive, conspicu- 
ous, tyrannical, raspberry, receipt, victuals, abscess, intercede, prejudice, resistance, 
pavilion, ascendency, supersede, stripped. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Write a letter to your father, informing him that you hope to be pro- 
moted to a higher grade: give an account of what you have studied during 
the year, and name the studies you expect to pursue next year. 


Nathan Watson, of Cambridge, hired five hundred dollars of Samuel Brown, June 
7, 1879, for which he gave his note payable on demand, with interest at 6 per cent. 


Write the note. 
Write these words : — 


Readily, fallible, transferred, counterfeit, apparition, pursuing, embarrassed, tran- 
quillity, anthracite, indispensable, aeronaut, privateer, prairie, pewter, veranda, in- 
cipient, parsley, substantial, gigantic, courteous. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


1. What is a continent? <A peninsula? 

2. Name three things that we get by mining. Which are the highest 
mountains in Europe? In the world? 

3. What is the source of a river? The mouth? Name some kind of a 
mineral spring. What are tides? Is there any tide at Cambridge ? 

4. What do boats on the Mississippi River carry? Where is the Nile? 
The Ganges? The Rhine? What river do you cross in going to Boston? 

5. What is climate? Name three kinds of climate. Which kind have 
we? 
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6. Name three grand divisions in the Eastern Hemisphere. Which is 
the largest? Which ocean is wholly in a warm climate? 

7. Name two things that vessels bring from Europe. Two from the 
East Indies. Two from the West Indies. Two from South America. 
Two that vessels carry to Europe. 

8. Where are the British Isles? The United States? - Where is Ger- 
many? Japan? Egypt? St. Petersburg? Calcutta? Canton? Jeru- 
salem? Valparaiso? 

9. Where is the Gulf of Mexico? Delaware Bay? Lake Superior? 
The Red Sea? In what direction from this house is the State House in 
Boston ? | 
‘10. Draw a plan of this room. Mark the place of the teacher’s desk, 
the register, the windows, and the door. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


1. Why was America so called? ‘Who discovered it? Who helped him 
to get vessels and men? What kind of people did he find here, and what 
did he call them ? 

2. What states are separated by the Ohio River ? 

3. In what state is Chicago? St. Louis? Buffalo? Baltimore? New 
Orleans ? 

4. What countries in Africa border on the Mediterranean ? 

5. Name five large lakes between British America and the United 
States. ; : 

6. What countries form the British: Isles? Where is Liverpool, and 
for what noted? Name an important city of France, and one of Brazil, 
and tell for what each is noted. 

7. To what nation does Canada belong? Why are there many French 
' people there? Who are the Esquimaux? The Dutch? The Scotch? 

8. What countries are separated, and what waters connected by the Strait 
of Gibraltar? What by Behring Strait? How does a strait differ from an 
isthmus ? 

9. Name an important city in Egypt; China; India; Turkey; Eng- 
land. 

10. Where is Australia? Japan? Why do travellers visit Italy? 
How does Venice differ from other cities? What is Vesuvius? 


FOURTH CLASS. 


1. What isa map? A globe? | 
2. Name the zones, and state the limits of each. 
3. Give a short account of the nomads. What is a limited monarchy? 
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4, Where is the Japan Sea? Cape Verd? New Zealand? Rio 
Janeiro? Peking? 

5. What three lakes are connected with the Mackenzie River? What 
one with the Nelson? What river flows into this lake ? 

6. Describe the course of a vessel from Chicago to Oswego. 

7. What island east of Penobscot Bay? What two large islands south 
of Cape Cod? To what state do they belong? To what state does Long 
Island belong ? 

8. Name six exports and four imports of the United States. 

9. For what industry is Bangor noted? Concord? St. Albans? Rut- 
land? Bridgeport ? . 

10. Draw a map of New England, and on it locate the largest city of 
each state. Ae 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. Name the Middle Atlantic States. In what general direction do 
most of the rivers of Virginia flow? Of West Virginia? 

2. What state bounds Mississippi on the east? Alabama on the north? 
Name the states that border on the Gulf of Mexico. Locate Savannah. 
Give the capital of Louisiana. What can you say of Arkansas? 

3. Which of the Central States border on the Ohio River? Name and 
locate the largest city in Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri ; 
also the second largest city in Ohio. 

4. What are the three principal mountain ranges of the United States, 
and how are they situated ? 

5. What eastern city is in about the same latitude as San Francisco ? 
What state is between California and Utah Territory? Which part of the 
United States is the larger, the part east of the Mississippi River, or the 
_ part west? Describe San Francisco. 

6. Name the leading productions and exports of the West Indies. 
What is said of Havana? 

7. Which is the warmer, Iceland or Greenland? For what is Iceland 
famous? Locate Montreal, Halifax, and Mexico. 

8. Into what do the following rivers flow: Arkansas, Columbia, Color- 
ado, Tennessee? Why do the St. Lawrence and Ohio rivers flow in op- 
posite directions ? 

9. What state is bounded almost entirely on the south and west by 
Maryland? Name four great lakes. Name four of the states east of the 
Mississippi River that border on it. 

i0. What cities in Massachusetts would be most interested in the arrival 
of a cargo of cotton at Boston? Name or describe some one of the pic- 
tures in that part of your geography you have studied the past year. _ 
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SECOND CLASS. 


1. State what you know of the pampas; of Alpine lakes. 
2. Locate Breslau, Cairo, Madras, Rio Janeiro, Madrid, Bologna, Val 
paraiso, Genoa, Moscow, Smyrna. 

3. Where is the home of the condor? The elephant? The sable ? 
The llama? The ostrich? 

4. Name a large city (not the capital) of China, France, Japan, Eng- 
land, Russia. Describe the route of a vessel from St. Petersburg to Con- _ 
‘ stantinople. 

5. What is the government of Chili? Of Brazil? Of Switzerland ? 
Of Austria? Of Great Britain? To what nation does Ceylon belong? 
Sierra Leone? Algeria? What is the ruler of Russia called? Of 
Egypt? 

6. Name and locate two deserts and three capes. 

7. What and where is Kenia? Nevada de Sorata? Dnieper? The 
Hague? tna? 

_8. . State one fact about the Nile, the Volga, the Orinoco, the Danube, 
the Congo. | 

9. Where are oranges, copper, furs, opium, indigo, hides, wine, cutlery, 
7 linen, and dried fruits produced as articles of export ? | 

10. Draw an outline of Asia. On it locate Cape Romania, the Hoang- 
ho, Lassa, Calcutta, Muscat. 


ARITHMETIC. 
SIXTH CLASS. 


1. Write in figures ten million one hundred; ten thousand one hun- 
dred eighteen; seven thousand six; nine thousand seventy ; eight hundred 
two thousand three. 

2. 259,763 +- 32,786 + 548,972 hy 3289 +. 785 = what? Multiply 
41 thousandths by 35. 

3. From 2,000,576 take 48,509. Divide 67,094 by 9. 

4, Multiply 5789 by 608. Subtract 20.5 from 288. 

5. If you had 2940 pounds'of butter which you wished to put into 
boxes containing 7 pounds each, how many boxes would it také? 

6. Divide 143,538 by 47. Multiply the quotient by 1000, 

7. Two boys start from your school-house and ride in opposite direc- 
tions; one goes 6 miles an hour and the other 7 miles; how far apart will 
they be after riding 8 hours? | 

8.° Add twenty-four thousandths; one hundred eight thousandths ; four 
teen units and twenty-one hundredths; seven units and five hundredths. 
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9. A man bought 48 cows; for 26 of them he paid 38 dollars each, and 
for the rest 45 dollars each; how much did he give for all? 

10. Perform some example in subtraction made by yourself, and 
prove it. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


1. Change the following sums to dollars, or to dollars, cents, and mills 
if the whole cannot be expressed in dollars: one thousand mills; twelve ° 
dimes and one mill ; two eagles; one hundred one cents three mills; seven 
hundred twenty cents five mills. . 

2. Divide 3,994,590 by 980. Find the prime factors of 1020. 

3. A man buys 6 loads of wood for $100, and pays 75 cents a load for 
putting it into the cellar; how much does his wood cost him? Sold a 
watch for $15, which was 3 of what it cost me; what did it cost me? 

4. What is the smallest ce that will exactly contain 6, 8, 9,14,18? 
Tho product of two factors is 175, one of the factors is 7; what is the 
other ? | 

5. Write all the prime numbers below 25. From $2 take $.075. 

6. Bought 20 cows for $840, and sold them for $40 each; did I gain or 
lose, and how much? Bought 9 boxes and 2 thirds of a box of oranges at 
$3 a box, and paid for them with butter at $4 a firkin; how many firkins 
did it take? 

7. At 30 cents a box for berries, how many boxes can be bought for 
$6.30? How many apples at the rate of 3 for 5 cents can you buy for 
50 cents ? 

8. Bought 8 barrels of apples for $72, and gave 6 barrels of them for 9 
sheep; what did the sheep cost apiece? Find the greatest common factor 
of 96, 108, 128. 

9. Paid $96 for 16 pictures, and I wish to sell them so as to gain $2.50 
on each picture; what shall I get for the whole? Multiply 6,785,940 by 
7090. 

10. If 18 men consume a barrel of flour in five weeks, in how many 
weeks would 10 men consume it? A boy having lost 3 of his kite-string, 
found he had 20 feet left; how long was it at first ? 


if FOURTH CLASS. 
1. Which is the larger, and how much, $ or $? How would you divide 
a fraction by 9? 


4 ; se ie Ne 
2, Add =, $ of § and 20% Write two different fractions which are 
‘i 
the same in value. 


8. 2 of 25 is $ of what number? What is the first step in dividing a 
mixed number by another mixed number ? 
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4, Acan do a piece of work in 5 days and B in 8 days; how many 
days will it take to do it if they work together? What do the terms of a 
“fraction show ? 

5. How many pounds of butter at } of adollar a pound will it take to 
pay for 9 pounds of tea at 2 of a dollar a pound? Write a complex frac- 
tion, and change it to a simple fraction. | 

6. If 2 of a yard of silk cost $14, how many yards can be bought for 
$102? Reduce % toa decimal. 

7. Multiply 49.01 by .078. The difference between } and } of a cer- 
tain number is 15; what is the number ? 

8. A man owning % of a steamboat sold 2 of his share for $5000; 
what was the value of the whole boat at that rate? What is the difference 
between 1 and .045? 

9. Divide one thousand by one thousandth. Find the smallest number 
that will contain each of the following numbers: 4, 6, 8, 12, 42. 

10. A bookseller sold a book for 60 cents, and thereby gained } of the 
cost; what did it cost? When are two numbers said to be ‘prime to each 
other ? 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. How many bricks 4 in. by 8 in. will it take to pave a walk 61 rods 
long and 16 ft. wide? Define a rectangle. 

2. A bin is 8 ft. long, 34 ft. wide, and 4 ft. deep ; how many bushels of 
grain (21502 cu. in. each) will it hold? 

3. The longitude of Cincinnati is 84° 26’ W. and that of San Francisco 
is 122° 26/15” W.; what is the difference in time between the two places ? 
Which place will have noon first ? 

4, From 13 w. 5 d. 18 h. 40 m. take 7 w. 23 A 45 m. and divide the 
difference by 15. 

5. How many steps 2 ft. 6 in. each, will a man take in walking round a 
field 45 rods square? Give the table of Circular Measure. 

6. How many yards of carpeting ? of a yd. wide will carpet a room 27 
ft. long and 214 ft. wide? Give the table of Square Measure. 

@. At $7.50 a cord, what will be the cost of a pile of wood 84 ft. long, 
6 ft. 6 in. high, and 4 ft. wide? 

8. What part of a week is + of an hour? Reduce % of a mile to 
lower denominations. 

9. Reduce 1 yd. 2 ft. 6 in. to the fraction of a rod; also reduce 2 pk. 3 
qt. 1 pt. to the decimal of a bushel. 

10. If a man gives his horse 1 pk. 6 qt. of oats a day, how long will 5 
bu. 1 pk. last him? Give the table of Troy Weight. 
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SECOND CLASS. 


1, A man owning 60 % of a factory sold 40 % of his share for $9600; 
what was the value of the whole factory? Define capital. 

2. What is the compound interest of $650 for 2 yr. 4 mo. 12 d. at 
6 %? Define compound interest. 

3. A house is insured at 3 9%, and the premium was $93.60; for how 
much is the house insured? Define insurance. | 

4, What would be received at a bank for a note of $460.25, due in 4 
mo., discounting at 7 Jot Define-poll tax. 

5. A grain dealer in Chicago received $5125, with directions to pur- 
chase wheat at $1.10 a bushel, deducting his commission of 2} % on the 
purchase ; how many bushels could he buy? Define brokerage. 

6. The interest of $560 for 2 yr. 4 mo. 15 d. was $106.40; what was 
the rate 9%? Define ports of entry. 

7. What must be the face of a note payable at a bank in 3 mo., to yield 
$811, discounting at 9 %? Define personal property. 

8. Sold a piece of carpeting for $240, and lost 20 % ; what selling 
price would have givén a gain of 20 % ? Define underwriters. 

9. What sum invested at 4} % will give an annual income of $900? - 
Define duties or customs. 

10. A note of $840, dated June 9, 1872, was indorsed as follows: Dec. 
18, 1872, $204; May 6, 1873, $90. What was due Oct. 15, 1873, inter- 
est at 6 %? Define promissory note. 


GRAMMAR. 


THIRD CLASS. 


1. Name the part of speech of each word in italics: A powerful horse 
once jumped fearlessly off a bridge, and, alas! he broke one of his four 
legs. 

2. Analyze: Diligent children study their lessons faithfully at school. 

3. What is asentence? A phrase? Select the sentences from among 
the following expressions: The lion’s roar. The bee on the wing. The 
cart before the horse. Birds are flying. Running brooks. John, remem- 
ber me. The lady spoke. 

4. Write the comparative and the superlative degree-forms of wise and 
agreeable, and the rules that apply. What is comparison ? 

5. Change sentence 1 to the singular form, and sentence 2 to the plural : 
1. These women sew, and those men work. 2. A good wife desires to 
please her husband. 

6. Decline lady, J, and who. Define declension. Conjugation. 
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7. The blacksmith shoes horses. — Rewrite, changing (1) to the passive 
voice; (2) to the interrogative form; (3) to the potential mode; (4) to the 
present perfect tense; (5) to the plural number. 

8. Combine into one simple sentence: The boy came. He was pretty: 
He was little. He was blue-eyed. He had rosy cheeks. He came to his 
mother. He came with a rabbit. It wasa young rabbit. It was white. 
It was lop-eared. It was in his pocket. | 

9. Change the words in italics to phrases, and the phrases in italics to 
single words: 'The country roads are muddy. 'Those homeless children are 
kindly treated. The wings of the eagle are strong. The sentence was writ- 
ten with care. 

10. Combine the words Uittle, to twinkle, begin, the, stars, into sentences 
to express (1) a statement; (2) a question; (3) a command; (4) an ex- 
clamation. [Add a word or omit a word where necessary. Two credits 
for correct punctuation. ] 


SECOND CLASS. 


1. Analyze: The village master, skilled to rule, taught his little school 
in his noisy mansion. . 

2. “The years are heavy with weary sounds, 

And their discord life’s sweet music drowns.” 

Tell the kind of sentence with respect to its form and use. Transpose 
into the order of prose. Parse discord, music, and drowns. : | 

3. Give the construction of the clauses in italics, and contract the sen- 
tences into simple sentences: We believe that the earth is round. Pupils 
who are studious will learn. We came that we might see you. The place 
where Moses was buried is unknown. That I may be useful is my desire. 

4, “Conjugate the verb break in the active, indicative, present. Give the 
synopsis of do in the passive, potential, third, singular. 

5. Compose sentences, using the relative who in the nominative, the 
possessive, and the objective case. Give the construction of the word that 
in the following sentences: He is the boy that I think he is. He is the boy 
that I think him to be. 

6, Write correctly: Two little boys found a walnut it is mine cried one 
for I saw it first no it is mine cried the other for I picked it up. 

7. Correct: A purse was picked up by a boy that was made of leather, 
I shall go; nobody will stop me. I tried to learn him, but it want of no 
use. This scissors is so dull I can’t use it. 

8. Uncle John tells funny stories. — Change (1) to the passive form ; 
(2) to the progressive form; (3) to the exclamatory form; (4) to the em- 
phatic, negative form; (5) to the present perfect tense. 

9. Bees may be seen. — Add an element to the subject to tell the kind 
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of bees that may be seen; and elements to the predicate to tell when bees 
may be seen, what bees may be seen gathering, whence they gather it, 
where they lay it up, and for what they lay it up. 

10. Combine into one simple sentence: The tree was struck. It was an 
oak tree. It was old. It was a fine tree. It grew in the park. The 
lightning struck the tree. It was night when it was struck. The night 
was Thursday. It was twelve o’clock when it was struck. 


Examination for Admission to the Cambridge High School, and for 
Grammar School Diplomas. 


{Scholars receiving diplomas are admitted to the High School without examination.) 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What is the difference between an isthmus and a strait? What is a 
large cluster of islands called? Where is the Isle of Man? The island 
of Cyprus? To what nation does Cyprus belong? 

2. Where is the sun vertical on the 20th of March? On the 21st of 
June? On the 23rd of Sept.? On the 22nd of Dec.? When are the 
days and nights of equal length? 

3. What are the leading exports of New England? What can you say 
of Portland? Of Manchester? 

4. Which is farther west, Cuba or Cambridge? What is the longitude 
of Cambridge? Is the distance across the United States from east to west 
greater or less than from north to’ south? Locate Cape Sable and the 
Strait of Belle Isle. 

do. Name six seas, two gulfs, and two lakes of Europe. 

6. Name and locate five of the nine cities of Europe which have a popu- 
lation of more than half a million each. 

7. We have in the market Valencia, Messina, and Havana oranges : 
locate the places from which they derive their names. Name four of the 
exports of Russia. 

8. Where is Liberia? What is said of it? What three great rivers 
drain the plains of Northern Asia? . | 

9. Name the great commercial ports of Asia. What can you say of 
Damascus ? 

10. Draw an outline map of South America, and indicate the position 
of the Amazon, La Plata, and Orinoco rivers, and of Rio Janeiro, Quito, 
and Santiago. 

a. What plan has been proposed for avoiding the long voyage round 
Cape Horn? What are the chief difficulties in the way? 
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b. Give a brief description of the Yosemite Valley. 


|The answers to these questions may cancel, according to their merits, from one 
to five per cent of failure in the regular questions on this card.] 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Name three composite numbers greater than 50 that are prime to 
each other. Divide 18 millionths by 400. 

2. How many bags, each holding 2 bu. 1 pk. 3 qt. will it take to hold 
124 bu. 0 pk. 7 qt.? 

Divide five thousand by ten thousandths. 

3. A man buys 24 yd. of silk at $1.75 a yard, 13 yd. of merino at 
$0.45 a yard, and 15 yd. of cambric at $0.09 a yard. If a discount of 
5 % is made, how much change ought the man to receive, if in payment 
he gives 5 ten-dollar bills ? 

If my watch gives the true time in Cambridge, and I go to Buffalo, 74° 
west of Cambridge, will my watch be faster or slower than the true time 
in Buffalo, and how much ? 

4, Find the exact number of days and hours from Jan. 7, 1876, 9 o’clock 
A. M., to March 1, 1876, 3 o’clock P. M. 

What i is the least number of yards of carpet # yard wide, that must be 
bought to carpet, without splitting a breadth, a room 17 ft. by 163 ft.? 
Which way must the carpet be put down, and how much waste is there ? 

5. A merchant received for a lot of goods $874. He had deducted 5 % 
from the face of the bill, and yet found he had made 15 % on his invest- 
ment. What did he pay for the goods? 

The denominator of a certain fraction is } XK #-+ { of 31, and the 
numerator is 3 of the denominator: what is the value of this fraction? 

6. If 8180. amounts to $226.20 in 3 yr. 6 m., what is the rate ? 

Buying cloth for 10 cents and selling it for 12} cents a yard gives what 
per cent of gain? 

7. A’s property is assessed at $8755 and B’s at $26,265. If A pays 
$120 taxes, how much ought B to pay? 

If A can do a piece of work in 5 days and B in 8, how long will it take 
A and B together to do the work? 

8. Ifa note of $316.50, due in two months, is discounted at a bank, what 
will be received if the discount is reckoned at 6} 

How many acres ‘in a piece of land 45 rd. 8} ft. by 24 rd. 6 ft. ? 

9. A note dated July 16, 1875, of $350, on interest at 6 %, has the fol- 
lowing indorsements on it:— Dec. 12, 1876, $304; Nov. 4, 1877, $15. 
What is due July 10, 1878? 

Find the G. C. D. and L. C. M. of 5, 10, 12, 18, 24, and 86. 

10. If 19 men build a wall, 25 rods long, 4 feet thick, and 3 feet high, 
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in 8 days, working 8 hours and 30 minutes each day, how many men will 
it take to build a wall, 45 rods long, 7} feet thick, and 6 feet high, in 9 
days, working 9 hours and 30 minutes each day ? 

At 6 % how long will it take $175 to amount to $275? 


a. Example a was a problem in addition and consisted of twenty numbers of 
three figures each. It was printed on a separate piece of paper, and scholars were 
allowed four minutes to find the amount. A correct answer cancelled four per cent 
of failure in the regular questions. 


HISTORY. 


1. Explain the origin of the names Florida, America, West Indies, 
Carolina, Virginia, New York, Baltimore, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Jamestown. 

2. Give an account of the Pilgrims and the settlement of Plymouth. 

3. Who was Sir William Phipps? Sir William Pepperell ? 

4, What was the cause of the French and Indian War? What part did 
Washington take in it? 

5. What was the Stamp Act? Why did the Americans resist the Stamp 
Act? What was the Boston Port Bill? 

6. Describe Burgoyne’s Invasion. Tell what its object was and what 
effect it had on the American cause. 3 . 

7. What were the Articles of Confederation, and what was the principal 
defect in them? ; 

8. What were the difficulties between the United States and England 
which led to the War of 1812? Give a description of the last battle of 
this war. 

9. Name the thirteen original States. How was Louisiana acquired ? 
How was Texas? How was California? What important event arose 
from the acquisition of Texas ? 

10. What were the principal exploits of our navy during the Rebellion ? 

a. What distinguished leader in the Anti-Slavery cause has recently 
died? What can you say of him? | 


[The answer to question a may cancel, according to its merits, from one to five 
per cent of failure in the regular questions on this card.] 


GRAMMAR. 
1. John Gilpin was a citizen 8. “ To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
Of credit and renown, And we will then repair 
A trainband Captain eke was he Unto the Bell at Edmonton 
Of famous London town. All in a chaise and pair. 


2. John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, | 4. “ My sister and my sister’s child, 
“Though wedded we have been Myself and children three, 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we Will fill the chaise: so you must ride 
No holiday have seen. On horseback after we.” 
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5. Now see him mounted once again 7. So “Fair and softly,” John he cried ; 
Upon his nimble steed, ‘ But John he cried in vain ; 
Full slowly pacing o’er the stones That trot became a gallop soon, 
With caution and good heed. In spite of curb and rein. 
6. But finding soon a smoother road 8. So stooping down, as needs he must 
Beneath his well-shod feet, Who cannot sit upright, ~ _[hands, 
The snorting beast began to trot, He grasped the mane with both his 
Which galled him in his seat. And eke with all his might. 


9. His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


1. What is the construction of citizen? By what words is it modified ? 
forming what kind of phrase? What is the construction of he? What 
do the words in the last line modify? forming what kind of phrase? Give 
one word which would be the equivalent of the second line. 

2. What is the object of said? What are verbs having objects called ? 
What parts of speech are her and dear? Parse the verb in the second 
line. Write the verse as it would be said in ordinary language, making 
such changes in the words as are necessary. 

3. What part of speech is to-morrow? Point out the prepositions and 
the words they connect. Parse all. What does repair mean? Give an- 
other sense that the same word often bears. 

4, What is the difference between “They will fill” and “They shall 
fill”? What part of speech is so? Parse must ride. What violation of 
the rules of grammar do you notice? Do you see why the poet wrote it 
as he did? . } 

5. What mood is see? Point out the adverbs in this verse and state 
what they modify. What word would be used instead of full in ordinary - 
language? Parse pacing. Express the whole of the last line by an ad- 
verb. : 

6. What is the construction of road? In what ways are adjectives 
compared? Compare little. Why should you not speak of the Jitélest 
scholar in your class? Why not of less people? What part of speech is 
which? Name the other words of the same class. 

7. What is there in the first two lines different from ordinary language ? 
What did he mean by “ Fair and softly”? What is the construction of 
gallop? Is the order of words in the third line as in ordinary language ? 
Why is it changed ? 

8. What part of speech is down here? In the sentence “ Water runs 
down hill,” what part of speech is the same word? Give an example from 
this verse of a word we use both as a noun and as a verb. In what other 
sense is upright often used? What other words sounding like mane, but 
spelled differently ? What is the meaning of eke ? 
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9, What distinction do we generally make between who and which? 
What is the meaning of sort? What is the construction of thing? What 
would be the common prose order of the words of this verse ? 

10. Write on a separate half-sheet of paper the substance of any part 
of one of the following books: “ Evangeline,” “Snow Bound,” “ Legends. 
of the Province House,’ “Tales from Shakespeare.” Any other book 
read during the year, or the card on “ The English Language,” may be 
taken instead, if preferred. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1880. 


Tue School Committee for 1880 begs leave to offer the follow- 
ing Report : — 

As the work of the committee has been performed very 
largely by its various subcommittees, the special committee 
appointed to prepare this report has drawn its information upon 
the topics submitted to these several subcommittees, largely 
from their special reports. By pursuing this method, we pre- 
sent to the public the working of our school system in all its 
special departments, in a clear and definite manner. 


The High School. 


The past year has been one of gratifying success and prosperity. 
The principal, with restored health, has been able to give the 
school the full benefit of his invaluable services. The teachers 
in general have given ample proof of the worth of experience in 
a profession which affords indefinite room for growth, and in 
which it is only the lifelong learners that maintain an honora- 
ble place. The school is no less remarkable for the union of 
strictness and gentleness in its discipline, than for the thorough- 
ness of its teaching. The cases that need more than timely and 
kindly admonition from the principal are singularly few. Pre- 
vention takes for the most part the place of censure and pen- 
alty. The pupils find themselves treated not only kindly, but 
what is more rare and difficult, with impartial justice, and they 
are therefore but little disposed to infringe upon the regulations, 
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or to violate the order of the school. What the teacher owes to 
the scholar is here naturally borne in mind, and the consequence 
is that the scholar, in general, is not forgetful of what he owes 
to the teacher and the school. 

The principal of the High School has made a very elaborate 
report touching matters of importance, of which we give a syn- 
opsis. He reports that “in its classical department, the school 
is held to a high standard by the requirements of the college 
examinations, in which the young men uniformly succeed. The 
same remark may be made of the young women, as each grad- 
uating class, contains a number of young ladies who intend to 
enter upon a collegiate course of study, and whose success in 
examinations is not inferior to that of the young men. 

“Tn the English department it is difficult to maintain the same 
standard of scholarship, as the pupils in this department have 
no definite end in view, and are not stimulated by the careful 
examination which the classical students have to pass. Never- 
theless, the great majority of our English pupils (I am speak- 
ing of the boys only, for of the girls there is no question), 
though they do not manifest the earnestness I would like to see, 
and which a definite, visible aim and a belief in the importance 
of study tend to excite, yet do their work with good spirit and 
with reasonable success. 

“The school is doing a great deal in teaching the studies 
which bear most directly upon business life; more than at any 
time in its history. The new text-book in book-keeping, and 
the additional time given to that study and to commercial arith- 
metic, —a year and a half in all, — have stimulated interest in 
those studies, and are producing very satisfactory results. 
Classes have been formed in the higher grades and have taken 
these studies as extras. 

“It is hoped that the shortening of the ‘Shorter Course of 
English Study,’ from three to two years, may have some effect 
in keeping boys in school to the end of their second year, and 
also in making them more industrious and earnest. 

“The best method of teaching French has been a matter to 
which the teachers in that department have devoted a great 
deal of thought and earnest effort. Four years ago the oral 
method was introduced as an experiment in the beginning class. 
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This method has been very successful with small classes of 
young children. When their education in other respects has 
been wholly suspended, they have beea brought by this method 
to speak and read French and German with ease in a year or 
two. It has also been very successful with classes of older 
persons intending to become teachers, and others eager to 
acquire the language in the shortest time. But in a large pub- 
lic school the conditions are very different. The classes are 
large, the pupils have several other studies, and but one reci- 
tation a day can be given to French. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that the success of the oral method should be less than 
was hoped for. 

“The present method of teaching begins as formerly with the 
grammar, but it is accompanied by oral instruction in various 
forms, written work, and translation. The point aimed at 
is to enable the pupil to read as soon and as much_as possible, 
at the same time as far as possible training his ear to under- 
stand the spoken French.” 


The Training School. 


This school requires no extended report. It is believed that 
the exercises of the small class that graduated last summer 
were attended with even more than usual interest. That class 
has been succeeded by one much larger and of excellent prom- 
ise. It is worthy of notice that the principles, and for the most 
part the methods, which have given extended fame to the 
Quincy primary schools, as marking a new departure in educa- 
tion, had for several years previously formed an essential part 
of the instruction in our Training School, and had been and 
still are in successful operation in the primary schools under the 
special direction of the principal, and in the other schools under 
the tuition of her pupils. It is hoped that a portion of the 
members of the present class will avail themselves of the post- 
graduate year which the school now offers them, and during 
which they may have fit opportunities for practice before as- 
suming the full responsibilities of teachers. 
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Evening Schools. 


Last year the evening schools, with the exception of the one 
in Ward Three, were not opened, on account of the lack of 
interest in them which formerly existed. They have not been 
opened this year, for the same reason. But the chairman of 
the Committee on Evening Schools, who had special charge of 
the one in Ward Three last winter, says : — 

“There can be no doubt of the benefit of such schools. My 
experience has been that the men especially take great interest 
in the work of the school, attend regularly, and make consider- 
able progress. <A certain class of boys or young men, obliged 
by circumstances to leave school young, attend evening schools, 
and do so, f believe, with an honest purpose to make the best 
possible use of such opportunities as it affords. Perhaps some 
who come to amuse or be amused are too easily admitted, or 
rather are retained longer than the interests of the school can 
allow. If close supervision is exercised over the evening 
schools and their work, I am confident that under the manage- 
ment of competent and interested teachers, they will secure in 
the popular esteem that degree of favor to which the nature of 
their good works is entitled.” 


The City School. 


The almshouse school has thirty-two scholars, twenty-one of 
whom were sentenced for truancy and vagrancy. The other nine 
are the poor children, who have found a home there. The 
accommodations for this school are ample, and quite as cheer- 
ful as any school-room in the city. The citizens may con- 
gratulate themselves that the plans were not carried out, at 
considerable expense, of enlarging and rebuilding for the 
accommodation of the school. 

The different classes are making commendable progress. 
One lad twelve years of age, committed for vagrancy, who 
could not read, is making progress rapidly. The deportment 
of the boys, and their neat appearance, indicate that they are 
learning other things calculated to improve their morals and 
strengthen their characters. 
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Drawing. 

The evening drawing schools were continued for the autumn 
and winter of 1879-80, under the instruction of Messrs. E. 
Rose and G. E. Woodman, as during the previous year, with 
marked-success. The character of the work merits high com- 
mendation. The attendance was as follows : — 


Mechanicalclass, whole numbers <0. tiie Boel tm eat 70 
PAV ETAge ALLOUUATICH feis2),)ei0ia poh iad pan tatbike 30 
Class in Freehand Drawing, whole number . .... . 80 
PLVeElACe ALCO ANCO lh s cut ) deine Geko S 36 


The term commenced in October last is now in progress, 
and is taught by Mr. Rose and Mr. Woodman, assisted by 
Miss Fannie P. Clark, in the freehand class, Mr. Rose giving 
his attention to the mechanical class, and teaching only two 
evenings in the week. 

At the beginning of the term there were more applicants 
than could be provided with adequate accommodations, and an 
effort was made to receive those who would be likely to attend 
with most regularity. It is hoped that the present term will 
show an improvement in the average attendance. The com- 
mittee would bear testimony to the faithfulness and efficiency 
of the teachers, and the general industry and good progress of 
the pupils, in this department. 


‘ Truant Officers. 


The value of truant officers to the schools will be more read- 
ily understood by reference to a comparison of statistics in the 
report of 1879 with those of 1880, by which all can see that 
the morale of the schools is steadily improving from year to 
year. 

Whole number of complaintsin . . . . 2. . « « . 1879 § 634 
Whole number of complaints in . . . Ae Latin Sp aed bas 8,349 


Whole number absent on account of cere TDi el “eae nO gt 1,710 
Whole number absent on account of sicknessin . . . 1880 1,350 


Whole number absent on account of destitution. . . . 1879 825 
Whole number absent on account of destitution. . . . 1880 669 
aati: SPER MICOO LO ch) cee) ice dog hv ery elt ey) ey made LOLS d11 


MPAN ae Ie OUCOCE SID. cj) veo s 0 let Martie lite, lev vel LOU 
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By the above statistics we have 285 less complaints to the 
officers than last year, 460 less absent on account of sickness, 
156 less absent on account of destitution, and 22 less of tru- 
ants for the first offence. If parents co-operate with the truant 
officers and teachers, these statistics will show improvement 
each year. 


Examination of Teachers. 


Three years ago this board, in its annual report, suggested 
that the nomination of new teachers should lie over one nds 
on probation, that an opportunity might be given the members 
of the committee to visit the teachers in the school-room before 
their nomination should be confirmed by the full board. In 
1879, when the rules and regulations were revised, a new com-~ 
mittee was created to carry out in a practical manner the 
method previously suggested. By the new rule all nomina- 
tions of teachers in ane grammar and primary schools are re- 
ferred to the Committee on Examination of Teachers, and these 
teachers are on probation until the committee reports upon their 
qualifications, and recommends that their nomination be ap- 
proved or rejected. 

The committee for the past year reports that twenty-four new 
teachers have been nominated: fourteen to positions in the 
grammar schools, and ten in the primary. Twenty-three have 
beeh approved. The different members of the Committee on 
Examination of Teachers have spent about one hundred and 
ninety hours in this work, equal to thirty-one school days. 
They have observed carefully the methods, manner, and govy- 
ernment of each teacher, and in several cases paid a second 
visit to the schools. The fact that so large a number of those 
appointed have successfully passed the scrutiny of this com- 
mittee speaks well for the care exercised in their selection. It 
shows that special effort is made to secure the best teachers. 
With the method now in use, we shall be able to keep our corps 
of teachers up to a high standard of excellence, while teachers 
inefficient and poorly qualified will fail to secure a permanent 
place upon our roll. 
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School-Houses and Hygiene. 


Very few, if any, changes have been made during the past 
year which have improved the sanitary condition of our school- 
houses. Itis to be regretted that the importance of making 
the school buildings and surroundings as healthy as possible is 
not more fully appreciated. One of the greatest causes of 
‘complaint at present is the overheating of the school-rooms, 
and the only remedy to relieve the rooms of the foul and hot 
atmosphere is by opening the windows. The bad results which 
follow this course are too well known by all parents having chil- 
dren in our public schools. That this evil is not easy to 
remedy must be admitted, but we fully believe that if the jani- 
tors were under the direct control of the School Committee, 
who could hold them to a strict accountability for the faithful 
performance of their work, a very great improvement could 
be made in the matter of heating, as well as in many other 
respects. 


Salaries. 


We have no report from the Committee on Salaries. There 
has been no change during the year in this department. 


Accounts and Estimates. 


The Committee on Accounts and Estimates has held monthly 
meetings to examine and approve bills for salaries, incidental 
expenses, and for books furnished to indigent children. The 
Committee on Accounts and Estimates respectfully asks all con- 
cerned in the expenditures for books and incidental expenses to 
economize in the use of all articles for the schools, and to scru- 
tinize with care the giving out of books to indigent scholars. 

This committee also makes the estimates for the expendi- 
tures of the year, and it requires much care to have these as 
small as possible, and yet large enough to prevent calling on 
the City Council for increased appropriations. 


Text-Books. 


The Committee on Text-Books has made no report, but the 
committees for the two previous years made very elaborate and 
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valuable reports touching methods which have been adopted and 
are now in successful operation. 

During the year we have made few changes in text-books. 
It is the policy of the board to introduce changes slowly, and 
only when books presented have been examined carefully, and 
when it shall clearly appear to be tor the best interest of the 
schools. 


Hxaminations and Promotions. 


The Committee on Examinations and Promotions has attended 
to its duty as prescribed in the rules of the board, following out 
the method so clearly set forth in the last two annual reports. 


Music. 


The Committee on Music has presented a very full report, 
of which we give the leading points. ‘The teaching of vocal 
music in our schools has always been objected to by those 
who would limit a common-school education to the “ three R’s.” 
There are also many persons of intelligence and refinement who 
regard this branch of study as of very slight importance. They 
have never taken the pains to ascertain how much of real sci- 
entific instruction is given, what is aimed at, or how far success 
is attained. 

A careful examination of the methods employed, and of their 
results, would show that music is taught in the schools upon the 
same principle on which arithmetic, for instance, is taught. 

The Committee on Music has examined the work in this 
department, by being present at lessons given in each of the 
grammar and in several of the primary schools, and it would 
unhesitatingly report that the instruction in music is as 
thorough and as successful as in any branch taught in our 
schools. The pupils learn to sing, not “by rote,” but accu- 
rately at sight in three or four parts, and to write correctly 
and readily in the only universal language, that of music. In 
short, the foundation is laid for whatever they may desire to 
accomplish in music in the future. 

Believing that the ennobling and elevating influences of what- 
ever is beautiful about us are more than “the meat which per- 
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sheth,” we are deeply grateful to the wisdom of our legislators 
in providing that vocal music may be taught in the public 
schools. 


New Schools. 


In April last, a portion of the town of Belmont was annexed 
to Cambridge. The district thus acquired contained two school- 
houses with two rooms in each. These four schools have one 
hundred and thirty pupils in attendance. There are probably 
one hundred and fifty or sixty children over five years of age 
in this district. The teachers in charge of the schools when 
the territory became a part of Cambridge have been retained 
by this board. 


The year has been marked by no special or unusual change, 
either in teachers or methods. Our corps of teachers remains 
the same as last year, with the exception of twenty-four new 
ones appointed to positions made vacant by resignations and 
death. As much change as this is to be expected in a city 
employing so large a number of teachers. 

In April last, one of our teachers, Miss Mary Ann Tarbell, 
passed to the higher life, after a service in the schools of this 
city of more than thirty years. Her term of service was 
unusually long, and as a teacher she was highly respected by 
her associates, and eminently successful in her work. She has 
left a record of faithful service, and has exerted an influence 
upon many of our children which will be felt in long years to 
come. 

Taking our schools asa whole, the instruction has been excel- 
lent, while the methods now in use are eminently practical. 
‘Those who are qualified to understand and comprehend the 
object of public schools will not hesitate for a moment to com- 
mend, rather than to criticise and find fault with, the system of 
instruction in the schools of the city. Yet there are those who 
claim that the public schools are not practical, because boys and 
girls are not fitted at the age of twelve or seventeen years to 
leave the school-room, enter a counting-room to keep a set of 
books, or to enter the. schools as teachers. They do not con- 
sider that youth needs some practical experience, or specia 
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instruction, before being able to assume duties and responsibil- 
ities of this nature. 

We do not expect college graduates, who are much older 
than any graduate of a grammar or high school, to enter a pro- 
fession without some special study in law, medicine, or theol- 
ogy. Why, then, should we expect graduates of grammar or 
high schools to enter the counting-room, or into business, with- 
out some special preparation or experience in those lines of 
work? Let it be understood that the public school is a mighty 
underlying power, a basis upon which the after life, whatever 
may be the profession or occupation chosen, must rest. The 
systematic drill, from the time children enter the primary school 
until they graduate from the high school, develops the mind, 
builds up an intellectual life, and fits them, so far as intelli- 
gence is concerned, to enter upon the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizens. They acquire in these thirteen years an 
amount of discipline and knowledge which could never be 
attained in any other way, and the teaching is sueh that the 
boy will very readily learn the methods and principles of busi- 
ness, and the girl very soon acquires the experience to make 
her a successful teacher, or fit her for any position she may be 
called to fill. | 

It must be acknowledged that the efficiency of our school 
system is ina large measure due to the suggestions and super- 
vision of our superintendent. Success in any system requires 
unity of action. The superintendent is in a position to bring 
the schools into harmony with the course of instruction pro- 
vided by the board and heis also able to direct the teachers to 
the best method of teaching the branches of study introduced 
into the course. The importance of having a trained educator 
give his entire time and best thought to the interest and well- 
being of the schools cannot be overestimated. 

In closing this report, we commend the schools to the interest 
and sympathy of the citizens as well as to those who have the 
immediate supervision of them. If the public would be more 
interested in securing accurate information by personal visita- 
tion, by actual examination of the methods of instruction and 
discipline, there would be less criticism upon school work, and 
less crude and impracticable advice given. -The people, the 
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City Council, and the committee should unite their efforts to 
make our schools in every respect the best, or equal to the best 


in the Commonwealth. 


JAMES M. W. HALL, Chairman, ex officto. 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 

JOHN WILSON, 

ANDREW P. PEABODY, 

PHEBE M. KENDALL, 

JAMES H. HALIM, 

SUMNER ALBEE, 

GEORGE A. COBURN, 

JOHN O'BRIEN, School 
OTIS S. BROWN, Committee. 
SARAH S. JACOBS, 

WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 

ASA P. MORSE, 

WM. FOX RICHARDSON, | 

EDMUND H. STEVENS, 

WILLIAM A. START, 


TABULAR VIEW 


OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1881. 


Name of School. Teachers. Balary. | No. of Scholars, 


dan. 1, 1881. 

High School, Lyman R. Williston...... $2,800 462 
William F. Bradbury .... 2,500 
soni Orne; Ire eee: es ee 1,700 
Theodore P. Adams...... 1,700 
Solon F. Whitney........ 1,700 
Marye kit eirceen str... ccs 900 
Emma A. Scudder....... 800 
Hannah Gleason ........ 800 
Emma F. Munroe........ 800 
Mary C. C. Goddard ..... 800 
Julia W. Keeler......... 800 
Margarette M. Leighton.. 800 

Allston Grammar, Benjamin W. Roberts.... 1,900 491 
Lizzie B. Winnett........ 700 
ipa Oh itRures ats vas 2 620 
Hanvah 4 eee. 620 
iP LGae Ole Smt gts ye e's alee of 620 
Nettie Sargent .......... 620 
Caroline Close........... 620 
Lizzie M. Dickson........ 620 
FEimma‘ A: “Maton. ..0. 60. 620 
Marve kKoxnsit, . sc sp<naian ’ .§20 
Melissa M. McKinley .... 520 
Carrie M. Williams...... 520 

Corlett Grammar, Fannie P. Browning ..... 620 56 

Emma: Gi dson'. 3.0.5 c= 500 

Harvard Grammar, Aaron B. Magoun........ 1,900 572 
Ada H. Wellington ...... 700 
Margaret B. Wellington.. 620 
Susan F. Athearn........ 620 
Margaret R. Hodgkins.... 620 
Annie M. Leland ........ 620 
Susan E. Merrill......... 620 
Emily F. Damon......... 620 
Sarah EH. Golden......... 620 
Mary F. Emerson........ 620 
N. Maria Stevens........ 620 
Hatelle J. French .. vss... 620 
an MoyratS. UBS. ses cscs as 620 
«| M. Leona Sanger. ....... 200 

Putnam Grammar, James S. Barrell......... 1,900 440 
Kliza M. Hussey..:.....+ 700 
Anna B. Josselyn ........ 620 
Addie Stone........ ary 620 


Teachers with a salary of $200 have charge of classes that are not full. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. 


Putnam Gram’r (con.) 


Shepard Grammar, 


Thorndike Grammar, 


Washington Grammar, 


Webster Grammar, 


Teachers. Salary. 
Augusta G. Mirick....... $620 
Annie KRnapg. oivlesen > os 620 
Eliza S. Getchell......... 620 
Maria E,'Spare. o's cla. sess 620 
CAP Iu, AGUA sieve ka oe onela 620 
Eliza A. Paddock........ 520 
Annie L. Savage......... 520 
Edward O. Grover....... 1,900 
Ellen M. Jennings ....... 700 
Julia H. Osgood ........ 620 
Marah. HANG yaa oe wale 620 
Evelyn J. Locke......... 570 
Emily F. Fessenden...... 620 
Cora M. Wheeler........ 620 
Ruth E. Lander......... 620 
Dana A. Evelyth ........ 620 
AUNe OSPOOd 1 iey. as cece e 620 
Nellie A. Hutchins....... 620 
Ruel H. Fletcher ........ 1,900 
Ellen M. Parker......... 700 
Martha A. Martin........ 620 
Mary HE. Nason.......... 620 
Isabella B. Tenney....... 620 
BRAN Wie vClAri fas licew o's & 620 
Grace W. Fletcher....... 620 
Emma A. Hopkins....... 620 
Abbie A. K. Howard..... 620 
Lydia A. Whitcher ...... 620 
BVDV. BV LOT ade ean 620 
Elizabeth P. Regal....... 620 
Mary A A. McCarthy.... 570 
Daniel Mansfield ........ 1,900 
Caroline J. Dresser ...... 700 
Lucy A. Downing........ 620 
Adeline M. Ireson ....... 620 
Aboy MV ebby oc. 'saieres 620 
Adelaide A. Keeler ...... 620 
Adelaide A. Keith ....... 620 
Adelia Dunham.......... 620 
Emma -Py Baton 22. oc.8<s 620 
Caroline H. Hazeltine.... 620 
Carrie A. Cooke......... 620 
Mary A. Wheeler........ 570 
Susan E. Wyeth. .)......; 620 
Mary H. Hanks)......... 520 
Ellen M. Jennings ....... 520 
John D. Billings......... 1,900 
Lizzie C. Capen.......... 700 
Gertrude E. Hale........ 620 
Esther F. Hannum....... 620 
Mary’E. ‘Towle.)s). <2 sees» 620 
Charlotte M. Chase ...... 620 
Anna §. Lamson ......<. 620 
Hattie E. Wallis......... 520 
Jennie M. Osgood........ 520 
Clara E. Matchett........ 620 
Carrie M. Kingman...... 620 
Witee: Gray, ocr ates acta ae 620 


Marion H. Burnham ..... 620 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan 1, 1881. 


420 


542 


642 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Name of School. 


Webster Gram’r (con.) 


Boardman Primary, 


Bridge Primary, 
Cushing Primary, 
Dana Primary, 
Dunster Primary, 


Felton Primary, 


Gannett Primary, 


Gore Primary, 


Harvard Primary, 


Holmes Primary, 


Mason Primary, 


Otis Primary, 


Putnam Primary, 
Quincy Primary, 


Reed Primary, 


Riverside Primary, 


Sargent Primary, 


Teachers. 


Carrie W. Osgood ....... 
Mila Ce BUttrick .i.....5' 
Pallet WOOdSs.<'5 05's. 
Mary Agnes Lewis....... 
Sarah E. Stewart ........ 
Augusta L. Balch........ 
S. N. Chamberlain ....... 
Evelyn A. Sawyer....... 
Elizabeth E. Dallinger... 
Emily C. Dallinger...... 
Isadore I. Foster......... 


Abby A. Lewis.......... 
Sarah B. Waitt....3..... 
Georgiana L. Backus..... 
Frances Fabyan......... 
Sarah J. Gunnison....... 
Sarah J. Davis ..05 0.6... 
Anna M. Jones.......... 
Ellen N. Leighton ........ 
DEAT SRA Visa tes alas 08 
Frances E. Pendexter.... 
Addie M. Bettinson...... 
Mary A. Bourne......... 
NelIGCLIALaRGs sah eloieet 
Sarah D. Graham........ 
Mary A. Shepard........ 
Mary E. Mulloney....... 
Maria ‘J. Bacon neo. oe. te 
Helen M. Ward.......... 
Ellen A. Cheney......... 
Marianne M. Webb...... 
Fi Ed sto Bip BTU Es Peay oa 
Louisa G. Matchett....... 
HillomeMoG rn vas. oat akaes 
M. Lizzie Evans. ....ccce 


Kate F. Wellington...... 
Carrie, Hg rit as (cv os «5% 
Mary E. Smallidge ....... 
Fannie Allen...... he 90 si0 


Josephine M. Doherty.... 
Hallie We Balt eit ae <9! tele 
Charlotte E. Jewell....... 
Diney AWA BRD. s'¢s ols «biel 
Hattie N. Keyes......... 
"Margaret Kidd........... 
Elizabeth A. Tower...... 
M. Louise Akerman...... , 
Florence M. Hayward.... 
Amanda M. Alger....... 
Frances J. Harrod........ 
Mare A oo tOW Ds sees ss 
Eliza J. Mitchell.......... 
Mary E. Woodman....... 


Salary. 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1881. 


257 


76 
74 
84 
62 
111 


181 


409 


94 


160 


110 


421 


59 
98 


70 


202 


181 
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Name of School. 
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No. of Scholars, 


aeeenere Palaryuuies Fans ty 188r. 
Willard Primary, —| Amelia Wright.......... | $600 438 
Mary EK. Sawyer......... 580 
Kate M. Lowell ........+ 580 
Evelina Brooks.......... 580 
| Laura Wright............ 580 
Grace R. Woodward..... 580 
Louise W.)Harrisi.:<s 2. 580 
Hattie A. Hamlen........ 580 
Hmmia, COs. 3 csaecs dae 400 
Wyman Primary, Fannie E. M. Dennis.... 600 198 
Letitia M. Dennis........ 580 
Charlotte A. Ewell....... 580 
Martha C. Dickman...... 580 
Training School, anna Cy Sullivans ss 028. 900 237 * 
Ella C. Whitney .......6. 620 
Kimma' Bo Alley... s0s<0lse 580 
Jenny Prescott ...... were 580 
Sarah M. Jaques......... 500 
Mary. Tio Rosie et scias ee 200 
City School, Harriet A. Builer........ 620 31 
TEACHER OF Sincinc.— Nathan Lincoln . ..... . « « $1,500 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. — Francis Cogswell ... . . 2,700 
SUMMARY. 
Number of pupils i IOMEIP MI COOO Malan) Gils pe Meteo. Ao. ot ent faleralieeens 462 
ETS RAMAT OCDOOIS ML aisle lat mthe shat Lok Weal felieae ct gee 3,795 
. oe Primary Schools ..... . . . vi Saat ye - 8,509 
7,766 
COST OF INSTRUCTION. 
High School .. . . $16,100 00 foreach pupil . ome » $34 84 
Grammar Schools. . . . 66,780 00 Sn aan Sins bet doen eee Dnata 
Primary Schools ... 41,640 00 eh a ay ab eile ees 1l 87 
Music . 1,500 00 
Salary of Superintendent . 2,700 00 
$128,720 00 for each pupil . ; . $16 70 
Number of pupils belonging to Public Schools,:Jaueels 1810 save) son 7,766 
MM MiTan eT, AS8Obs. eae sR zee 
Increase . e . . . . . e . e . e e ° e ° ° ’ . e 286 
Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1874 inclusive . . . . . 246 
Decrease of pupils, 1875 . . . +. « + + dE Sent omhet com ee 268 
Increase of pupils, 1876 . . . a Wake sip he kan eutemie 6 
Decrease of pupils, 1877 . . . « » 6 + . p14) aah eam wil) Sale 81 
se ft 1878 . . . . . . ° . > e . ° ry 50 
Increase of pupils, 1879 . . . . + - « © ees WA a eee 57 
“ 46 1880 . e . . . . . . ° . . ° 286 
Wrmber Of SGn0016 4) ab ates eh eine Me ete Mena er e's adieu ten 30 
« © teachers a eal el ee cel OP a haere a that Ruetetr est aie e 183 


* Including the Training Class (14), a Grammar Class (44), and Primary Classes (179). 


REPORT 


OF 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge: 


I RESPECTFULLY submit the following as my Report for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1880, it being my Sixth Report, and the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


For the School Year ending Dec. 31, 1880. 
I. — POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the State census for 1880 . 

The number of children in the city between five and fifteen 
years of age, May 1, 1880, as reported by the officers 
appointed to ascertain the fact, . Sheree etl t Las ee 


II. — SCHOOLS. 


1 High School. j Training School. 
8 Grammar Schools. 1 Evening School. 
20 Primary Schools. 2 Evening Drawing Schools. 


Whole number of Day and Evening Schools 


III. — SCHOOLHOUSES. 


For the High School . 
For the Grammar Schools. . . . ah ae 
For the Primary Schools, including Tr uning risetion! Pas 3S CY Sie 


52,740 


9,390 


33 
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ITV. — TEACHERS. 


Noambero1 teachers in’ Hieh Schools) =) Ji) see) eens 12 
Male teachers, 5; female teachers, 7. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools, <4, 1.0.0. ees 94 


Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 87. 
Number of teachers in aay Schools, including Principal of 


Training School . ihe Da sri WY Ler Ce pe). ee 75 
Number of fencers in ieenine Senealen An IA 7 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools ... . 4 
Whole number of teachers in Day sige including teacher Ap 

TAUSICE Ps anche athe AS) re pee bbe 02 182 
Number of enn siete ihe ey Tae Pett hes yee: 15 
Number of permanent appointments .°. «> .°. 2. 2s. . 23 
Number of temporary appointments . . . 0. 2s 6 8 Ju 10 


V.—PUpIts. 


[These statistics do not include the schools in the Belmont district, as they were 
Cambridge schools only about two months before the close of the school vear.] 


Number of different pupils registered in the Day Schools during 


the year . % pase tod /iethiie bacer iE taper ec mmenOCT 
Average number of Hipils nue to the Day Schools during 

the year.) . * Sito Veli ROSE EE 
Average daily ee ance of annie in is Tee ScHagiae ihc eats aCe eS: 
Per cent of attendance in the Day Schools . . . ss als 92.2 
Average number of pupils belonging to the High Behool anh ae 440 
Average daily attendance in High School . . ..... . 411 
Per cent of attendance in High School ... . aie 93.3 


Average number of pupils belonging to Grammar BéHodls. Tek an aahe 
Average daily attendance of pupilsin Grammar Schools . . . 3,205 
Per cent of attendance in Grammar Schools . . . ewrnetys 93.1 
Average number of pupils belonging to Primary Behools + isthe kine ate 
Average daily attendance in Primary Schools . . . ... . 2,990 


Rer cent of attendance in Primary Schools . . . . ves 91 
Number of different pupils belonging to Evening Rohsolsn 45 163 
Average attendance in Evening Schools. . . . aa 63 
Number of different pupils belonging to Rive aise Drawing 
BCROOLS ue ane. of Nalhorerr cotta 150 
Average attendance in Hivanine Devine parent AER 71 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age belonging to the ai 
Schools, May, 1880... . . 603 
Number of pupils graduated from Serer Schools ae 1880 . 856 
Number of pupils graduated from Grammar Schools, July, 1880. 230 


Number of pupils graduated from High School, July, 18800 sca: Bl 
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Number of pupils from High School admitted to college, July, 


1880; boys, 10; girls,4 .. - 14 
Number of pupils ¢ prmiteted from Breanin Schools J ay, 1880 : 8 
Number of pupils admitted to Grammar Schools, September, 

ASSO GS Sou. : 864 
Number of pupils parnicted ot Hive Sphool: FSenieninee 1880 : 155 
Number of pupils admitted to Training School, September, 1880, 19 
WiNOISIUNLDGL OLLIE VALOISCUOOLS tS: Veiue sce “ee ee bk el) 20 


NUIMUCIPOMOUILAMU IE TIVALGISCHOOIS I, 605 6 ee 6 og et | AES 


Table Showing the Number in Each Course in the High 
School, December, 1880. 


Classical | Complete Shorter Number of 
Course. English. English. Divisions. 


For the first two years the Classical and Piece Courses are 
identical. 


Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the High School, 
December, 1880. 


YEAR. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
BILE ea neaintelelte tates 16 6 22 047 
OUEGI AY. oe cis ects a'eeh a 20 51 71 153 
ELSI Se storcath Nettieleutales 43 43 86 186 
BOGONGt nagucnr ea «eke 55 68 123 244 
LLGI ie cp ates espe eves 68 92 160 367 
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Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the Grammar 
Schools, December, 1880. 


[The numbers in this and the following table include only those scholars who 
were present at some session during the first two weeks of December; while those 
in the “Tabular View ” include all who belonged to the schools, though absent on 
account of sickness or for other cause. ] 


CLASS. Boys, Girls. Total. Per cent. 
MIPRGlpece es ke oer ee 111 123 234 .062 
LOU here ayAneirs. grapyr area 196 ppl 417 Lt 
EET tee tee te aie haces 293 283 576 5}3} 
Fourth eee Py @eeeseoevoeeaeve 406 389 795 ALL 
BLIGE ie teirair ced 343 3860 703 187 
Pee CNN eles arsls oe seat 542 492 1,034 9275 
SL OCR ort) claire s 1,891 1,868 3,759 


Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the Primary 
Schools, December, 1880. 


CLAss. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
ASHE Catele'p ace ators sos 2 450 487 937 275 
BCONL sce alae Pe clains a9 510 510 1,020 299 
Paes ate gin ts tdat ocd eibce 780 669 1,449 0425 
OLA) kao bd 6 ohemiee 1,740 1,666 3,406 


The statutes require that “the School Committee shall annu- 
ally, in the month of May, ascertain, or cause to be ascer- 
tained, the names and ages of all persons belonging to their 
respective towns and cities on the first day of May, between 
the ages of five and fifteen years, and make a record thereof.” 
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The following is a summary of the returns for 1880 made by 
the officers appointed to ascertain the required facts : — 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen years of 


age, as reported by the officers . . . Sk Sa 9,390 
Number in Public Schools between five aod Aftaen: years of 

age, as reported by the officers . . . 6,785 
Meiers in Private Schools between five one fifteen. its of 

age, as reported by the officers . . . 1,493 
nates not attending school between five art sieht Fear f: 

age, as reported by the officers . . . 652 
Number not attending school between eight ath aiid years 

of age, as reported by the officers . . . 164 
Number no attending school between thirteen aed fifteen genes 

of age, as reported by the officers . . . 296 
Whole nner not attending school between iva: od fifteen. 

years of age, as reported. Tse OL OLU COTS ay Gre eho Ory ate heh rs 1,112 


VI. — FINANCES. 


Coshomanstrucwlonin ay schO0ls’ hex i 2 ha eics  «, * « QLOU OL LOLO 
Text-books and stationery for Day Schools . .... . 3,450 87 
incidental expenses foray Schools sls. 25 Shi ee 1,369 31 


OSE EA CNIS CHOOLS Mieettys mia tert ie tie fist hied eis ducdl 439 00 
VOB MOU MUVETIING ITA WINIO CS COOQOIS ites dh ctlelhs le Met sl tivde 705 50 
Care and repairs of schoolhouses . . . Pek nse, wh beet Pome 
Amount expended for schoolhouses and andy in Belmont 

GIGUTICW Wits aces cae ry a hey SP Bae 6,436 00 
Amount expended for iva for Rerolnensen in Ward Three, 1,500 00 


Total expenditures for all school purposes . . . . . $163,048 6 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($767.72) and 

for tuition of non-resident pupils ($556), actual costs 

of the schools to the city . . . eS Pe eaay $161,724 34 
Assessed value of real and personal Beate Mi 1880. . $49,629,060 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 

TORO cit teh i nr Om a eae on 4 o's ine’ te ete .0032 


Remarks on the Statistics. 


For four years beginning Jan. 1, 1876, there was an average 
annual decrease in the Hioeier of pupils in our schools of 17; 
but during the past year there has been an increase of 156, not 
including ‘the pupils in the Belmont district, the whole increase 
being 2386. Notwithstanding this increase in the number of 
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pupils, there has been a decrease in the cost of instruction of 
two thousand dollars ($2,198.74). The total expenditures for 
all school purposes have been about five hundred dollars 
($544.15) more than for 1879. 

If, however, we exclude the expenses in the Belmont dis- 
trict, and the cost of land for a schoolhouse in Ward III., there 
will be a decrease in the total expenditures from last year of 
more than eight thousand dollars ($8,449.85). 

At the beginning of the year 1876, the number of pupils was 
218 less, and that of teachers 2 more than at the present time. 
The total expenditures for all school purposes for the preceding 
year (1875) were nearly two hundred sixty-three thousand 
dollars ($262,935.15). Forty-four thousand dollars of this 
amount, however, were spent for new schoolhouses and altera- 
tions. From that time there has been an annual decrease in the 
cost of the schools, the total cost for the past year being about 
one hundred sixty-three thousand dollars ($163,048.06). It is 
not likely, with an increasing school population, and with a 
necessity for new schoolhouses, that this decrease will continue, 
but rather that the expenditures another year will exceed those 
for the past year. 


School Accommodations. 


One year ago the crowded state of the schools in Ward III. 
made it necessary to ask for additional school accommodations 
in that part of the city. The School Committee recommended 
to the City Council the erection of a new schoolhouse, rather 
than the finishing of the third story in the Gore building. After 
carefully considering the subject, the City Council adopted the 
recommendation, bought a piece of land 100 feet square on 
Charles Street, near Sixth, and at once contracted for the 
erection of a building 62 feet long, 44 feet wide, and two 
stories high, each story to contain two school-rooms, with 
dressing-rooms and ample hall-room. The cost of the land was 
$1,500; the building, which is to be of wood, will cost about 
$6,500. The foundation is already laid, and the house will 
probably be completed by the middle of April. During the 
coming year a new schoolhouse will be needed in Ward IY. 
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It can be located, I think, on land now owned by. the city near 
Howard Street. | 


Examination of Teachers. 


One year ago a committee on the examination of teachers 
was added to the committees of the Board. I look upon this 
as the most important measure adopted by the committee since 
my connection with the schools as superintendent. Too much 
care cannot be exercised in the appointment of teachers, for it 
is the teacher who makes the school. 

The rule defining the duties of this committee is as follows: 
* Nominations for the grammar and primary schools shall be 
referred to this committee, who shall inquire and report as to 
the qualifications of the nominee before final action thereon is 
taken by the Board.” Information as to the qualifications of 
new teachers is obtained in two ways: first, by ascertaining what 
has been their training for the work of teaching, and in case 
they have taught, what has been their success; second, by ob- 
serving their methods of teaching and of government after they 
have accepted positions in our own schools. During the past 
year there have been more than twenty new appointments, mak- 
ing the work of this committee quite burdensome. I fear that 
its members will in time become weary in well-doing, or rather 
that the amount of time required for the discharge of their 
duties will be greater than they muy be willing to spare from 
their business or professional callings. I therefore suggest that 
‘the Board be divided into three subcommittees on the exam- 
ination of teachers, each subcommittee to consist: of one from 
each ward, the nominations to be referred to them in turn. To 
the rule defining the duties of the committee, I would add the 
following: This committee shall also inquire and report to the 
Board in executive session as to the success of any teacher in 
the employment of the city, when requested thus to do by any 
member of the School Committee, or by the superintendent of 
schools. ) 


Colored Teachers. 


A few weeks since, I received a letter from a gentleman re- 
questing my “views and position relative to the employment 
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of one or more of the young colored women who are applicants 
for the position of teacher in our public schools.” The writer 
thinks that “these young ladies have not been fairly treated by . 
the School Committee, and that it has been solely because of 
their color.” 

He expresses the “ determination not to rest until justice has 
been done them,” but at the same time desires “to treat the 
matter with fairness and courtesy toward all.” Receiving the 
letter in the spirit in which it was evidently written, I replied 
at my earliest convenience. As what I wrote is of personal 
interest to the committee, and may be of interest to the public, 
I have thought it best to present it as a part of this report. The 
reply was as follows : — 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 31, 1880. 


Dear Sir: — No apology was needed in writing to me upon the subject 
of your letter of the 16th inst. The subject ought to be discussed, and | 
the way prepared for the accomplishment of the object you desire. 

It is of no use to deny that even to-day a prejudice exists towards the 
colored race. It does not exist, however, to any extent among the more 
intelligent part of the community. 

With our School Committee it is not personal feeling that has prevented 
the appointment of either of the colored graduates of our Training 
School to the position of teacher. So far as I am concerned, I have 
repeatedly said that I should be perfectly willing to have my own daugh- 
ter under the tuition of either of them, not doubting that she would be 
well taught and kindly dealt with. 

Why then are these young ladies not teaching in this city? Simply 
because, in my opinion, our committee have felt that the prejudice still 
existing among that part of the community most dependent upon free 
schools for the education of their children was too strong to justify their 
appointment. Schools are maintained, not for the purpose of giving 
employment to the educated, but for the purpose of educating and train- 
ing the young. No person, black or white, rich or poor, a graduate of 
one school or another, a resident of one city or another, has any personal 
claim to the position of teacher; and school committees have no moral 
right to select persons for that position who in their opinion will not be 
the most serviceable to the children placed under their care. 

It may be that our committee are behind public sentiment in regard to 
the appointment of colored teachers. I hope they are; and that the time 
has come when the experiment of appointing them can be successfully 
tried here in Cambridge. 

Abraham Lincoln was a sincere friend to the stv but had he issued 
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his Proclamation of Emancipation at an earlier date than he did, it is 
more than probable that the slaves would still be in bondage. 

The young ladies to whom reference has been made have been em- 
ployed as substitutes in several of the schools. I wish they might have 
had more frequent opportunities of this kind. I also wish they might 
have been so situated as to be able to avail themselves of the privilege 

granted by the School Committee one year ago to the graduates of the 

Training School) of acting, under the direction of the Training School 
committee and the superintendent, as assistant teachers in connection 
with the regular teachers in any school in the city. To be sure, they 
would not have received pay for this service, but their presence in the 
school-room as associate teachers would have been the surest and quick- 
est way to bring about their appointment as permanent teachers. 

The question whether colored persons shall be teachers in our public 
schools is only one of the many questions relating to the rights of the 
colored race, or rather of every race. 

One right after another has been secured, one position after another 
gained; and I have no doubt that the time is near when public sentiment 
will not only tolerate, but demand the appointment of colored teachers 
as an act of simple justice. 


Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS COGSWELL. 


Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary. 


The teachers and pupils of our public schools who were pres- 
eit at Sanders Theatre on the morning of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of Cambridge, will 
long remember the occasion as one affording great pleasure ; 
and I take this opportunity to thank his Honor, Mayor Hall, 
and the committee who had in charge the arrangements for the 
day, for remembering the schools on the occasion. 

Although a full report of the celebration has been given in 
the Cambridge papers, and will soon appear in book form, it 
seems to me that a brief account of that part of the celebration 
especially designed for the children should find a place either 
in the report of the School Committee or in that of the super- 
intendent. 

The children’s celebration, as it is called, was held in San- 
ders Theatre. Nearly twelve hundred children, members of the 
three upper classes in the grammar schools, accompanied by 
their teachers, were present, filling the entire body of the 
house and a part of the stage. Those seated on the stage, one 
hundred and fifty in number, formed a chorus under the direc- 
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tion of our singing-master, Mr. Lincoln. Parents and friends 
of the children to the number of more than six hundred 
occupied the galleries, while on the stage, besides the singers 
and an orchestra, were the members of the city government 
and of the School Committee, the invited guests of the city, 
and the distinguished persons who were to speak on the occa- 
sion. The exercises began with prayer by Rev. Dr. Peabody. 
Mayor Hall in his opening address referred to the public schools 
as follows : — | 


‘* What could more appropriately introduce the day we observe than a 
service by the scholars of our public schools? That institution which our 
fathers established side by side with the church; that which has filled 
these two hundred and fifty years with so much of blessing and hope, 
and which shall be one of the strong bulwarks of our Republic for gener- 
ations yet to be. Should the time ever come when either the church or 
the public school should be deemed of little importance, we may well 
write in larger letters on our proclamations, ‘ God save the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.’ ”’ 


President Eliot closed his remarks with these words : — 


‘* History teaches that the men whose influence is deepest, whose 
works and deeds and lives are of dearest memory, are poets. Every 
week in yonder Sever Hall hundreds of young Americans come together 
to listen with delight to the works of poets who lived thousands of years 
ago. And so in generations to come the works of Cambridge poets will 
be familiar and dear to millions of our descendants. I hope, children, 
you all know the three houses where these Cambridge poets have 
lived. I am sure you know the house where Washington once lived, 
where Mr. Longfellow now lives, on Brattle Street. Go and see the 
house on Elmwood Avenue where Mr. Lowell lives; and go and see, 
too, the house behind the new gymnasium where Dr. Holmes was 
born. These houses are of wood; they must disappear. Be sure that 
you will be able to tell your grandchildren nothing which will so interest 
them as that you knew the houses where Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell 
lived when you were children; and more than that, tell them that you 
saw two of those poets, Longfellow and Holmes, sitting beside each 
other on the stage in Sanders Theatre, when they were more than 
seventy years old, in the year when Lowell was the Minister of the 
United States in England,— the year when we celebrated the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of Cambridge.”’ 


After President Eliot’s remarks, an unexpected pleasure was 
given to all present by Mr. Longfellow’s consenting to say a 
few words to the children. He spoke as follows : — 
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‘‘ My Dear Young Friends: I do not rise to make an address to you, 
but to excuse myself from making one. I know the proverb says, that 
he who excuses himself accuses himself, —and I am willing on this 
occasion to accuse myself, for I feel very much as I suppose some of 
you do when you are suddenly called upon in your class-room, and 
_are obliged to say that you are not prepared. I am glad to see your 
faces and to hear your voices. I am glad to have this opportunity of 
thanking you in prose, as I have already done in verse, for the beautiful 
present you made me some two years ago. Perhaps some of you have 
forgotten it, but I have not; and I am afraid — yes, Iam afraid that fifty 
years hence, when you celebrate the three hundredth anniversary of 
this occasion, this day and all that belongs to it will have passed from 
your memory: for an English philosopher has said that the ideas as well 
as children of our youth often die before us, and our minds represent to 
us those tombs to which we are ppeecchingy where, though the brass 
and marble remain, yet the inscriptions are preted by time, and the 
imagery moulders tne 

Dr. Holmes, after a few words of explanation, read a poem 

n “Our Home, Our Country.” This poem has already been 
selected by many of our teachers as the one to be committed to 
memory by their pupils during the coming term. 

Singing by the children and music by the orchestra were in- 
Ped with the other exercises. 

Fifty years from now, on the occasion of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of Cambridge, I have no doubt 
some one of these twelve hundred children will speak of what 
he saw and heard at Sanders Theatre, on the 28th of Decem- 


ber, 1880. 
Miscellaneous. 


Fifteen of the names on the pay-roll one year ago are not 
on it at the present time. ‘Two teachers have died during the 
year, Miss Eunice W. Field and Miss Mary Ann Tarbell. 
Both were faithful, conscientious teachers. Miss Tarbell’s term 
of service was unusually long, covering a period of nearly thirty- 
six years, and still she retained to the last all the freshness and 
enthusiasm of a young teacher. At the close of the school 
year, two of the master’s assistants resigned, one to be married, 
and the other to accept the position of principal in a grammar 
school at a higher salary. 

The city lost by these resignations two efficient teachers. 
While it may not be desirable to offer any inducements which 
may keep a young lady from married life, it is a question 
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whether Cambridge can afford to allow other cities to deprive 
it of the services of such teachers as Miss Fannie ‘A. Cooke. 

By the annexation of a part of Belmont to Cambridge in 
April last, two schools, under the charge of four teachers, were 
added to those in our city. I found these schools in good con- 
dition, but not graded so closely as our own. No change was 
made, however, till September, when the primary and grammar 
departments were separated: the primary occupying the school- 
house on Cushing Street ; the grammar, the one on Holworthy 
Street. At a recent meeting of the School Committee the 
following order was adopted: “That the school building on 
Cushing Street, in the territory recently annexed from Belmont, 
be named the Cushing School; and that the one on Holworthy 
Street, in the same district, be named the Corlett School, to 
commemorate the services of the first schoolmaster in Cam- 
bridge, Elijah Corlett, who for half a century was the sole 
grammar master in town.” These schoolhouses, with the land, 
cost the city about $6,500. 

During the year about forty of our teachers formed them- 
selves into a class for the purpose of receiving instrugtion in 
illustrative drawing from Miss W. Bertha Hintz, teacher of 
that branch in the Boston Normal School. I was gratified to 
find so many ready to spend time and money that they might 
more effectively do their work in the school-room. The Com- 
mittee on Public Property very kindly granted them the free 
use of a room, warmed, lighted, and taken care of. I feel it 
due both to them and to these teachers that I bring these facts. 
to your notice. 

The condition of the High School and of the ‘Training School 
has been reported on by the respective committees of these 
schools. The work in the grammar and primary schools has 
gone forward with at least the usual success. More attention, 
however, has been given to the addition of columns of figures, 
with the gratifying result of more than fifty per cent over that 
of the preceding year ina test examination. The practice of 
committing to memory select pieces of poetry and prose has 
been continued, and I am more and more convinced that it is 
one of the most profitable exercises in the schools. 

A limited supply of the following books has been bought dur- 
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ing the year for supplementary reading: “Second Readers,” 
“Poetry for ‘Children,” “Young Folks’ Book of Poetry,” 
“Stories of American History,” “Old Times in the Colony,” 
* Graded Selections for Memorizing,” and “Graded Supplement- 
ary Reading”; also Nos. 6 and 7 of the “Cambridge Series 
of Information Cards for Schools.” 

In the management of our schools, our teachers are deserving 
of great praise. Nota single complaint has been brought to 
the notice of the School Committee as a Board during the year, 
and in only one or two instances has the ward committee 
been called together to consider any case of disobedience. 

All other difficulties not settled by the teacher have been 
arranged by the subcommittee of the school, or by the super- 
intendent. Our teachers are enabled thus successfully to carry 
on their schools because they have in so large degree the con- 
fidence and co-operation of parents. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1881. - 


THE School Committee for 1881 presents the following re- 
port, prepared mainly by the several subcommittees of the 
board. There are evident advantages in this method, since 
each subcommittee must have a more intimate knowledge of 
matters pertaining to its own department than any special 
committee can be presumed to have of all the departments of 
our school system. 

In accordance with this plan, the several reports are arranged 
in the same order as those of last year. 


The High School. 


The High School, which for many years has ranked among 
the tirst of its class in the State, is still in a prosperous condi- 
tion. | 7 

During the year, a change has taken place in the head mas- 
tership of the school, caused by the resignation of Mr. Williston 
on account of ill health. His resignation was a surprise to the 
committee, who had fondly hoped that he might be able to con- 
tinue his connection with the school; but his high sense of duty 
would not permit him to remain in a position for which he felt 
his health to be insufficient. But while recognizing the faithful 
and valuable services of Mr. Williston, it is but a simple act of 
justice to say that, under its present management, the school is 
fully sustaining its high reputation. Mr. Bradbury has been 
connected with the school for a long time, understands well its 
wants, and his efficiency is manifest in every department. 

The general organization of the school remains the same as 
in years past; but by a change in the position of the philo- 
sophical room from the first to the second floor, much has been 
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done to prevent the confusion and waste of time incidental to 
the change of classes, which frequently involved a passage up 
or down two or three flights of stairs. 

More use is made of the chemical laboratory than has been 
done for some years. In this room there are working places 
for sixteen pupils. The privilege of one exercise a week 
in chemical manipulation, under the direction of Mr. Orne, 
teacher of physics, was offered to the first class (English 
course). Though this additional hour is voluntary on the part 
of the pupils, two sets or more than thirty pupils are availing 
themselves of the opportunity to become practically acquainted 
with this important branch. 


The Training School. 


The Training School continues to maintain its high standing. 
Eleven graduated from the school last year, several of whom are 
now teaching in our primary schools; while others are availing 
themselves of the order of the School Committee, allowing 
them to act in the schools as assistants without pay. This 
keeps them in school, where they see the methods of various 
teachers ; and it helps them also to become acquainted with the 
actual work of the school-room. As yet no one has applied for 
the benefits of the post-graduate year. Those who graduate suc- 
cessfully in one year are impatient to get into teaching work ; 
and if the opportunity comes, feel that, they cannot decline it 
in favor of another year of training. Those who do not suc- 
ceed, do not care to prolong the trial. The principal reports 
that she can already see the benefit of a fixed standard for 
admission. 

The City School. 


The number of scholars in the City School is thirty-four ; sev- 
enteen of them sentenced for truancy, the remaining seventeen 
being of the city poor. The classes represented by these chil- 
dren are the first, second, and third primary ; fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grammar. 

The school is under the charge of Miss Gushee, during the 
absence of Miss Butler, who is making a tour in Europe. 
There is but little difference in the management and instruction 
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from year to year; and considering the material of the school, 
and the change continually going on by the expiration of the 
sentence of the boys, good progress is made. 


Drawing. 


The term of the evening drawing schools closed April 12, 1881. 


Mechanical Drawing class, whole number registered . . . . . . 63 
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The same teachers were employed in these schools this year 
as last. The committee regret to see that the average attend- 
ance is less than fifty per cent of the number are ah It 
would seem that the age of those for whom this school is main- 
tained should warrant us in expecting such an attendance as 
will show that it is appreciated. 


Truant Officers. 


As predicted last year, the public are slowly but steadily 
growing to accept these officers as necessary to the successful 
and efficient working of the public-school system. They are 
not, as formerly, misjudged and found fault with. The com- 
mittee have had no pane ots against them, either from parents 
or teachers. 

We therefore take pleasure in saying to the public that these 
officers have been faithful, earnest, and gentlemanly in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 


Examination of Teachers, 


Twenty-seven nominations have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Examination of Teachers, during the year. Ten of 
them were for positions in the grammar schools, sixteen for 
the primary schools, and one for the City School. Of these 
nominations the committee has reported favorably upon twenty- 
one, and they have been confirmed by the full board. There 
are yet three to be visited by the committee, having been nom- 
inated at the December meeting ; and three are still in the hands 
of the committee, their work, so far, not proving satisfactory. 
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It is the policy of this committee to give all teachers a fair 
opportunity to show their ability to teach and manage a school. 

The success of the teachers that have been nominated dur- 
ing the year has been generally so satisfactory as to justify 
confirmation. It should be stated, however, that in several 
instances, teachers who had had no experience, if finally suc- 
cessful, became so only as they obtained experience in the 
school-room. In the mean time the classes under their tui- 
tion suffered the consequences of their teachers’ inexperience. 
Those placed in the grammar schools, being generally teachers 
who had had a successful experience elsewhere, have as a rule 
manifested marked ability as teachers and disciplinarians. In 
the primary schools we are compelled to appoint young and 
inexperienced teachers, and in some cases the standard of this 
grade is not as high as it ought to be. Young ladies who grad- 
uate from our high and training schools are not all of them fit- 
ted te teach. ‘The training school cannot make teachers, unless 
those who take its course of study have something of the 
teacher by nature. If we are not careful in the selection and 
appointment of teachers for our primary schools, the future 
will show a deficiency in this department. The schools of 
Cambridge exist for the good of the children, and not for the 
purpose of giving places to inefficient teachers, even though 
they may be residents of the city. ‘he Committee on Exami- 
nation of Teachers must always bear this fact in mind. 


School-Houses and Hygiene. 


It is much to be regretted that most of the hygienic condi- 
tions of our school-houses mentioned in the report made by a 
special committee to the School Board in 1876, exist at the 
present time. In many instances, the five years which have 
passed have greatly increased the bad state of things then 
existing. 

During the past year, much improvement has been observed 
in work done by the janitors. ‘This gives reason to expect that 
much more improvement may take place in the same direction. 

Our earnest hope is that in the near future, the sanitary con- 
dition of our school-houses, in all its bearings, may receive 
from the proper authorities that care and attention which the 
importance of the subject so much deserves. 
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Salaries. 


Six years ago this board entered upon a gradual reduction - 


of salaries, which at that time had reached a seemingly extray- 
agant figure, through the peculiar exigencies of the times, 
induced in part by important changes in our school system, and 
incidents growing out of the war, with the consequent infla- 
tions in prices and enhanced cost of living. 

In the interim between 1873 and 1875, a radical change hay- 
ing taken place in the general economy of the country, it was 
deemed expedient to apply the pruning knife in the financial 
management of several departments of our municipal affairs ; 
and among others was that of the schools. 

Between 1875 and 1881, the cost of instruction per pupil 
was reduced from $23.02 to $17.82, a reduction of $5.20 per 
pupil. Thus the cost of instruction has been reduced to the 
minimum, and almost in the ratio of the decrease in the cost of 
maintaining the schools, with all their incidental and running 
expenses. 


The total cost of the schools, not including expenditures 


for new school-houses and alterations, has been reduced from 
$212,960.72 in 1875, to $158,282.84 in 1881; and while the 
cost in 1881 exceeded that in 1879 by a few hundreds, the cost 
per pupil was $1.44 less than in that year. 

It is a gratifying reflection, in connection with the reduction 
in salaries, as well as in the gross cost of maintaining the day 
schools, that the standard of our schools in no department has 
been lowered; but on the contrary, viewed in the light of 
acknowledged results, their measure of excellence has been 
enlarged and strengthened. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that with the increased 
growth of the city during the past decade, but more especially 
since 1876, there has been a proportionate and imperative 
demand for new school facilities; yet during that period the 
cost of instruction per pupil has been decreased, as compared 
with previous years, but not at the expense of the efficiency of 
the schools. 

The wisdom of the reduction of salaries, beginning with 
1876, cannot, we think, be questioned; but the policy then 


~ 
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inaugurated appears to have been productive of good results, 
and to have received the public approbation. 

In conclusion, the Committee on Salaries recommends that 
there be no increase in salaries during the year 1882, pro- 
foundly believing that both the potency and standard of our 
schools can be well maintained under the existing salary list ; 
but at the same time your committee would not lose sight of 
the fact that, independent of the salaries paid, the efficiency of 
our school system is in a large measure due to the suggestions 
and supervision of our superintendent. 


Text-Books. 


The rules of the board require an annual examination of 
text-books and courses of instruction, with a view to such 
changes as may be desirable. For the past few years, the 
changes recommended have been inconsiderable ; for the com- 
mittees in charge have been indifferent to the advantages of 
mere novelty, and have been disposed, besides, to lay less 
weight upon the books used than upon the wisdom with which 
the teacher should use them. The changes made during the 
past year have been but three, two of these being the sub- 
stitution of improved editions of books long in use, and the 
third the dropping of one book from certain classes where its 
use was no longer regarded as important. The policy which 
has been pursued seems still to be a wise one, — to avoid sweep- 
ing or frequent changes, but to study the adaptation of books 
to classes, and to adopt simple and natural means for keeping 
the instruction fresh and interesting. 

In accordance with the plan which has been regularly pursued 
by the board for the last few years, the Committee on Text- 
Books has provided a few books for supplementary reading, by 
which the scope of reading, especially in the lower classes, has 
been enlarged, an interest awakened in good literature, and the 
regular text-books in this department rendered more service- 
able by being confined to their use as drill books. By a 
moderate expenditure for a few years, it will be possible to 
accumulate a convenient stock of books, which, by judicious 
distribution, can be made to answer the purpose of a large 
number. 
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Music. 


The Committee on Music has little to report. The methods 
of instruction and their results have been the same as in former 
years. Fortunately, it is no longer necessary to defend or to 
apologize for the study of music in our schools. 

The comniittee, while expressing its own satisfaction, can 
congratulate the city upon the fact that in the list of studies 
pursued in the public schools, a place has been given to the art 
which exerts so powerful an influence upon the happiness of the 
family and the individual, — which can still cause “the evil 
spirit to depart” as it did in the days of David and King Saul. 

It is but repeating the substance of former reports to say 
that the lessons in singing are not taught in a perfunctory man- 
ner, but thoroughly and earnestly, by a master who is an enthu- 
siast in his profession, and who brings to his work the training 
of a careful and liberal education. 

Of the teachers under his direction, while some have shown 
superior zeal and skill, all, it is believed, have carried out his 
instructions with fidelity and with a fair measure of success. 


« 


From these reports it will be seen that the interests of the 
schools have been carefully attended to by the several sub- 
committees, and we are glad to be able to report that the 
condition of our schools is on the whole gratifying. It is, 
however, important above all things that we should recognize 
the fact that they are not perfect, either in organization or 
instruction. 

In some respects we may congratulate ourselves that we are 
in advance of most cities and large towns in the State. Cor- 
poral punishment has been reduced to a minimum in our 
schools, by the wise regulations of the committee and the judi- 
cious management of teachers. Doubtless, also, better and 
more interesting methods of teaching have contributed to this 
desirable result. It is only, however, by constant vigilance 
and untiring patience, aided by good judgment and tact on 
the part of teachers, with the hearty support of parents and 
guardians, that this state of things can be maintained. 
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And this would seem to furnish good grounds for such an 
organization of our grammar schools especially, as will, under 
all circumstances, afford the most efficient corps of teachers. 
In our primary schools, and among the assistants in our gram- 
mar schools, we recognize the fact that teachers are liable to be 
absent for an indefinite time, and make provision for sub- 
stitutes. 

Not so with the master. In case of his absence for a day or 
week, or even longer, there is no such provision. It is only 
when sickness or other cause takes him from his duties for a 
considerable time that a substitute is provided. 

This leaves the whole responsibility of the discipline of some 
five hundred boys and girls with female teachers, who certainly 
cannot, with propriety, be required to supervise boys during 
recess, and are liable at any time to be called upon to perform 
duties fit only fora man. For these and other reasons, it seems 
proper to suggest that a submaster might profitably be em- 
ployed in each of our large grammar schools. 

The additional expense would be inconsiderable, — not more, 
probably, than three hundred dollars in each school. There 
are many young men of good education, some experience, and 
of excellent promise, who would be glad to take such a position 
for a salary of a thousand dollars, knowing that eminent success 
in a subordinate place would open to them, not only in Cam- 
bridge, but in the neighboring cities, opportunities for pro- 
motion. 

The ratio of female to male teachers in the schools of this 
country has been a subject of discussion in most educational 
bodies, and the best opinion seems to be that the proportion of 
male teachers for pupils from nine or ten to fourteen or fifteen 
years of age is smaller than the best interests of the schools 
require. 

Another matter worthy of attention, and one on which the 
character and standing of our schools must depend, is the 
means by which we shall supply the vacancies that are con- 
stantly occurring in our corps of teachers. 

It is believed that the salaries paid in Cambridge, and the 
desirableness of a situation in the immediate vicinity of Boston, 
would enable us to fill any vacancy that may oceur in our 


‘ 
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schools with a teacher who has had a successful experience 
elsewhere, and whose immediate success here would be at 
once assured. 

At present, “preferred candidates for all vacancies among the 
female teachers in the primary and grammar schools” are those 
who have had little or no experience. 

Practically, this preference seems to have been acted upon 
chiefly in filling vacancies in the primary rather than the gram- 
mar schools. Indeed, there are not wanting instances where 
teachers, having begun in primary schools and shown ability to 
discipline and teach, have been transferred to grammar schools. 
It is evident that this policy, if continued, must result in 
giving us an inferior class of teachers in our primary schools. 

If there is any principle on which experts in educational 
matters are agreed, it is that to secure the best results of our 
system of public instruction, our primary schools must have 
teachers in no way inferior, both in judgment and aptitude, to 
those in the grammar schools. Weakness in the foundation is 
sure to reveal itself in the superstructure. 

It will be admitted, as an abstract proposition, that it is the 
duty of the committee to fill every vacancy that may occur with 
the best teacher that the salary will secure. 

Perhaps, also, a more heroic use of the pruning knife might 
promote the interest of some schools. Still, we know how 
difficult and painful it is to remove a teacher whom every one 
respects, however unsatisfactory his work may be; hence the 
necessity of the greatest care in making appointments. 

With regard to the instruction in our schools, it is believed 
that great improvement has been made during the last few 
years. ‘This is due, to a considerable extent, to better super- 
vision. The appointment of a faithful and judicious superin- 
tendent has done much to make the instruction more practical 
and interesting. 

Nor has this improvement been confined to our own city. 
Criticisms which have been made from time to time, whether 
just or unjust, discriminating or otherwise, have aroused such a 
spirit of inquiry among the best teachers that educational peri- 
odicals and treatises on teaching are read with avidity wherever 
a public-school system exists. In addition to these, teachers’ 
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institutes and conventions are better attended than at any pre- 
vious period. 

Since Saturday has been made a holiday in Boston, lectures 
‘on natural history and methods of teaching it have been 
attended by hundreds of teachers. Last winter, Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, under the auspices of Harvard University, deliv- 
ered a course of lectures in Wesleyan Hall, Boston, that gave 
great satisfaction to many teachers. This winter he will give 
another course on the “Education of the Eye, the Ear, the 
Memory, and the Mental Growth of Children.” These sub- 

jects, under his treatment, cannot fail to be of great interest 
and value to teachers in every grade of our schools. 

It was partly that our teachers might have an opportunity to 
share these means of improvement, that the committee was 
induced to try the experiment of making a whole holiday of 
Saturday, which has proved so satisfactory elsewhere. The 
fears that we have heard expressed in some quarters that teach- 
ers might be required to attend these lectures, are entirely 
groundless. Compulsory attendance has not been required in 
Boston and other places, and we will not presume that the 
teachers of Cambridge are less anxious to avail themselves of 
opportunities for improvement than others. 

This increased activity among teachers shows that they are 
fully aware that there is still much room for improvement; and 
we may add that there will be until we can put a teacher in 
every class who knows not only how to teach, but what to 
teach, and especially what not to teach. It is safe to say that 
most text-books contain more of what should only be read and 
talked about than what should be assigned as a lesson and 
absolutely fixed in the memory. Not that everything should 
be expunged from the text-book which is not to be thus fixed. 
Much in our geographies and histories, which should never be 
assigned as a lesson, must remain there, to be read as explana- 
tory of important facts or principles. And here is the point- 
where the best teaching shows itself, in giving what has been 
aptly called a “ due perspective.” 

What Lord Bacon says of books in general is true of the 
parts of the same book. “Some books,” he says, “are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some to be chewed and 
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digested ; that is, some books are to be read only in parts, 
others to be read, but not curiously, and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention.” What parts of the 
text-books are to be “tasted,” ‘‘swallowed,” “chewed and 
digested,” it is the province of teachers to decide; nor need 
they fear that examination papers, prepared or approved by a 
judicious superintendent, will do them injustice. They are 
much more likely to confirm the judgment of the teacher. 

A course of study such as we have is of great value in giv- 
ing unity to the instruction in the several schools; but if taken 
by teachers as a fixed and definite guide, leaving nothing to 
their judgment, the course of study becomes a hindrance. 

That it is not intended to be an arbitrary rule, relieving 
teachers of the responsibility of exercising their judgment, is 
fully recognized by the statement that “teachers will omit, or 
pass rapidly over, parts comparatively unimportant, and dwell 
upon the more important subjects, using the text-books as aids 
only.” 

In closing this report, the committee would urge upon par- 
ents and guardians the duty of a hearty co-operation with teach- 
ers, as a means of giving efficiency to their labors. We invite 
even judicious and friendly criticism, and all the more because 
in order to make a judicious criticism it will be necessary to 
visit the schools not only on public occasions, but while engaged 
in their regular work. 

JAMES A. FOX, Chairman, ex officio. 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 

JOHN L. HILDRETH, 

PHEBE M. KENDALL, 

JAMES H. HALL, 

BENJAMIN F. TWEED, 

JOHN O'BRIEN, 

OTIS S. BROWN, School 
EDWARD B. MALLEY, Committee. 
SARAH S. JACOBS, 

WILLIAM H. ORCUTT, 

ASA P. MORSE, 

WM. FOX RICHARDSON, 

EDMUND H. STEVENS, 

WILLIAM A. START, 


TABULAR VIEW 


OF 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, 


JANUARY 1, 1882. 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. AG ne Siete 
High School, William F. Bradbury.... | $2,800 446 
John Orne, Jr..... i anteas 9 1,700 . 
Theodore P. Adams..... 2,000 
Solon F. Whitney....... 1,700 
Edwin L. Sargent....... 1,600 
Maryeh. EIOTCO (sais vslo u's 900 
Emma A. Scudder ...... 800 
Hannah Gleason ........ 800 
Emma F. Munroe ....... 800 
Mary C. C. Goddard..... 800 
Margarette M. Leighton.. |* 800 
“TiOUIsa eae arkers a. sue cs 800 
Allston Grammar, Benjamin W. Roberts.... 1,900 507 
Emily R. Pitkin.......,. 620 
Hannabam hin ters 620 
Tda Gieitn oa Siete 620 
Carcdlina (loge q oi. ae als xs 2 620 
Lizzie M. Dickson. ...... 620 
Emma A. Eaton ........ 620 
Ella S. Danforth........ 620 
Mary 6s Basie oo. 6 cies 570 
Melissa M. McKinley.... 570 
Mary ds Veo ene des 520 
Carrie iW illiams 4... 520 
. Corlett Grammar, Fannie P. Browning..... 620 57 
Emma C. Edson......... 570 
Harvard Grammar, James §S. Barrell ........ 1,900 582 
Ada H. Wellington...... 700 
: Margaret B. Wellington. . 620 
Susan F. Athearn ....... 620 
Margaret R. Hodgkins... 620 
Annie M. Leland........ 620 
Susan E. Merrill ........ 620 
Emily F. Damon........ 620 
Sarah E. Golden ........ 620 
Mary F. Emerson ....... 620 
N. Maria Stevens........ 620 
Estelle J. French........ 620 
Myra: SAPiie ow cin ce es 620 
Frances Fabyan......... 620 
Putnam Grammar, Thomas W. Davis....... 1,900 478 
Eliza M. Hussey ........ 700 
Anna B. Josselyn ....... 620 
Augusta G. Mirick ...... 620 
Annie Knapp...... .... 620 
Eliza S. Getchell ........ 620 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued., 


Name of School. 


Putnam Gram’r (con.) 


Shepard Grammar, 


Thorndike Grammar, 


Washington Grammar, 


Webster Grammar, 


Teachers. 


Maria KE. Spare..... tad one 
Ce OTA fl an eit 


Annie Lh. Savage... os... 
Hania He Onl) 2 e0s wists 
Martha RaSmiths oo s+ 


Ellen M. Jennings....... 
dia HH. OSP00G 5 vice pie eine 
Aral AcRAHG SS iy agers 
Evelyn J..Locke «....... 
Emily F. Fessenden ..... 
Ruth ik. Landeérs:, is 4% ss 
Dana A. Evelyth.... 2... 
Nellie A. Hutchins ...... 
Bla Ba Kilburn.) piieant ek 
Hattie W. Arnold....... 


Mary: E. Nason .. 3.255. 
Isabella B. Tenney ...... 
Kilac W4iGlare 43s sotdein 
Grace W. Fletcher ...... 
Emma A. Hopkins ...... 
Abbie A. K. Howard .... 
Lydia A. Whitcher...... 
AbbyiS, Taylors. sisieet 
Elizabeth P. Regal ...... 
Mary A. A. McCarthy... 
Daniel Mansfield........ 
Caroline J. Dresser...... 
Lucy A. Downing....... 
Adeline M. Ireson....... 
Abby M. Webb .......+. 
Adelaide A. Keeler...... 
Adelaide A. Keith....... 
Adelia Dunham......... 
WM a 1s OabON s... sh os tak 
Caroline H. Hazeltine.... 
Carrie A. Cooke: iii. acee s 
Mary A, Wheeler ....... 
Susan E. Wyeth ........ 
Mary H. Hanks......... 
Ellen M. Jennings....... 
John: D. Billings ses. kiss 
Lizzie C. Capen......... 
Gertrude E. Hale........ 
Esther F. Hannum...... 
Mary E.. Towle .....0.0.. 
Charlotte M. Chase...... 
Anna 8S. Lamson........ 
Hattie E. Wallis ......... 
Clara E. Matchett....... 
Carrie M. Kingman..... 


Salary. 


No. of Scholars, 
dan. 1, 1882. 


422 


552 


692 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


No. of Scholars, 


Name of School. Teachers. Salary. Jan. 1, 1882. 
Webster Gram’r (con.) | Alice Gray ............ $620 
Marion H. Burnham..... 620 
Ella KE. Buttrick......... 620 
Lillie A. Woods......... 620 
Alice C., Phinney........ 520 
Harriet D. Burgess...... 520 
Boardman Primary, Mary Agnes Lewis ...... 600 298 
Sarah E. Stewart........ 580 
Augusta L. Balch ....... 580 
S. N. Chamberlain....... 580 
Evelyn A. Sawyer ...... 580 
Elizabeth A. Karcher .... 400 
Bridge Primary, Elizabeth KE. Dallinger... 600 76 
Emily C. Dallinger ...... 580 
Cushing Primary, Isadore I. Foster ........ 600 76 
Winona Abercrombie .... 400 
Dana Primary, Maria F. Williams....... 600 121 
Abby A. Leowiss..2....6% 580 
Mary, Ha Ross:shss<esvre 400 
Dunster Primary, Sarah:B. Waitt... 20. toe. 580 84 
Felton Primary, -| Georgiana L. Backus .... 600 146 
Sarah J. Gunnison....... 400 
Fanny C. Hartwell ...... 400 
Gannett Primary, Paral sl pi lAvis iss bau asian 600 177 
Anna, Me Jones: . ti sicuis. 580 
Ellen N. Leighton....... 580 
Mary Ag Ray ticsk wees 500 
Gore Primary, .. Frances E. Pendexter.... 600 371 
Addie M. Bettinson...... 580 
Mary A. Bourne 3... si. 580 
Nellie:L.sPike ssn on. sites 580 
Sarah D. Graham........ 580 
Mary E. Mulloney....... 580 
Maria J) Baconiiisns «eis «5 580 
Lizzie J. Hawkins ....... 400 
Harvard Primary, Helen M. Ward ......... 600 83 
Ellen A. Cheney......... 580 
Holmes Primary, Marianne M. Webb...... 600 200 
Mary Bullard \.00': 3. 580 
Louisa G. Matchett ...... 580 
Ellen Mo Gytie tinwy-s men os 500 
Lassell Primary, Nollie DBE kobe 600 203 
Hila Rie ANeGry. cc<5 acs 5 « 400 
Frances E. Whoriskey ... 400 
Cora A. Reycroft........ 400 
Mason Primary, M. Lizzie Evans......... 600 101 
Josephine H. Davis...... 500 
Otis Primary, Luvia Goodnow ......... 600 401 
Martha H. Butler........ 580 
Kate F. Wellington...... 580 
Carrie H, Smith......... 580 
Mary E. Smallidge ...... 580 
Fannie Allen..........++ 580 
Ellen C. Walsh ......... 580 


Josephine M. Doherty.... 580 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


No. of Scholars, 
Jan. 1, 1882. 


Name of School. Teachers, Salary. 


~ Quincy Primary, Charlotte E. Jewell $600 98 
Lucy C. Wyeth 580 

Reed Primary, Hattie N. Keyes 600 129 
Margaret Kidd 500 
Mary E. Connell 400 
Riverside Primary, . Elizabeth A. Tower 600 
580 
Florence M. Hayward.... 580 
Amanda M. Alger 580 
Sargent Primary, Frances J. Harrod 600 
Mary A. Brown 580 
Eliza J. Mitchell 400 
Mary E. Woodman 500 
Willard Primary, Amelia Wright 600 
Mary E. Sawyer 580 
Kate M. Lowell 580 
Evelina Brooks 580 
Laura Wright 580 
Grace R. Woodward 580 
Louise W. Harris 580 
Hattie A. Hamlen 580 
Emma C. Otis 500 
Mary C. G. Harrington .. 400 
Wyman Primary, Fannie E. M. Dennis .... 600 
Letitia M. Dennis 580 
Charlotte A. Ewell...... 580 
Martha C. Dickman 580 
Training School, Anna C. Sullivan 900" 
Ella C. Whitney 620 
Emma B. Alley 580 
Jenny Prescott 580 
Emma A. Child 400 
400 
City School, 520 


TEACHER OF SINGING.— Nathan Lincoln ... . . . . . « $1,700 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ScHOOLS. — Francis Cogswell ... . . 2,700 


SUMMARY. 
Number of pupils in Training School . . . «2 6 © © «© «© © © w@ 12 
“s a High School e e s e ° e ° ° ° e ° e e . ° 446 
4, ti gamma te Scnools Distant, s shee. wldel eis sla akan Manso 
. + Primary GSChOols s)he) see ekine wets eye ten ie, pies ooe 


8,169 


* Including the Training Class (12), a Grammar Class (44), and Primary Classes (181). 
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Training School .. . 
High School. .) 5. 4s 25.) 
Grammar Schools. . . 
Primary Schools .. . 
NITSIO Hea) eis tow | betes ite 
Salary of Superintendent 


Number of pupils belonging to P 


46 


Increasé . 2. se 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION. 


$900 00 
15,500 00 
67,680 00 
44,280 00 

1,700 00 

2,700 00 


$132,760 00 


“ 6é 


for each pupil . 
“cc “ “cc 


For each pupil 


ublic Schools, Jan. 1, 1882 . 


Jan.1,1881 . 


Average annual increase of pupils from 1860 to 1874 inclusive 


Decrease of pupils, 1875 
Increase of pupils, 1876 
Decrease of pupils, 1877 


“c “e 1878 
Increase of pupils, 1879 
iT9 ce 1880 
" yi 1881 


Number of distinct schools 
« “separate rooms 


* “ teachers’ . . 


° e ° e e e 


e e e e e e 


REPORT 


OF 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


To the School Committee of Cambridge: — 


I RESPECTFULLY submit the following as my report for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1881, it being my seventh report, and 
the thirteenth annual report of the Superintendent of Public 


Schools. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


I, — POPULATION. 


Population of Cambridge by the State census for 1880 . 

The number of children in the city between five and fifteen 
years of age, May 1, 1881, as reported by the officers 
appointed to ascertain the fact . Pa mn Py A ry 


II. — SCHOOLS. 


1 High School, with eleven divisions or classes. 

8 Grammar Schools, with eighty-seven divisions or classes. 
21 Primary Schools, with eighty divisions or classes. 

1 Training School, with one division or class. 

2 Evening Drawing Schools, with two divisions or classes. 
Whole number of Day and Evening Schools . 
Whole number of divisions or classes under the charge ate one 

teacher . 


III. — ScHoo.t-HOUwSES. 


For the High School 
For the Grammar Schools . : 
For the Primary Schools, including Trainer Sahel 


52,740 


9,582 


33 


181 


onrF 


bo 
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IV. — TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in High School ..0.. 6 sw ee 
Male teachers, 5; female teachers, 7. 
Number of teachersin Grammar Schools .. . 


Male teachers, 7; female teachers, 90. 
Number of teachers in Primary Schools, including Principal of 
Training School. sae dos tikiea ag anes 
Number of teachers in Evening insane Shoals MVS tats 2 obs 
Whole number of teachers in Day eae? including teacher of 


music ayearts 

Number of Pe eaAtions ates aie ent Bede Per aict o. ae 
Number of permanent appointments... . 

Numbermot temporary appointments... sk le te 


V.— PUPILS. 


12 


[These statistics are for the school year ending July, 1881. This is the fourth year 


since the statistical year and the school year were made to correspond. ] 


Number of different pupils registered in the Day Schools during 
the year 

Average number of Banus elon eine So the Day Schoule qurine 
the year 

Average daily werenianice of Dante: in ahe Day Scheels: 

Per cent of attendance in the Day Schools . , ‘ 

Average number of pupils belonging to the High iat 

Average daily attendance in High School 

Per cent of attendance in High, School : 

Average number of pupils belonging to Grammar Réhools. 

Average daily attendance of pupils in Grammar Schools 

Per cent of attendance in Grammar Schools : arg aR 

Average number of pupils belonging to Primary Bchoale as 


Average daily attendance in Primary Schools . ..... . 

Per cent of attendance in Primary Schools. ... . 

Number of different pupils belonging to Evening Dearine 
SCHOO Sia han evils eee ree 


Average attendance in Hvenine eae Behoolat : 
Number of pupils over fifteen years of age belonging to the Day 
Schools, May, 1881... . 
Number of pupils graduated from Behar Schaal J oe 1881 . 
Number of pupils graduated from Grammar Schools! July, 1881. 
Number of pupils graduated from High School, J aly, 1881 
Number of pupils from High School admitted to college, July, 
1881: boys, 15; girls,6 . . ; : 
Number of pupils graduated from thin: Schools J uly, 1881 : 
Number of pupils admitted to Grammar Schools, September, 
1 bs -— 1 EO RS Pes eae en ys FS 


8,912 


7,484 
6,759 
91 
430 
403 
93.7 
3,572 
3.309 
92.6 
3,418 
3,033 
88.7 


159 
67 


507 
773 
238 

87 


21 
11 


771 
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Number of pupils admitted to High School, September, 1881. . 150 
Number of pupils admitted to raining School, SS ee 1881, 13 
Whole number of Private Schools . . .. . é : 20 
Wumpber of-pupilsiin Private Schools. soe ea Mele a hel ky 4 


Table Showing the Number in Each Course in the High 
Schovl, December, 1881. 


Classical Complete Shorter Number of 
Course, English, English, Divisions. 


For the first two years the Classical and English Courses are 
identical. 


Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the High School, 
December, 1881. 
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Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the Grammar 
Schools, December, 1881. 


[The numbers in this and the following table include only those scholars who were 
present at some session during the first two weeks of December; while those in the 
“Tabular View ” include all who belonged to the schools, though absent on account 
of sickness or for other cause.] 


CLASS. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 


Table Showing the Number in Each Class in the Primary 
Schools, December, 1881. 


Per cent. 


The statutes require that “the School Committee shall annu- 
ally, in the month of May, ascertain, or cause to be ascer- 
tained, the names and ages of all persons belonging to their 
respective towns and cities on the first day of May, between 
the ages of five and fifteen years, and make a record thereof.” 
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The following is a summary of the returns for 1881, made by 
the officers appointed to ascertain the required facts : — 


Number of children in the city between five and fifteen pies of 


age, as reported by the officers . . 9,582 
Number in Public Schools between five nd aftcen! yee of 

age, as reported by the officers .. 6,939 
Member in Private Schools between five oot Atteen! sai of 

age, as reported by the officers . . 1,478 
Number not attending school between five mat Renn years oe 

age, as reported by the officers .. 653 
Number not attending school between Hak aad Mourieen ven 

of age, as reported by the officers . . 306 
Number not attending school fourteen years of age, as Record 

by the officers. .-. 206 
Whole number not Raenaine each peers five! aad fifteen 

years of age, as reported by the officers . . 1,165 


Number in the city between eight and fourteen tie of age, as 
PRUVOLEBOMY: GUC OMICEIS ee oe el ce artis | yin Beh mt e Reo OS 


VI.— FINANCES. 


Cost of instruction in Day Schools ...... « + «~ $132,501 10 


Text-books and stationery for Day Schools ..... . 3,107 45 
Incidental expenses for Day Schools. . . . . .« «© « « 1,318 83 
Cost of Evening Drawing Schools. . . . ... s+ « « 700 50 
Care and repairs of school-houses. . . ote na lg # dat alee OED 
Amount expended for school-house in Ward Three a oar 7,569 48 
Amount expended for new furniture ..... +. -« 586 79 
Amount expended for fire-escapes . .. +. + © « « + 563 84 


Total expenditures forall school purposes . . . . . $167,703 45 


Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($770.07) and 

for tuition of non-resident pupils ($166), actual cost 

of the schools to the city .. . i edoall. ‘400s; Ola 
Assessed value of real and personal erat! May 1ssl . . 51,676,490 00 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 

SP ae a ce atts Latte 21) o ties elem apaet: © 08 0032 
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Cost of Instruction in Day Schools, 1875 to 1881. 
[The cost is made up of the salaries of the teachers, superintendent, and truant 


officers. | 


Whole Cost. Paes Cost per Pupil. 


$165,024 25 7,167 $23 02 


164,818 00 7,066 23 32 
151,946 65 7,139 21 28 
136,491 20 7,028 19 42 
132,570 49 6,957 19 05 


130,371 75 7,175 18 17 


132,501 10 7,434 17 82 


Cost of Day Schools, 1875 to 1881. 


[The expenditures for new school-houses and alterations are not included.] 


Whole Cost. SH Cost per Pupil. 


$212,960 72 7,167 $29 71 
200,894 09 7,066 28 43 
180,974 36 7,139 25 35 


162,437 77 7,028 23 11 


158,196 21 6,957 22 73 
153,967 56 4,175 » 21 45 


158,282 84 7,434 21 29 


' Remarks on the Statistics. 


The number of distinct schools is given as heretofore ; but for 
the first time, the number of divisions or classes under the 
charge of one teacher is specified. This is done at the request 
of the Board of Education, that.a uniform method of report may 
be secured throughout the State. | 
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By comparing the statistics for 1881 with those for 1880, the 
following facts are obtained: There has been an increase of 259 
in the average number of pupils belonging to the day schools. 
This does not show the entire increase for 1881, for the statisti- 
eal year ends with the school year in July. At the present time 
(December) the schools contain 403 more pupils than they did 
one year ago. ‘This increase in the number of pupils has been 
followed by an increase of ten in the number of teachers. The 
per cent of attendance has been about one per cent less than 
last year, and smaller than for the preceding four years. This 
was caused by the prevalence of contagious diseases, more espe- 
cially of measles, during the early part of the year. 

In the cost of instruction there has been an increase of about 
two thousand dollars; at the same time the cost for each pupil 
has been reduced. The same would be true were the total 
expenditures compared: an increase in the whole amount, a 
decrease in the amount for each pupil. 

The expenditures in the school department have for several 
years been kept within the appropriation made by the City 
Council. Perhaps at no previous time have the relations 
between the Council and the School Committee been so har- 
monious as during the past few years. The sub-committee 
whose duty it is at the beginning of each year to prepare an 
estimate of the amount required for the support of the schools, 
and to report the same for the approval of the full board, has 
carefully considered every item of expense in making up that 
estimate, and the City Council has shown its confidence in the 
School Committee by appropriating in nearly every instance 
the exact sum asked for. There is no reason, therefore, under 
these circumstances, why the expenditures should not be kept 
within the appropriation. 

In this connection I may speak of my own relations to the 
Committee on Public Property. This committee has in charge 
the care and repairs of the school-houses, also the building of 
new ones; therefore it frequently becomes necessary for me to 
see them, as a committee or individually, with reference to the 
needs of the schools: and I think it due to them publicly to 
acknowledge the courtesy and consideration which they have 
shown me at all times. There are reasons (and it seems to me 
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valid ones) why the School Committee should have the care of 
the school-houses, at least the appointment and contro] of the 
janitors ; but so long as the present system of divided respon- 
sibility exists, it will be fortunate for the schools if the Commit- 
tee on Public Property shall continue to be composed of men 
like those who have acted in that capacity during the last few 
years. I have found them ready and willing to do all in their 
power, consistently with the extent of their appropriation, 
towards promoting the comfort and convenience of teachers and 
pupils. 


School Accommodations. 


The new school-house in Ward Three was completed in May, 
and two rooms were occupied about the first of June. During 
the long vacation, the other two rooms were supplied with fur- 
niiure, and in September the whole building was brought into 
use. This house was built none too soon; for even now there 
is not a vacant school-room in the ward, and the average num- 
ber of pupils to a teacher in that section is quite as large as in 
the other parts of the city. 

Were it not for the fact that a new school-house in Ward 
Four is to be paid for the coming year, I should recommend 
that the third story of the Gore school-house be finished, and 
that the lower classes of the Putnam grammar school be 
removed to that building and placed under the charge of a male 
teacher, to be appointed sub-master of the Putnam school; but 
under the circumstances, I think temporary arrangements should 
be made if additional room becomes a necessity. 

The new school-house in Ward Four will meet only the 
present demand. I have no doubt that the four rooms will be 
occupied at the beginning of the autumn term. The plan of the 
house, however, is such that two or four rooms can be added, 
and only slight changes be required in the original building ; 
for the halls and stairways as now arranged will be convenient 
and ample, should the building be enlarged. 

The prospective wants of the city should be kept in view in 
locating and building school-houses. There are now two lots of 
land owned by the city which should be reserved for school 
purposes: one is on Jefferson Street, and the other at the 
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corner of DeWolf and Grant Streets. The next new school- 
house, unless it be a small one for the little children in the 
vicinity of Lake View Avenue, should be for a grammar school, 
and be located not far from the present school-house on Putnam 
Avenue.’ 

Already there are nearly three hundred grammar-school 
scholars living in the territory bounded by Charles River 
Street, Mount Auburn, Main, Pleasant, Western Avenue, and 
the river, of which the location named is nearly the centre. 
These scholars now belong to the Webster and Washington 
grammar schools, and these schools at the present time occupy 
five rooms besides, those in their own buildings. The new 
school would at once relieve these, so that the classes now 
in other buildings could be brought back to their own, leaving 
the rooms they now occupy for primary schools. 


Reading Books. 


Thousands of dollars have been spent during the past five 
years by the cities and towns of Massachusetts for the pur- 
chase of supplementary reading books; at the same time, in 
most of these places, parents have been obliged, as formerly,. 
to buy the regular reading books. 

Many persons think that text-books, as well as school-houses, 
furniture, and instruction, should be free. Our Legislature in 
1873 placed among the statutes the following: “ Any city, by 
an ordinance of the’ city council, and any town, by legal vote, 
may authorize the school committee to purchase text-books for 
use in the public schools; said text-books to be the property of 
the city or town, and to be loaned to pupils, under such regu- 
lations as the school committee may provide.” 

The city of Fall River availed itself of the provisions of 
this statute; and the superintendent of schools, Mr. Connell, 
states that the system of “ free text-books ” works satisfactorily 
in that city ; that no objections are raised to it from any source ; 
that the cost is one dollar per annum for each pupil on average 
daily attendance, or sixty cents for each pupil enrolled; and 
that all the pupils in the schools, from the primary to the high 
school, inclusive, are supplied with everything needed for 
school work. 
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I do not now propose to discuss the subject of free text- 
books, except in relation to reading books. 

At the present time, no one familiar with the best methods of 
teaching reading, and no one who has thoughtfully considered 
how the young shall be so trained as to lead them to choose 
books of real merit for their own reading, doubts the desira- 
bility of having schools supplied with a variety of interesting 
reading matter. How to secure this in the best form, and in 
the most economical way, is a question which should at once 
receive the attention of the Committee. Having given the sub- 
ject considerable thought myself, I am satisfied that it would be 
true economy, and conducive to the interests of the schools, for 
the city to buy the regular reading books, and loan them to 
pupils. That the whole cost of the books may not come 
in any one year’s appropriation, it would be well to supply 
only one or two classes at a time. I would begin with the 
lowest class in the grammar schools, the primary schools having 
already been partially supplied. 

It would be true economy for the city to own the regular 
books: first, because supplementary books would no longer be 
required ; second, because the city at present pays for so large 
a per cent of the books now used; ¢hird, because the cost of 
reading books to the city for a term of years would be much 
less than to parents. 

1. Supplementary books would not be required, for the city 
in buying the regular books could just as well buy a different 
set for each division of each class, and these could be read in 
turn by each division, thus securing a sufficient amount and 
variety of reading. 

2. The city has just paid for twenty-seven and seven tenths 
per cent of the reading books now used by the sixth class’ 
in the grammar schools, and only about five per cent of the 
cost of these will be received back in the form of taxes. The 
city, therefore, will finally pay for more than one fourth of the 
reading books for that class, and yet not own them. 

If the city would retain its ownership in the books it buys, it 
would evidently take, at the above rate, only four years to own 
all the books. Reading books will last more than four years, 
therefore it would be a saving to the city to supply the pupils 
as proposed. 
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3. The cost of books to the city would be less than to 
parents: first, because the city buys at wholesale, while parents 
buy at retail; second, because the number of books the city 
would be called upon to buy in a term of years would be 
smaller than the number bought by parents, — for every book 
owned by the city would be used till worn out, while many of 
the books owned by parents would be laid aside in good condi- 
tion. 

The plan which I have described, if adopted and carried out, 
will require for the first year an appropriation of $475, and for 
four successive years an annual appropriation of not far from 
$500. It should be remembered, however, that the annual ap- 
propriation for text-books would not be increased by the full 
amount of these sums; for, as already stated, quite a large per 
cent of the books are now bought by the city. 

In what I have said, I have taken it for granted that our 
schools are to be supplied with a variety of reading matter; if 
so, in my opinion, it would be for the interest of the city, as 
well as that of the schools, to buy the regular reading books 
and loan them to all the pupils. 


Classification and Promotion. 


By the rules of the School Committee, each primary school is 
divided into three classes; each grammar school into six. 
Should the classes thus formed be too large to recite conven- 
iently together, each class is divided into two or more sections ; 
the division being so made that each section of the same class 
holds the same relative rank and pursues the same studies. 
Would it not be better to divide the classes into sections accord- 
ing to the ability of the pupils to do more or less work? These 
might be called the first and second divisions of the class: the 
first division to pursue the regular studies in the most thorough 
manner, and besides this, take either a more extended course in 
reading, or another study ; the second to give attention only to- 
the more important parts of the branches now required, omitting 
from one third to one half of the geography, and many subjects 
in arithmetic. Two thirds of all the pupils entering the gram- 
mar schools leave before they reach the first class. A consid- 
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erable per cent of these are scholars who fail from year to year 
to do the work required. With the proposed classification, it 
would seldom if ever be necessary, as is now frequently the 
case, for a pupil to continue in a class two years in succession, 
doing the second year precisely the same work he did the first. 
Every scholar, as a rule, could be carried forward at least one 
division every year, and thereby find something new to interest 
him. Ifa child can remain in one of our grammar schools only 
three or four years, is it not more profitable for him to give his 
attention to the practical parts of the course of study for the 
whole time he is in school, than to learn even thoroughly all 
that is now required for the first two or three years? 

For this large number of children who drop out of our schools 
one by one, we ought to do all that can be done to fit them for 
the duties of life. No course of study, and no system of classi- 
fication or of promotion, should be so rigid in its application as 
to work injury to these pupils. They should be taught what 
will be most useful to them; they should be so taught as not to 
become discouraged and disheartened in their work. In decid- 
ing the question of the promotion of scholars, too much impor- 
tance should not be given to a single final examination. For 
several years, I have not favored a uniform examination of the 
classes throughout the city, believing that the broadest teaching 
would not be secured when comparison of results, as shown in 
percentages of correct answers, was possible. I think the prin- 
cipals of our schools, whose duty it is “to assign each pupil to 
his class,” should spend more time with their lower classes, and 
make themselves personally acquainted with the capacities and 
attuinments of all their pupils. The beneficial results of doing 
this would not end with the knowledge acquired. The pupils 
would be stimulated to greater exertion by feeling that the 
principal of the school, as well as their regular teacher, was 
watching their course with deep interest in their progress: 
Failures are oftener the result of indifference than of inability. 
Let pupils become interested in their studies, and results will 
take care of themselves. Teachers should never lose sight of 
the welfare of the whole school; at the same time, they should 
not forget that each pupil has special claims upon their thought 
and attention. 
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Grammar-School Diplomas. 


Ten years ago my predecessor in oflice, Mr. Hale, referring 
to the fact that many scholars fail to complete the course of 
study, wrote as follows: “Only a very small percentage of the 
pupils who enter the grammar schools complete the course, or 
even reach the second class; and yet our experience in this 
direction is not unlike that of other cities and towns. So far 
as regards our ability to prevent this very undesirable result, 
we are for the most part helpless. Parents will take their 
children from the schools whenever they please, and they 
make the absence long or short, temporary or permanent, as 
seems to them best. Nevertheless, it is important to bring 
every possible influence to bear to prevent the withdrawal of 
children from the schools; and asa means of accomplishing 
something in this direction, I suggest the propriety of hereafter 
granting diplomas to pupils who finish the prescribed course of 
study in the grammar schools.” 

In accordance with this suggestion, the Committee adopted 
the following order: “That diplomas of graduation be awarded 
to those pupils of the graduating class of each grammar school 
who have properly completed the prescribed course of study, 
and whose deportment during the year has been generally sat- 
isfactory.” 

It will-be noticed that the original object for which diplomas 
were granted was to prevent the withdrawal of children from 
the schools. At first these diplomas were not received as evi- 
dence of qualitication for admission to the High School. It was 
undoubtedly the intention of the Committee to give them to all 
the members of the graduating class who had been faithful and 
diligent in the discharge of their duties. 

It is the testimony of all the masters that their pupils are 
anxious to obtain the diplomas, and that many remain in school 
solely for this purpose. 

By the rules of the Committee, these diplomas have now 
become a passport to the High School; it has, therefore, been 
necessary in some cases to withhold them from pupils who 
have done their work to the best of their ability, and yet can- 
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not profitably enter upon a more advanced course of study. 
Even if these pupils have no intention of entering thee High 
School, the diploma must be withheld; for if granted, they 
would have the right to demand admission. It seems to me 
that the city ought to recognize the faithfulness of this class of 
scholars, and grant them diplomas of graduation which should 
not admit them to the High School. The change of a single 
word in the diploma now given would make all necessary dis- 
tinction. It now reads, “The city of Cambridge awards this 
diploma to certify that (blank) has honorably completed the 
prescribed course of study.” For honorably substitute regu- 
larly, and the certificate would still be both desirable and truth- 
ful. Perhaps a better way would be to make no change in the 
diploma, but with the diploma to give each pupil prepared to 
enter the High School a certificate to that effect. 

In this cennection, I will speak of the examination of the 
last graduating class. For the first time, the examination in 
history and in language was in the form of a written composi- 
tion. The topics assigned were as follows : — 

In history: (a) The Settlement of New York. (0) The 
Events of 1776. (c) General Arnold. (d) Monroe’s Adinin- 
istration. (e) Our Navy in the Civil War. (7) Sherman's 
March to the Sea. 

In language: (a) The Story of Evangeline. (6) The Story 
of Rip Van Winkle. (c) The Story of the Great Stone Face. 
(d) Alfred the Great. 

Scholars were allowed to select one or more of the topics in 
history, but were confined to one in language. As the stories 
of Evangeline, Rip Van Winkle, and the Great Stone Face are 
in the supplementary reading books used in schools, it was 
presumed that the scholars were familiar with them. The 
piece entitled Alfred the Great was read to them by the 
teachers. 

In place of any one of the topics in language, any pupil was 
allowed to rewrite from memory, with such changes as he chose 
to make, any original composition he had prepared during the 
vear. The questions in geography and arithmetic were of the 
usual character. The results of this examination are highly 
creditable to our schools. 
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Our teachers are doing good work, and this I wish could be 
better known, for then its value would be more generally appre- 
ciated. It will give me pleasure to show these examination 
papers to any person who may desire to inspect them. 


Examinations. 


The public examinations as now arranged answer well the 
purpose for which they are intended. I believe, however, that 
while the method of conducting the private examinations has 
been greatly improved within the past five years, it can be made 
still more effective. The rule of the Committee as it now stands 
is as follows: “ The schools shall be examined publicly once in 
each year, the High School and the Grammar Schools in the 
month of December, and the Primary Schools in the month of 
May, by the whole Board or by sub-committees. The examina- 
tion shall be confined to the studies pursued during a specified 
period. At the regular meeting of the Committee in April, 
each member of the Committee shall have certain schools 
assigned him for private examination, which examination shall 
be made without any previous announcement; and the reports 
of such examinations shall be sent to the Secretary by the 10th 
of June, to be placed on file, and open only to the inspection 
of the Board and Superintendent.” 

I would not change this rule, but add to it the following: 
Whenever the Committee on Examinations and Promotions 
deems it desirable to have a special report upon the condition of 
any school, it shall notify the Committee on the Examination 
of Teachers, and it shall be the duty of that committee to visit 
the school and report to the full Board in executive session. 

For the past two years, great care has been exercised in the 
appointment of new teachers. This is as it should be, for the 
first requisite to a good school is an efficient teacher. Equal 
care should be taken in the re-appointment of teachers in regard 
to whose success there is any question. 


Change of Teachers. 
During the year, sixteen teachers have left our schools and 
twenty-six new appointments have been made. Some of these 
changes seem to call for more than a passing notice, 
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The Allston School has lost one of the best and most devoted 
teachers in the city hy the death of Miss Lizzie B. Winnett. For 
more than twenty years she had been a teacher in that school, 
secupying for a considerable part of that time the responsible 
position of head assistant. During this long period, she 
devoted all her energies to promoting the best interests of the 
school. She loved her work, and was enthusiastic in it. Her 
influence was not confined to her class, but was felt throughout 
the school, and far beyond the prescribed limits of her duties. 
She has left an impress for good on hundreds of pupils, that 
time cannot efface. Prof. Tweed, the sub-committee of the 
school, in announcing her death, said that “she was a teacher 
of extraordinary ability and earnestness, deeply beloved by her 
associates and pupils.” Dr. Peabody remarked that “her spirit 
and character were deserving of the highest commendation, and 
that it was a great loss to the community when such a teacher 
was taken from us.” By a vote of the Board, the Ward Com- 
mittee was requested to communicate to the family of Miss: 
Winnett the sentiments entertained by the School Committee 
concerning her character and service. 

In April, Mr. Magoun, of the Harvard Grammar School, 
retired after a faithful service of more than forty years. No 
words of mine can more fully express the high esteem in which 
he was held than the following resolutions, adopted by the 
Committee in accepting his resignation : — 


Resolved, That the retirement of Mr. A. B. Magoun from the position 
of master of the Harvard Grammar School, which he has held with 
marked ability for more than forty years, is an event calling for special 
notice by the School Committee. 

Resolved, That only by a rare combination of good judgment and con- 
scientious devotion to duty could Mr. Magoun have secured, and for so 
long a period retained, the respect, confidence, and good-will of parents 
and pupils, and have met the approval of the several Committees under 
whom he has served. 

Resolved, That the School Beard, in their own behalf, and that of their 
predecessors and the community at large, tender to Mr. Magoun their 
best wishes for his future welfare; that he may live long to enjoy the 
fruits of an active life, so worthily and usefully spent. 


A copy of these resolutions, handsomely engrossed and 
framed, was sent to Mr. Magoun. It has seemed to me emi- 
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nently proper that they should also have a more public place, 
on the pages of this official report. | 

At the meeting of the Committee in March, besides the 
announcement of the death of Miss Winnett and of the retire- 
ment of Mr. Magoun, the resignation of Mr. Lyman R. Willis- 
_ton, the master of the High School, was received. Mr. Willis- 
ton was first appointed -to that position in 1857, resigned at 
the end of five years, and was re-appointed in 1870. His whole 
term of service, therefore, was nearly sixteen years. With 
rare attainments as a scholar, he exerted upon his pupils a 
most salutary influence, and the school under his management 
was highly prosperous. 

Miss Ellen M. Parker retired from the Thorndike School at 
the close of the year, having held the position of head assistant 
for seven years. The city loses an earnest,- conscientious 
teacher. 

Other important changes have taken place. Mr. Bradbury 
has been promoted to the mastership of the High School, Mr. 
Adams to a more responsible position in the same school, and 
Mr. Sargent, of the High School in Lynn, has taken the place 
of Mr. Adams. Mr. Davis, of the Belmont High School, has 
been appointed master of the Putnam Grammar School, in place 
of Mr. Barrell transferred to the Harvard. 

Mr. Mansfield, of the Washington School, has been unable, 
by reason of ill health, to perform his school duties for nearly 
the whole year. In his absence the school was successfully 
carried on till the April vacation by the head assistant, Miss 
Dresser ; as it has been since that time by Mr. Freese, a teacher 
of large experience. 


Miscellaneous. 


During the past year, there has been an aggregate of two hun- 
dred and fifty weeks of absence on the part of teachers, and 
of course an equal number of weeks when substitutes were em- 
ployed. This time exceeds that of six teachers for the whole 
year; it is therefore an important consideration how to secure 
efficient substitutes in our schools. In this temporary work the 
graduates of our Training School are more successful in the 
primary schools than in the grammar schools; nor is this 
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strange, for these young ladies have had no opportunity of ob- 
serving the management of our large grammar schools since the 
time when they were pupils in them, and then they looked at 
everything from a pupil’s point of view. 

I believe that the members of the training class should spend 
in our grammar schools either one half of each week from the 
first of January to the close of the school year, or an equal 
amount of time after they graduate, before they are considered 
eligible for permanent positions. 

It gives me pleasure again to refer to the work of our truant 
officers. I like the kindly spirit in which their duties are per- 
formed. The value of their services is not shown by the num- 
ber of children sentenced as habitual truants, but rather by the 
number whom they prevent from becoming truants. They are 
helpful to parents as well as to teachers, and have gained the 
respect and confidence of both. 

During the fall term, Messrs. Prang & Co., publishers of the 
drawing-books used in our schools, having issued a new series, 
offered to send an agent to explain the plan of the books to our 
teachers. J accepted their offer, and arranged for three meet- 
ings, which proved to be both interesting and profitable. The 
objects to be kept in view in teaching drawing, and the practi- 
cal advantages of the study, were clearly indicated by the agent, 
Mr. Chase; and I believe our teachers will now carry on this 
work with renewed interest, and with a better understanding of 
what should be required of their pupils. Messrs. Prang & Co. 
may congratulate themselves upon having secured the services 
of a gentleman so admirably fitted for the position he occupies. 
At the close of the lectures, our teachers gave unanimous expres- 
sion to their sense, not only of the value of the suggestions he 
had given, but of the clearness and spirit with which they had 
been presented. 

Much has been said and written within the past few years 
upon the subject of moral instruction in the public schools. I 
am glad to report that many of our teachers take frequent occa- 
sion to impress on the minds of their pupils “those virtues 
which are the ornament of human society, and the basis upon 
which a republican constitution is founded.” In one of our 
large grammar schools, nearly every boy has pledged himself to 
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refrain from the use of tobacco in any form for the coming year, 
— an example worthy of imitation. In another, the experiment 
of self-government has been successfully tried since September | 
by the pupils of the first class. Every case of discipline has 
been referred to a committee of the class; and so far, no offend- 
ing pupil has failed to acquiesce in the decisions of this com- 
mittee. 

The hope of the future, with reference to the great evils that 
now exist in the community and in the country, is in the train- 
ing of the young to right principles of action. It has been truly 
said, “A man can make a fortune in a day; but a great moral 
purpose is a thing of time. It must begin in the boy or the 
girl.” 

FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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